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EXPLANATIONS 


1. Academic Year— For the sake of uniformity the academic year in these 
tables is taken to coincide with the finajicial year, i.e., from 1st April, 1967 to 
31st March, 1958. 

2. Recognised Institutions are those in which the courses of study 
followed are those prescribed or recognised by the Government or by a Univer- 
sity or by a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education constituted by law 
and which satisfy one or more of these authorities, as (he case may be, that they 
attain to a reasonable standard of efficiency. They are open to inspection and 
their pupils are ordinarily eligibl* for admission to public examinations and tests 
hold by the Government or the University or the Board. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions are those which do not come, under the above 
definition of recognised institutions. 

4. Enrolment— For definiteness, (he. enrolment iii the institutions on 31st 
March of the year in question is taken, 

.6. Expenditure — In calculating th<‘. expenditure from Government, 
District Board or Municijtal Board Fimds, all paymejits or contributions from 
fees and other sources which are credited to such funds, are deducted. 

6. Local Boards include District, Mimicij)al and Cantonment Boards, as 
well as towi Area Committees and Jajiapad tSabhas. 

7. Examination Results refer to those students who were educated during 
the current year. These include, results of private candidates also. 

8. Indirect Expenditure represents the amount incurred on direction, 
iusp<‘,c.tion, buildings, furniture, scholarships, hostels and other miscellaneous 
items. Its natme is such that it cannot be appitioned to each type of institution. 

9. All statistics refer to Recognised Institutions only. 

10. Instit utions which were exclusively or mainly meant for girls have been 
classified as girls’ institutions and the remaining as boys’ institutions. 




CHAPTEK I 


GENERAL SURVEY 

The year 1957-58 — ^thc second year of the Second Five-Year PJan—was 
characterised by an all-round development of education in the country, involv- 
ing a substantial increase both in the number of institutions and pupils. 

Main Developments in the Central Sector — 

With the swearing in of the Union Ca])inet in April, 1957, after the second 
general election, the Central Ministry of Education was reconstituted. The 
Scientific Research Division of tht' fornu'r Ministry of Natural R(‘sources and 
Scientific Research was transferred to it and th(^ Ministry was renamed as 
Mmistry of EducatioJi and Scientific Rcs(‘arch. Tlu^ reconstituted Mmistry 
consisted of three Departments, namely De])artment of Education, Department 
of Cultural Activities and Physical Education, and Department of Scientific 
Research arid Technical Education. 

In the field of Element ary education, despite tlie accelerated pace of progress 
during the year, the country was far behind the goal, set in article' 45 of the 
constitution, of providing universal, fret‘. and compulsory education to all 
children up to the age of 14 years by I960. Accordingly, tlie Educational Panel 
of the Planning Commission reviewed the position and recommended, inter alia 
that education in the age-group of 6-11 years could b{‘ made c()m})ulsory 
by the end of th(‘ thml plan period at the latest. Th<‘ (biifen^nce of Educat ion 
Ministers, held in September, 1957 endorsed this n^commendation, which, in 
principle, was later on approved by the Union Cabinet also. 

To advise Government on Pj'imary education in general and the. preparation 
of programmes for the smooth and early implementation of the above decision 
iu particular, the All India Coiuicil for Elementary was set up durmg tlie year. 
At its first meeting held in March, 1958, the Council recommended that expan- 
sion of Elementary education be treated as an emergency problem and ev(^ry 
effort be made to achieve the target by 1965-66. The Council suggested several 
steps, such as, provision of free books, mid-day meals ajid other incentives for 
children of backward areas and poorer classes, in addition to the enforcement 
of compulsion through legislation. The State Governments and Union Territories 
were advised to introduce free and compulsory primary education immediately 
in a few selected community development areas/national extension service 
blocks as pilot projects. 

The National Institute of Basic Education, which completed the second 
year of its existence during the year, conducted research in several problems of 
education. The Institute started a quarterly Journal on Basic education and 
also published pamphlets on “Basic Activities for Non-Basic Schools”, “Exhibi- 
tion in Basic Education” and “Basic Education Abstracts”. 

The StandingjCommittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education on 
Basic Education, at its meeting in August, 1959, recommended the integration 

» 
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of Post-basic education with Secondary education. The Government accepted the 
suggestion and appointed a Committee to evolve methods of effective integration. 
Central assistance to the extent of 50 per cent of the expenditure involved was 
offered to State governments for the establishment of Post-basic schools. Out 
of the total provision of Rs. 40 lakhs for the entire plan period, Rs. 8 lakhs were 
provided for this scheme during the year. 

For schemes relating to Elementary (includmg Basic) education, the Central 
Government saiKitioned grant s totalling to Rs. 611*62 lakhs, Rs. 603*53 lakhs to 
the various State governments and Rs. 8*09 to the Union Territories during the 
year. Under another scheme, financial assistance to the tune of Rs. 2*53 lakhs 
was sanctioned to volu7)tary organisations working hi the field of Elementary 
education. The scope of the scheme regardmg improvement of salat|j)^ scales of 
primary teachers was (ixtended to teachers of middle stage also. 

Under the scheme to relieve educated unemployment, a sum of Rs. 4*46 
lakhs was sanctioned 1o vari(ms State governments durhig 1957-58. Practically 
all the 80,000 teachers and 2,000 social workers had been appointed under this 
scheme by the end of this year. 

In the field of Secondary education, the scheme relating to the improvement 
of Secondary education, which includes mainly the (conversion of existing high 
schools into higlKU secondary and multi -fiurpose scliools, made good juogress. 
During this year, 155 high schools were converted to multi-purjiose lype and 
23 1 into higher secondary ones. A sum of Rs. 2 * 69 crores was sanctioned to State 
goveriiments for the purpose. This amoimt also covered the newly initiated 
scheme of improvement in the salary scales of secondary school teachers. 

Uud(cr the sclieme for the introduction of Agricultural and Science Courses 
in rural secondary schools, eighty agricultural and ten sciejice courses were 
started. Grants amoimting to Rs. 9*3 lakhs, as first instalment of Central 
share, were sanctioned during 1957-58 out of a total provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for 
this scheme. 

The All-India Council for Secondary Education opened 29 extension service 
departments in various training colleges during the year, in addition to the 23 
extension service departments set up during the first plan period. The Council 
eontinued to organise regional and State seminars of Headmasters and subject 
teachers and seminar-cum-training courses during the year. Science teaching at 
6(^.condary stage was sought to be improved by establishing science clubs at 
schools, laboratory planning and designing of science equipment. A pilot 
Examination Unit was set up in the Council to devise measures for tlie improve- 
ment of examination system in the country. 

The scheme for the promotion of research work in problems of Secondary 
education was continued during the year and a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was provided 
for this purpose. 28 research projects were carried out in various training 
colleges and university teaching departments. A seminar of training colleges was 
organised at Bangalore on the 11th and 12th May, 1957 at which reports of the 
research work done by them were discussed. 
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Under tlie scheme to appoint Hindi teachers in secondary schools in non- 
Hindi speaking areas* the Central Government gave a grant of Es. 1 * 59 lakhs to 
the States of Andhra, Kerala and Orissa and the Union Territories of Tripura 
and Manipur. 332 Hindi teachers were appointed during the year. 

The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance devoted its 
attention, during the year, to {i) providing field services, (ii) preparing/adopting 
psychological tests, guidance filmstrips, posters, manuals, etc., (iu) giving assis- 
tance to guidance organisations and teachers’ coilegcs for conducting guidance 
personnel training courses, and (iv) bringing out publications and holding Com- 
mittees, Conferences, and Exhibitions, etc. The Bureau also conducted curricu- 
lar guidance and occupational orientation in standards VIII and XI in two 
schools of Delhi. It assisted three schools in setting up and planning the work of 
riieir guidance units. 

During 1957-58, the Central Bureau of Text Book E<*<scavch concentrated 
on evolving a unified syllabus for basic and iion-basic primary and middle 
schools in Delhi, on the analysis of the, concepts contained in t he text-books for 
the different school grad(\s in Delhi, and on the preparation of a paper on 'Ture 
Academic Kes(‘ar(*h in Vocabulaiy Load and Concept Limitations for; the 
Different Grades". It also helped the State governments in preparing and 
producing text books on different subj<*cts. The Bureau published a pamplilet 
entitled, ‘‘Text Book Selection Procedures in India”. 

Progress in the field of University education was fully maintained. The 
Conference of Education Ministers held in September, 1957, endorsed the report 
of the (bmmittee appointed to work out estimates of expenditure for the intro- 
duction of the three-year degree course. The Committee recommended that the 
expenditure should he shared by the C<mtral Government and University Grants 
Commission on the one hand and State governments and private enter})rise on 
the other in equal proportions. By the end of 1957-58, thirty universities had 
either introduced the three year degree course or had accepted the scheme in 
principle. 

The University Grants Commission continued to assist in improving the pay 
scales of teachers in universities and colleges. Five more universities implement- 
ed this scheme during the year. Grants amounting to Ks. 7,32,860 were sanc- 
tioned to the various universities for this purpose. 

The University Grants Commission also prepared a scheme for the revision of 
pay scales of teachers in affiliated colleges according toVhich StateJGovemment/ 
University/College was to share 50 per cent of the increased expenditure in case 
of men’s colleges and 25 per cent in thejease of women’s colleges, the rest being 
borne ijy the University Grants Commission. The following pay-scales were 
recommended — 


Principals 

Head of the Departments 
Lecturers 

Tutors and Demonstrators 
H/B249MofBducation--3 


Es. 600 — 40— —800 
Bs. 400—25—700 
Rs. 200—15—320—20—600 
Bs, 160—200 
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The Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, Osmania and Poona agreed to adopt 
these scales in some of their constituent and. aj^ated colleges. 

The reports of the Committee set up to go into the question of minimum 
qualifications for different categories of university teachers was received and 
referred to universities ior comments. 

Devcdopment grants amounting to Rs, 1*89 crores were paid to the various 
universities by the U.G.C. This included a sum of Rs. 26* 98 lakhs given to the 
Central Universities. 

The r(^j)orts of the study team which went to U.K. and U.S.A., to study 
‘General Education Courses’ was received. It was discussed at a confeieuco held 
at Hyderabad in December, 1957. The introduction of General Education 
Courses was ac^cepted in princi])le by almost all the universities and 'many of 
them had actually introduced these courses in one form or the other by tin-" end 
of 1957-58. 

A Cojift;rence of Vice-Chancellors of all Indian Universities, Educatk>n 
Si^cretarios of all States and other eminent- educationists was lield at New Delhi 
from .‘iOth July U) 1st August, 1957, to discuss problems of Unm^rsity Adminis- 
tration. The major topics discussed at the Confen^nce related to (1) Viee- 
Cliaucellors’ Office; (2) Problem of University Finance; (5) Constitution and 
Composition of Universit}?* Bodies; (4) Problems afTecting University Tt^-acliers; 
(5) Problems afTecting University 8tudeuts; (0) Relation between Universities 
and Boards of S^a’oiulary Education. 

Under the India Wheat-Loan Exchange Programme, foreign assistancA*. in 
the form of library books, laboratoiy (5qui])m(int and experts, etc., was continued 
to be received from the U.S.A. During tlie year, six educationists from differ- 
ent luiiversitkvs of U.S.A. visited India under this ju-ogramme. In e.oojx^ra- 
tion with the Ministry of Cbmmiuiity Development, 2, 0(H) University students 
and teachers w(*re, sele(*Jed for }>articipation in the scheme for graJiting appren- 
ticesliip in Village D(‘v(dopment during 1957. Tlie sclieiiK*. aimed at developing 
a realistic spirit of social service and res])Oiisible understanding of the problem of 
rural reeoustruetioji in India, The scheme is being financed out of the funds 
made available ibr th<* purpose by the Ford Foundation in India. 

The Rural Institutes maintained their progress during 1957-58. Some new 
courses were introduced in some of these institute's during the year. Stipends 
were also offer(‘Al to poor but meritorious students taking up courses in these 
Institutes and tlie amount disbursed during the year on this account totalled to 
Rs. 1*21 lakhs. Besides, grants amounting to Rs. 18-22 lakhs were paid to the 
rural institutes. 

Technical education made good progress during the year. It was decided to 
establish the Southern and Northern Technological Institutes at Madras and 
Kanpur respect ively. A scheme was formulated for the expansion of existing 
19 engineering colleges and 50 polytechnics and the idea of setting up of new 
engineering colleges and 6 polyteclmios by private agencies was approved. Under 
the State plans, G engineering colleges and 17 polytechnics started functioning 
during the year. Central assistance to the extent of Rs. 34-29 lakhs was sanc- 
tioned to the State Governments for the scheme that over-flowed from Hie 1st 
Five Year Plan as well as for the implementation of those of the Second Plan* 
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qu6atioxi of qualificationa for adsnission to engmeerio^ aud technologi- 
cal colleges and policlinics in the of tke new pattern of Secondary educa- 
tion was exjmmed by bodies like the M India Council for Technical Education, 
the Inter University Board, etc. It was recommended that the first deg:ro© 
courses in Engineering and Technology should be an integrated course of five 
years after the higher secondary course. 

In the fiield of Social Education, the National Fundamental Education 
Centre started the training of District Social Education Organisers to enable 
them to coordinate all social education activities in their jurisdiction. The 
production of literature for neo-literates and children received impetus through 
th<' various prize competitions held by the Ministry and such other schemes as 
the production of model and popular books, holding of literary workshops, etc. 
The National Book Tnist started functioning during the year. 

Girls’ education wliich had lagged considerably behind boys’ education 
re('oiv<d special attention of Government during the year. Special schemes for 
the expansion of girls’ education and training of women teachers were taken up. 
Under this programme Central assistance to the extent of 75 per cent was made 
available to the States. 

In the field of Audio-Visual education, a. large number of films, filmstrips 
and other equipments were added to the ( 'entral Film Library of the Ministry 
of Education. At the request of this Ministry, the All India Kadio set up an 
Advisory Committee to advise on the production of gramophone records for 
use in secondary schools. The Ordnance Factory, Dehra Dun, designed a 35mm 
film strip projector for use in educational institutions. A quarterly journal 
“Audio- Visual Education” was started in April, 1957. In addition to acquiring 
educational films from Malaya, Indonesia, CzecJioslovakia and Canada on ex- 
change basis, teaching notes of IH foreign filmstrips were translated into Hindi. 

Jn the field of Physical education, the main event was the establishment of 
the Lakshmibai College of Physical Education at Gwalior which staii ed function- 
ing from August, 1957. The Board of Physical Education and Eecreation was 
rcHJonsiituted. The scope of the National Discipline Sc‘heme which was origi- 
nally meant for schools for displaced children was extended to other schools. 

The Fourth Inter University Youth Festival was organised from 1st to 10th 
November, 1957. A larger number of university students partkapated in it than 
ever before. Financial assistance for various youth welfare activit.ies like stu- 
dents’ tours, youth leadership camps, dramatics, etc. were continued to be given 
during the year. A pilot scheme to survey the living conditions of university 
students was initiated in a few selected universities. 

During the year, 995 labour and social service camps were organised in 
rural areas, in which 1,14,050 campers participated. Five universities and five 
State governments were given financial assistance for Camps Works Projects, 
such as construction of recreation halls-cum-auditoria, swimming pools, open 
air theatres, etc. In these projects, skilled and unskilled labour was required to 
be rendered by students and teachers also. 

The Women's section of the Training Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra 
Dun started functioning from the year under review. Unmarried blind girls 
^tween 18 and 30 were admitted for vocational training. 
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Scholarships to Indian students were available under various schemes of 
the Government of India as well as scholarships and fellowships offered by the 
United Nations and Unesco and those received under the Colombo Plan and 
Point Four Programme* In addition, scholarships and fellowships offered by 12 
foreign governments and 11 foreign organisations and institutions were utilised. 
The Government of India also offered scholarships and other facilities to foreign 
students for studies in this country. University Grants Commission and univer- 
sities also continued to give scholarships/fellowships to brilliant students in 
higher education. Merit scholarships and scholarshii)S awarded to Scheduled 
Castes, »S(‘}ieduled Tribes and Other Backward Class students continued to help 
in the dcmocratisation of education in the country. ; 

Central assistance was given to various States for the propagation^and deve- 
lopment of Hindi. Schemes for the preparation of terminological indices, inves- 
tigation of t erminological material and seminars continued during the year. 

A seminar on the role of arts and crafts in Education and Community 
Development was organised by the Indian National Commission for Coopera- 
tion with Unesco at Adyar, Madras. Moreover, the Government of India parti- 
cipated in a number of conferences held abroad under the auspices of Uensco 
during the period under report. They also continued to participate in the 
Eesearch Centre on Social Implications of Industrialisation in Southern Asia 
which was set up in Calcutta as a jouit enterprise of Unesco and the Indian 
National Commission for (^operation with Unesco. 

The three Akademis — ^the Sahitya Akademi, Sangeet Natak Akademi and 
Lalit Kala Akademi — continued their activities during the year. Grants totalling 
to Bs. 14*70 lakhs were sanctioned to them. 

Activities in external cultural relations received further impetus during the 
year. Cultural agreements were concluded with Poland and Rumania. Delega- 
tions were sent out to participate in the 25()()th Anniversary Celebrations of the 
Lord Budha in Cambodia and Thailand, the 250th Anniversary Celebrations of 
the founding of the Technical University at Prague and International Congress 
of Orientalists in Germany. Tlie Indian Hockey team participated in the Afghan 
Jashan Celebrations in Kabul. Cultural delegations from Nepal, the U.S.S.R., 
Rumania, Bhutan and Mangolia were received. 

Main Developments in the States Sector 

A brief account of the main developments in various States is given 
below: 

Andhra Pradesh 

The Talengana and Andhra wings of the Directorate of Education were 
integrated. The control of Technical education was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Teclmical Education. 

A special committee, with the Minister for Education as ChairmaUf 
was formed to advise the Government on aU matters relating to Basic and Social 
education. To give fillip to Basic education, 200 new basic schools were opened 
and 699 elementary schools were converted to the basic type during the yeari 
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Pre-university and three years’ degree coarse were introduced in Sri 
Venkateswara and Osmania Universities, replacing the Intermediate find two 
years’ degree course. 

Assam 

An office of the Inspectorate was opened in the Silchar area of the State. 
Bihar 

The pay scales of primary and middle school tcachtns were revised as 
follows : 


Old Scale Revised Scale 

(i) Trained Gradmile— 

•Rs. 7rj--4— h,-}— EB— D-120— 3 Ks. 100— 5—125— EB— 4— 145— 3 
-150 —1,57 

{ii) Vntnmied Graduate and Trained Intermediate — 

Rs. 60-2— SO— EB— 2— 100 Rs. 70— 3—8.5— EB— 4— 105— 2— 111 


(m) Trained Malric Graft Teacher — 

No Scale . . , . . . Rs. 50— 2—70— EB— 2— 90 

(>) Untrained Matric Craft Teacher — 

No Scale .. .. .. Rs. 40— 2— 50— EB— 1 — 00— 2— 75 

Additional dearnes.H allowance of Rs. 5 was sanctioned to all teachers with 
pay i)e]ow Rs. 100 per month. The age of su])cramiuation for secondary school 
beaclu rs was raised from 55 to GO years. 


Bombay 

The State Governracut appointed two committees to bring about integra- 
tion in the educational development and educational administration of primary 
and secondary education in various regions of the State. 

The following imiform scales were sanctioned for teachers in secondary 
Schools in the areas of old Bombay State; 


(*) Graduates with B.T. . . 

{ii) Graduates with S.T.C. or T.D. 
and Graduates with D.P.Ed. 

(in) B.A. or B.Sc. 

(**) B.Com. or B.Sc. (Agri.) 

(«) Matric or S.S.C. with S.T.C, 
or T.D. 

(ut) Matric or S.S.C. 


Rs. 80— 5—130— EB— 6— 160— 8— 
200 

Rs. 74_4_ii4_EB— 4—130— 6— 
160 

Rs. 70—2—74 

Rs. 70— 5—130— EB— 6— 160— 8— 
200 

Rs. 56— 2—76— EB— 2—80— EB— 
4—120 

Rs. 60-3/2—56 
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The following pay scal^ for HeaHtnaslers of non-goverhm^t hi^ sohook 
were laid down: 

Ist grade : Rs. 300 — 15 — i50 

2nd grade : Rs, 250 — 10 — 350 

3rd grade : Rs. 200 — 10 — 300 

The managements were, however, given the option to choose for their 
Headmaster either the relevant pay scale aa given above or in addition to their 
normal pay as secondary teacher a duty allowance with the following range; 

1st grade : Rs. 100 — 200 

2nd grade : Rs. 50 — 100, and 

3rd grade : Rs. 40 — 75. 

The revised syllabus introduced in 1956-57 in primary trainingWstitutions 
in the old Bombay State was extended to the institutions in other areas of the 
State. ' 

Kerala 

The n^viscd scales of Rs. 40 — 3 — 55 — 4^ — 75 — ^EB — 5 — 120 was introduced 
for all trained teachers of the Travancore-Cochin area and secondary trained 
teachers of the Malabar area. The higher trained elementary school teachers 
and the lower trained elementary school teachers in the Malabar area were given 
the scale of pay of Rs, 35 — 80. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The Madhya Pradesh Board of Technical Education started functioning 
during the year. 

The basic salary of primary teacher was raised from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 p.m. 
This was made applicable to schools under all managements. 

Education was made free for children in the age group of 6 — 14 years in 
classes I to VIII. Teacher trainees in training colleges were also exempted from 
the payment of fees. 

Three year degree course was introduced in Saugar University. 

Madras 

In order to have more eflfective control and inspection of educational 
institutions, 8 new educational districts were formed. 

The entire school course was reorganised and it was decided that the 
total duration of the school course would be 11 years consisting of two units — 
an integrated elementary course of 7 years and higher secoiidary course of 4 
years. Syllabuses for the elementary course were finalised and published. 

The Pre-university and 3-year degree course were introduced in colleges 
which had the requisite facilities. A post-graduate coiurse of 2 years’ duration 
in Social Science leading to the master’s degree was instituted. 
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BSySOrB 

Tie Educational Integration Advisory Coiuinittee, set up in 1966, recom- 
mended a uniform 11-year pre-coUegiate education course for all areas of the 
State. It consisted of a 7-year luiinary (basic) education course to be followed 
by a 4-year higher secondary education course. Draft curriculla were prepared 
and published for eliciting opinion. Draft Syllabuses were also drawn up. 

Orissa 

The Government sanctioned a flat rate increase of five rupees in the pay 
of all primary school teachers who were not in receipt of any dearness allow- 
ance. 

A Government College for Physical Education was started in Cuttack in 
October 1957. 

Post-graduate teaching departments in Pliilosophy and Sanskrit were 
opened in Utkal University. 

Punjab 

The Office of the Director of Public Instruction was separated from that 
of the Education Secretary. 

A sum of Rs. 55 lakhs was provided for buildings, equipment, furniture and 
library books under the scheme to convert selected high schools into multi- 
purj)ose schools. 

On the recommendations of the Pay Revision Committee, the grade of the 
primary school teachers was raised from Rs. 50 — 100 to Rs. 60 — 1 20. 15 per cent 
of the primary school teachers were, however, given a new grade of Rs. 120 — 
175. The scale of college teacliers was revised from Rs. 180 — 400 to 
Rs. 200 — 440. 

The duration of the junior basic training course was raised from one year 
to 2 years. 

Rajasthan 

The Board of Secjondary Education, Rajasthan, was set up in July, 1957 
and the High school and Intermediate education was transferred from the 
university to the board. 

TTttar Pradesh 

Education w^as made free up to class VI. 

Technical courses were introduced in 10 government higher secondary 
schools. 

Three new extension service departments were ertablished and 900 
extension teachers received training in Advanced Agriculture and Pedagogy, 
The programme of inservice training for untrained graduate teachers of aided 
higher secondary schools was intensified by f>tarting a centre at the T. D. 
Training College, Jauhpur. 

Professors and Assistant Professors were given the following scales of pay 
with effect from 1st April, 1967 : — 

Professor • . . . Rs. 800- — ^60~1260 

Assistant Professor ■ . . ... Rs. JOO — ^20 — 600 — ^EB — 25 — 800' 
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The Gorakhpur University started to function from the yeai' imder review- 

West Bengal 

During the year, the pay scales of the teachers of secondary schools 
were revised as follows: 


Posi/ QuaUficatiuris 

Intermediate Trained . . . . . 

Ciraduato Trained . . . . . 

Hons. Graduate orM.A.Trainf'd . 

Approved Headinnstons of Higlj/IIigher 
S(*eonduiy Schools 

M.A. or P.A. (Hons.) 

B.T. with 5 years’ teaching experience . 

Approved Headmasters of junior high schools 
{goniirally trained graduates with 3 years’ 
toachi ng exper ie m;c ) 


Old Seale New Scale 

Rs. Rs. 

70 -5/2—1 00 70~>-3— 1 1 8 —4 —150 

100-5/2— no -10— 100 -r> -215— 10—225 
150 (Distinction graduate- 

to start at l|s. 1 10) 

125—5/2—130— lao - 0—150 flO— 350 


J 0/2— 150 

(M.A. II to start at 
Rs. 140). \ 

'Category A — 

pilfK) -.1()^3704 i5— 400 

2(X) ^-20/3—400 

1 aofi a speeia'I pay of 
j Rs. 25 in osase of 

Category B — 

< high schools with class 

175—15/2—325 

? 1 \'.i5rjnie) and 

Rs. iOO in ease of multi- 

( ’atogory C — ■ 
150—15/2—240. 

Category D— 
150—15/2—200. 

^purpose scliof>ls. 

1(K)- 5 -215^-1— 225 
])!us spofuil pay of 
Rs. 25. 


licvised scales of ])av as prescribed by the University Grants Gommissioa 
for aided degree colleges were introduced in 77 colleges. 

The state government accepted, in principle, the scheme of introduction, 
of the tiiree years degree course. 

A. & N. Islands 

Educational administration of the Territory was strengthened with 
the appointment of an Education Officer in the Islands. 

Delhi 

Five seminars for teachers and headmasters of schools were conducted. 
Further, the Extension Department of the Central Institute of Education or- 
ganised seminars and study circles with a view to raising the standard of 
teaching in the schools. 

In order to meet the growing demand for educational facilities, 46 primary^ 
and 33 middle and higlier secondary schools were started and 10 government 
junior basic schools were raised to senior basic standard. 

Class V in Boys’ schools was included in the primary stage during the^ 

year. 
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Control of education up to secondary stage was passed on to the Territorial 
Council which came into existence with effect from ]5th August, 1957. 

B.Ed. class was started at B.T, College, Auhar. 

X.II. & A. 

All Assistant Education Officer was appointed for the direction and ins^ 
pection of the schools in the Territory. 


The scales of pay of teachers were revised as follows: — 


Secondary Trained 
Higher Trained 


Old Scale 
Rs. 

45—3—60—2—90 

3()_1_50 


New Scale 
Rs. 

68—4—120—5—170 

50—2—60—3—90 


Manipur 

Administrative control of all the government primary and secondaiy 
schools was transferred to the newly established Territorial Council. 

Tripura 

The management of schools under Education Department was transferred 
to the Territorial Council formed during the year. 

80 primary j^liools were equipped with craft material under the scheme of 
introducing craft education in primary schools. 

W.E.P.A. 

Development schemes made a headway in the fields of text-books, Basic 
education and training of teachers. 

Pondicherry 

The changeover of the medium of instruction from French and English 
to Tamil was implemented up to 8th standard during the year. 

The Pedagogic centre organised in-service training course for the teachers. 

institutions 

During 1957-58, the number of recognised educational institutions in the 
country increased by 16,923 to 3,94,760 or by 4*5 percent., as against a 
rise of 3 - 1 per cent during the previous year. The number of universities rose 
by 6 to 38, boards of secondary and intermediate education by 2 to 14, arts 
andscience colleges by 44 to 817, research institutions by 2 to 43, professional 
and technical education colleges by 90 to 489, s|)ecial education colleges by 
20 to 148, secondary schools by 3,363 to 39,654, primary schools by 10,949 to 
2,98,247, pre-primary schools by 169 to 9,207, vocational and technical schools 
by 209 to 3,232, special education schools by 177 .to 5,189 and adult 
education schools by 1,903 to 45,961. Further details with comparative figures 
for the previous year are given in table I. 



Table I — Number of Institutions by Tsrpe 
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•Includes 1 for Applied Art & Architecture. 






ALL INSTITUTIONS 
BY TYPE - 1 957-58 


UNIVERSITIES 


BOARDS OF 
SECONDARY 
& 

INTERMEDIATE 

EDUCATION 


RESEARCH 

INSTITUTIONS 



SCHOOLS 

VOCATIONAL 
& TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 3,232 

SOCIAL (ADULT) 

EDUCATION •45,961 

SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 5,189 


817 

PROFESSIONAL 
& TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 489 

SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 148 


HIGH/ HIGHER SECONDARY 12,639 

MIDDLE 27,015 

PRIMARY 2,98,247 

PRE-PRIMARY 928 
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The ii)crease in the number of institutione was shared by almost all the 
^pesoi' institutions. The only decrease of any consequence was in the number 
‘ teacher-training schools. Tliis decrease was due mainly to the rcclaHsification 
kI upgrading of institutions and the closure of a few uneconomical training 
hoois. Colleges for Agriculture, Forestry, Home Science, Sociology, Technology 
1(1 Veteii'nary Science and schools for Marine Training, however, neither in- 
eased nor decreased. Of all types of institutions, the highest percentage 
[crease was recorded by colleges for Professional education when.', it was as 
oat as 23 • 0 per ccuit. The percentage increase lU'.xt in order was in ])re-primary 
jliools (20 • 7 ), in coJleges for Professional education (15 • 0), in uiirversitics (15 • 2), 
nnddle schools (]0*«3), in higli/liigher secondary schools (7-J), in schools 
)f Vocational and Technical education (6*9), in schools for Special education 
' 2); an<l in primary schools (3*8). 

Table 11 below’^ gives comparative figures of recognised institutions for 
95(>-57 and 1957-58 ac.cording to management. 

Table n — ^Number of Recognised Institutions by Management 


1 

Ma iiageinent 

lt).5()-57 1 

1 

n>r)7.r»8 

Numln'i 

' 

For- 
ce ntage 

Number 

Per- 

(iciitage 

1 

<■> 

■ 

3 

4 

5 

vcrifiuoin; ..... 

87,352 

23- 1 

1,01,851 

25*8 

4 rift Boards ..... 

1,56,028 

4J -3 

].5l,G40 

38*4 

Liiicipal lioards ..... 

U),()58 

1 ’ 

2-8 

10.305 

2'(i 

V ate BodioH : 





..... 

1.12,107 

21) -7 

M8,013 

1 

30 -J 

/aaided ..... 

11,032 

31 

12,345 

:m 

Total 

3,77,837 

100 0 

8,94,760 

100 c 


The pattern of distribution of institutions over various kinds of niai^age- 
.^ntvS (luring 1957-58 was similar to that during 1956-57, viz. about two-&th 
ider local boards, about one-third under private organisations and about 
icdburth under tlie government. The percentage of local board institutions 
ereas^ed this year W'hile that of the government institutions increased. 

Table J II gives the number of recognised institutions, statewise and sex- 
for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58. In all 16,923 institutions were a^ded 
iring 1957-58 out of whi(;h Bombay reported the largest single increase of 
378. It Was followed by Madhya Pradesh 3,689, Mysore 2,571, Uttar Pradesh 
' W, Bihar l,566«>and Madras 1,048. In other states the increase was Uu 
tn one thousand each. 
i^249M<>lEd(ioation— 4 



Table III— Number o! Ii^titutions by States 
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The number of recognised institutions in rural areas increased by 15,069 
bringing the total to 3,38,567. These institutions formed 86*8 per cent of 
the total number of institutions. The r distribution according to m«ji types 
is shown below : 


Number of Recognised Institutions in Rural Areas 



IOoC-57 

1957-58 

lnei'eRf5e(4-) 
Decrease’ (* ) 

! 

o 

3 

4 

UnivorHitios ..... 

3 ! 

4 

+ I 

Kcsearch Insiitutioiis .... 

3 

3 

•• 

..... 

108 

123 

ir> 

Socondai*^^ kSchooln ..... 

24,036 

27,573 

-f 2,f»97 

Primary (iru-luding Pn‘-priinary} Scboolt* 

2,58,083 

2,68,457 

-f 10,374 

V()»atio.ial and Technical Sohwds . 

380 

579 

4- 199 

Social Education PyOiitro« 

.36,562 

38,473 

-f- 1,911 

(Hher Special Education Schools 

3,403 

3,345 

,58 

Total 

i 

' 3.23,478 

3,38,557 

i f 15,078 


Enrolment 

The total niimber of pupils under instruction in recognised institutions 
increased during the year by 19,90,190 to 3,80,02,100 at the rate of 5*5 per 
cent (5- 1 per cent for boys and 0' 8 per cent for girls) as compared to 6* 1 per 
cent (5' 1 per cent for boys and 8*4 per cent :^or girls) during 1956-57. 01 the 
total number of pupils 1,00,75,322 or 28* 3 per cent w^ere girls. 

The enrolment in arts and science colleges (including research institutions 
and university teaching departments) increased by 5*4 per cent in professional 
colleges, by 14* 1 per cent in technical colleges and by 15*3 per cent in special 
colleges. Secondary schools enrolled 10*9 per cent, primary schools 3*6 per 
cent, vocational and technical schools 6*7 per cent and special schools ^(exclud- 
ing Social education schools) 2*8 per cent more students than in the previous 
year. A rise of 0* 1 per cent wsls noted in adult schools. 

Of the total enrolment, universities and colleges for general education 
accounted for 6,61,847 pupils, Professional and Technical education colleges 
1,24,401 pupils, Special education colleges 17,634 pupils, Secondary schools 
1,06,21,499 pupils, primary schools (including pre-primary schools) 2,48,60,727 
pupils, vociational and technical schools 2,89,698 pupils, special education 
schools 2,29,670 pupils and adult education centres 12,06,630 pupils. The 
break up of enrolment in different types of institutions during 1956-57 and 
1957-58 is given in table IV. 



Table IV — ^Number of Pupils by Type of Institutions 
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The distribution of enrolment in recognised institutions according t<v 
their managements is shown in table V below : — 

Table V---Number ot Pupils in Recognised Institutions by Management 



1956-57 

1957-58 


lucreM«te (- 
or 

Decrease (■ 

^ ) 

Mana.f!;eTiicnt 

N unibf ‘T 

Per- 

cenl- 

ago 

Number 

Per- 

cent- 

ago 

Number 

i 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

1 

L* 

» 

4 

5 

. \ 

i- 

Government 

7.‘{.68,I35 

20-5 

89,12,189 

23 4 

i 1 5,4-1 ,or4 

-[v2l-0 

District Uoard . 

1,37,00,224 

38 J 

1,35,15,194 

35-6 

— 1,85,030 

— - 1*4 

Municipal I5oarcl 

27,05,726 

7-5 

26,87.507 

71 

1 

-- 18,219 

— 0-7 

Private Hoflies; 







Aided .... 

1,00,23,827 

30-3 

1,15.86,776 

30-5 

I 

-1 0,62,949 

-1 (rl 

Unaided 

13,08,064 

3-6 

13,00,500 

3*4 

7,564 

- ~ 0.6 

Total 

3,60.06,976 

100* 0 

3.80,02,166 i 

1 

1000 

-1-19,90,190 

• 55 

1 


The above tnble shows that tlie entire increase in enrolment during 1 967-58 
was monopolised by Government controlled and aided institutions. Further, 
it is interesGng to re^d the above tjxlde with table IF. It will be seen that 
41*0 per cent local board institutions enrolled about 42*7 per cer)t students, 
25*8 per cent government institutions accounted for 23*4 per cent enrolment, 
and 33*2 per cent private institutions contained 33*9 ]>er cent juipils. 


Table VI gives the distribution of pupils in recognised institutions classi- 
fied according to stages of instruction for the years 1950-57 and 1957-5H. 
The enrolment increased at all stages excej)t in Social education. Of 
the total number of pupils, 94*9 per cent received General education, 0*5 
per cent Professional and Special collegiate education and 4*6 per cent Voca- 
tional and Special education. The pupils for General education were further 
distributed as pre-primary 0*3 per cent, primary 75*9 per cent, secondary 
22*0 per cent and collegiate 1*8 per cent. 

During the year under review 70*1 per cent of pupils came from rural 
areas. Of these 71*7 per cent were studying in primacy and pre-primary 
schools, 22*6 per cent in secondary schools and 1*1 per cent in colleges and 
universities. 







Table VI — ^Number of Pupils in Recognised Institutions by Stages of Instruction 
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Table VII— Number ot Pupils by States 
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Table VII gives statewise distribution of enrolment in recognised insti- 
tutions for 1956-57 and 1957-58. But for N.E.F.A. and Himachal Pradesb 
where the enrolment decreased by 28* 0 per cent and 11-5 per cent respectively, 
the enrolment increased in all the States and Territories. Among the States, 
Uttar Pradesh reported the highest increase in enrolment which was to the 
extent of 4,27,925 students. Other States which reported an increase of more 
than one lakli were Bombay (3,93,420), Bihar (1,22,935), Kerak (1,02,429), 
Madhya Pradesh (1,66,937), Madras (1,77,825) and Mysore (1,53,093). On 
percentage basis rise was highest in L.M. & A. Islands (48*8) and least in West 
Bengal (1-0). 

Figures in (;ol. (10) of table VII which represent the percentages of pupils 
to the t^otal estimated population of the State reflect wide inter-State varia- 
tions. Kerala ranked first in the matter of bringing 18-2 per cent of the toftal 
population under instruction. Other States showing significant positionsl in 
this regard were: Manipur (1|*4 j)er cent), Delhi (14-9 per cent), Bombay 
(12*2 per cent), Assam (11*2 ])er cent), Madras (11-2 ])er cent), Tripura (10^9 
jier cent), Mysore and Wc.>t Bengal (10*8 per cent), L.M. & A. Ishinds (10*;6 
per cent). In other States and Territories, it was loss than 10 per cent. 

Expenditure 

During 1957-58, the total expenditure on education amounted to Ks. 
2^0*65 crores, as against Rs. 206*29 crores during the previous year. 
This shows an increase oJ* 16* 6%. Of the total exj)enditu re during 1 957-58, 
t li(' exj)eiiditure on instil utions for boys was Rs. 216* 80 crores (90*1%) and 
that on institutions for girls Rs. 23*<S5 crores (9*9%). 

TabltJ \''ill below gives the distribution of tlie total expenditure 
during 1956-57 and 1957-58, according to the sources from which it was met. 

Table VIII — Expenditure on Education by Sources 




i9r)7-;>8 


1 

Source 1 

i 

1 

Amouni | 

j 

1 

Borccni ' 
npo 

Amount * 

1 1 

Berne nt- 
ap;® 

1 ! 

] 

2 i 

6 

4 

.5 

Governineiii funds .... 

1, i:j,r.7,ij 7* 

(>4-0 

l,57,S9,9:i,209 

05 0 

District Board Tunds , , . . 

8 hhi tM>,or>o 

1 

1 41 

1 

j 9,09,82,587 

4-0 

Ma/sicij):'! Board {'und:' .... 

! 

0,7B..»7,4hl 


1 

j 7,18,42,185 

3 1 

Fees 

4e,B>,(B,8B» i 

19-4 

! 4:?,0.‘l,94,2(>8 

J«-2 

Kiido'VMuonl'^ . . . . . ! 

«.43,70,49f) 

! 

i 0,98,1 1,3:14 

j 

2-9 

Ollier Sources ..... 

1:2,57,94,21)8 

6' 1 

1 14>5,IH,()03 

6-2 

Total 

1 2,06,29,41,248 

100* 0 

i2,40,65/t',lS6 

j 

B/00 


♦Incliulefl gra?U8 tjy Oovcnimerit t«> Incul bofJiea which woro ihown the I>istricl 

i.ud Municipal iJoards in Kciucjation in India, . lUMi o'?. 
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The above table shows that (a) all souioes reported greater expenditure 
on education during the year, (6) Government sho^dered a considerable part 
of the financial responsibility involved in sustaining the country’s educational 
system, as out of every three rupees spent on education two came from this 
source. But public fimds (i.e. Government and local boards together) met 
about three-fourths of the total expenditure, while the rest came from fees 
and other sources in the ratio of 2 : 1 and (c) there was no significant variation 
in the pattern of the distribution of expenditure from various sources[during 
the two years. 

Table IX— Expenditure on Education According to Heads of Charges 





I Increase (+) or 

1 Decrease ( — ) 

1 

Haads of Charge 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

1 

2 \ 

3 

4 

. ii 


Es. 

Be. 

Es. 

laJ 

Direct — 

Universities . 

9,19,60,716 

9,80,61,608 

+61,00,792 

y 

4 6-e 

Boards of Secondary and/ 
or Intermediate Edu- 
cation 

1,49,89,496 

1,75,70,112 

+ 26,80,617 

417-2 

Kesearch Institutions 

1,76,16,723 

2,94,47,738 

+ 1,10,32,016 

+68-1 

Arts & Science Colleges . 

12,82,46,536 

14,11,57,784 

•f 1,29,12,248 

+10-1 

Professional Colleges 

7,78,93,694 

8,84,21,198 

+ 1,06,27,604 

413-6 

Special Education Colleges 

48,63,447 

61,66,717 

+ 12,92,270 

426-6 

]^gh Schools 

41,68,62,710 

46,47,01,661 

-f 4,88,48,961 

+11*7 

Middle Schools 

17,14,89,940 

20,76,71,767 

+ 3,61,81,827 
+ 8,23,39,580 

4-21*1 

Primary Schools 

68,47,78,161 

66,71,17,741 

+14-1 

Pre-Primary Schools 

28,86,710 

32,99,544 

-f 4,12,834 

41^3 

Vocational and Technical 
Schools 

6,80,00,117 

7,21.30,481 

+ 1,41,30,364 

+25r^ 

Social Education Sohoole • 

68,34,998 

68,63,132 

-f 18,134 

+ 0.3 

Special Education Schools 

2,10.53,364 

2,23,66,569 

•f 13,12,205 

+ 6-2 

Total (Direct) 


1,82,49,43,962 

^22,85,89,441 

+14-3 

Indireof-— 





Direction 

97,88,916 

1,03,40,178 

+ 6,61,262 

+ 6-6 

Inspection 

Buildings 

Scholarships . 

3,14,27,168 

3,73,90,968 

-f 69,63,800 

+19- 0 

22,98,36,355 

27,78,98,109 

4- 4,80 61,754 

+20-9 

9,06,89,606 

10,56,78,336 

4 1,48,88,730 

+16-4 

Hostel Charges 

2,88,70,166 

3,78,13,419 

+ 89,43,263 

+810 

MisoeUaneous 

7,69,74,637 

11,26,80,226 

4- 3,66,06,688 

+48-2 

Total 

46,65^86,737 

58,16,01,234 

^11,50X4,497 

+24-7 

Grand Total 

3p06,29,41,248 

2p40»65, 45,186 

-f84,d6,08p988 



M/B249MofE!dooation-~5 
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Of the total expenditure of Rs. 240- 66 crores during 1967-68, the direct 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 182-49 crores or 75-8 per cent and the indirect 
expenditure to Rs. 58-16 crores or 24-2 per cent. The expenditure of 
Rs. 206 -29 crores during 1966-57 was composed of Rs. 169- 63 crores or 77-4 per 
cent as direct expenditure and Rs. 46-66 crores or 22-6 per cent as indirect 
expenditipe. These figures show an increase of Rs. 22-86 crores or 14-3 
per cent in the direct expenditure and of Rs. 11 - 50 crotes or 24- 7 per cent in 
the indirect expenditure. The break-up of the direct and indirect e^nditure 
into various heads of charge is given in table IX. ^ 


Of the total direct expenditure, 20-9% was incurred on University and 
Collegiate education, 36-8% on secondary schools, 36-7% on primary and 
pre-primary schools and the remaining 6-6% on vocational, technical 
and special schools. The distribution of indirect expenditure was- 
direction and inspection 8-2%, buildings 47-8%, scholarships 18-2%, hoitels 
6-5% and miscellaneous charges 19-3%. 

The increase in the direct expenditure was unevenly distributed over the 
various heads of charge. Primary schools reported the highest increase 'of 
Rs. 8-23 crores, followed by high schools (Rs. 4-88 crores), middle schools 
(Rs. 3-62 crores), vocational and technical schools (Rs. 1-41 crores) arts and 
science colleges (Rs. 1-29 crores), research institutions (Rs. 1-19 crores) and 
professional coUeges (Rs. 1-05 crores). The increase in the case of other types 
of institutions was less than one crore each. On percentage basis, the highest 
mCTease was in respect of research institutions (68-1%). Special education 
colleges, vocational and technical schools and middle schools are some of the 
other types of institutions which recorded impressive increases of 26-6°/ 
24 -4% and 21.1% respectively. 


Tim highest mcrease under indirect expenditure was in the case of build- 
mgs (Rs. 4-81 CTores). The expenditure on scholarships also increased subs- 
tantiaUy. aside miscellaneous items, expenditure on hostels reported 

an mcrease of 31-0 per cent and that on buildings 20-9%. 

^ S* distribution of indirect expenditure 

durmg 1956-57 and 1957-58. ^ 


Table X Indirect Expenditure on Edneatioa by Sources 


Sourco 


Oayernment funds 
Local Board funds 
Fees . 
Fcaiowments 
Other Sources 


Percentage of Expen- 
diture met during 


- 

1966-57 

1967-68 

• 

76-4 

76-3 

“ * • • 

4‘7 

3-9 

• • • • 

6-7 

6* *7 

• • • . 

6-6 

4-6 

• 

8-6 

10*6 

Total 

1000 

1000 



t,AKt.{NUI i UKL. QN E.DUCATION 
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The above table sho'WB that souxce-wise distribution of indirect expendi- 
during the two years was almost similar. 

The break up of indirect expenditure on various types of institutions as 
urell as institutions under various managements cannot be given. Table XI 
)elow gives the distribution of direct expenditure according to the manage- 
ment of institutions for the year 1956-67 and 1957-68. 


Table XI— Direct Expenditure on Institutioiis by Management 



1956-57 

1957-68 

Per- 

centage 

increase 

Management 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Government .... 

43,85,79,271 

27*5 

65,09.29,683 

30' 2 

4-25-6 

Pistrict Board 

34,12,42,531 

21-4 

36,11,77,790 

19-8 

+ 5*8 

Municipal Board 

10,38,38,432 

6-5 

11,15,80,984 

61 

-f 7'6 

Private Bodies: 

1 





Aided .... 

63,04,67,786 

39' 5 

71,99,55,124 

39-4 

-f 14'2 

Unaided .... 

8,22,26,491 

51 

8,13,00,471 

4'6 

— M 

Total 

1,59,63,54,511 

1000 

1,82,49,43,952 

1000 

+14 3 


The above table seen with table no. II shows that 30*2% of the 
direct expenditure was expended on Government institutions, which formed 
25-8% of the total number of institutions. The institutions under local 
boards, which were 41 • 0% of the total, accounted for 25- 9% of the expenditure, 
while the institutions imder private management, which were 33-2% of the 
total, claimed 43-9% of the expenditure. 

It has been mentioned above that the Government expenditure on edu- 
cation was of the order of Es. 157’ 90 crores during 1967-58. Table XII gives 
the distribution of this expenditure over various types of institutions. This 
table shows that primary schools claimed about one-third, secondary schools 
about one-fourth and the different items of indirect expenditure another one- 
fourth of this expenditure. The rest was incurred on universities and colleges 
and other types of schools. 

The State-wise details of the total expenditure on education for the 
years 1966-57 and 1967-68 is given in table XIII. Of all the States, Bombay 
reported the highest expenditure (Bs. 46- 18 crores), followed by Uttar Eradesh 
(Es. 30’46 crores). West Bengal (Rs. 26’ 71 crores) and Madras (Rs. 23’ 11 
crores). Among the Union Territories, Delhi with an expenditure of Rs. 8 ’04 
crores was at the top. Tripura was the only other Union Territory to report 
expenditure exceeding Rs. one crore. The lowest expenditure was reported 
by Orissa (Rs. 6*.37 CTores) among the States and by L.M.& A. Islands 
(Rs. O’ 01 crores) among the Union Territories. 
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Table xn-nDiaiributiozi ^ Goveimnent Expen^tiue on G4po«iion 


Item 

1956-57 

1957-68 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Total 

Expen- 

diture 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Total 

Expen- 

diture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Bs. 


Bs. 

! 

1 

\ 

Institutions for Mon .... 

1,18,10,43.) 58 

91*2 

1,44,04,38,041 

91*2 

Institutions for Wonicn 

11, 39, 712,383 

8'8 

13,85,54,568 

^•8 

Total 

1,29,56,15,541 

100- 0 

1,57,89,98,209 

100*0 

Universities ...... 

3,91,85,590 

30 

4,49,66,663 

2*8 

Boards of Secondary and/or Intermediate 





Education ..... 

8,04,917 

01 

8,00,810 

0*1 

Besearch Institutions .... 

1,62,48,231 

1*2 

2,83,53,426 

1*8 

Arts & Science OoUegoH .... 

4,64,93,508 

3*5 

4,92,83,854 

3*1 

Professional Colleges .... 

6,22,93,772 

40 

5,86,53,759 

3*7 

Special Education Colleges 

28,62.330 

0-2 

38,28,1(K) 

0*2 

High Schools ..... 

17,47,07,760 

13*5 

20,62,74,726 

13*1 

Middle Schools ..... 

1 1,38.50,899 

8-8 

15,01,10,161 

9*5 

Primary Schools ..... 

43,55,73,503 

33-6 

52,36,73,865 

33*2 

Pro-Primary Schools .... 

7,34,845 

0-1 

9,63,573 

0*1 

Vooaticnal Schools .... 

4,29,21,785 

3-3 

6,41,32,577 

3*4 

Special Education Schools 

1,88,75,760 

1-5 

1,99,70,913 

1*3 

Direction and Inspection 

3,83,49 207 

30 

4,55,19,808 

2*9 

Scholarships . . . . . 

8,09,29,271 

6-2 

9,43.34,607 

6*0 

Hostel Charges ..... 

1,19,88,606 

0-9 

1,18,88,874 

0*7 

Buildings ...... 

16,08,18,983 

12*9 

20,26,14.113 

12*8 

Miscellaneops ..... 

6,39,16,524 

4*2 

8,37,23,381 

5*3 

Grand Total 

1.29.56,15,541 

1000 

1,57.89,93,209 

100*0 


^able XIII also stows that the i^c^ease in expenditure although unevep. 
Was shared by all the States and the Union Territories except Himachal Pradesh. 
The highest increase was reported by Bombay (Rs. 7-26 crores), followed by 
Madras (Rs. 3-75 crores), West Bengal (Rs. 3-34 crores), Uttar Pracjesh 
(Rs. 2 "77 crores), Madhya Pradesh (]fe. 2*27 crores) and Andhra ^Eodesh 
(Rs. 2*10 crores). In other States the increase was less than Rupees two 
crores. On percentage basis, Assam, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 
h^d the first three positions in respect of increased educational expenditure. 
Among the Union Territories, L.M. & A. Islands multiplied its educational 
expenditure almost five-fold. 

Figures in columns 12 to 16 of table XIII give the percentage of expendi-? 
ture on education met from different sources. Among the States the Govenpi- 
rn^t contribution was highest in Jammu & Kashmir where it was 93*2%. 
Other States where the Government met more than 76% of the expeindituie 





COST PER CAPITA 

(OF POPULATION) 

ON EDUCATION 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

ASSAM 

Bihar 

BOMBAY 

JAMMU & KASHMIR 
KERALA 

MADHYA PRADESH 

MADRAS 

MYSORE 

ORISSA 

PUNJAB 

RAJASTHAN 

UTTAR PRADESH 

WEST BENGAL 

A 8.N. ISLANDS 

DELHI 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
LM& A. ISLANDS 
MANIPUR 
TRIPURA 
N E.F. A. 
PONDICHERRY 

INDIA 

fRUPEEsV 
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were : J^jasthan (84-3%), Madhya Pradesh (82-6%), Kerala (80-6%), Orissa 
(80 4^) and Assam {/O' 2%). Government met only 62 '6% of the educational 
expenditure in Punjab where it was the lowest. Among the Union Territories, 
the Government contribution in the educational expenditure varied between 
71-3% in Manipur and 100% in L.M. & A. Islands and N.E.P.A. 

, contribution of the local boards to the educational expenditure was 
significant only in Madras (14-4%) and Andhra Pradesh {13*9%). Elsewhere 
It was le:.s than 10%, if at all. 

In so far as fees are concerned, the income therefirom met 27-2% of the 
«:^n^ture in Punjab. 26-6% in West Bengal, 24-1% in Uttar Pradesh, 
21'0/o m Bombay and 20-3% in Manipur. In other States, their contribu- 
tion to educational expenditure was less than 20%. 

E^owments and other sources met about 12 '8% of the expenditure in 
Utter Pradesh, 11-5% in Punjab, 10'.9% in Madras, lO-fo/o in Bihar and 
10- 0% m both Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. Elsewhere it was less than 10%. 

columns 17 and 18 give the average annual cost per^pupil in 
different States during 1956-57 and 1967-68. There was, as usual, wide inter- 
btete variation. Among the States the highest cost was in Kajasthan 

80' 2) and the lowest in Kerala (Rs. 44*1). The range in respect of the 
Union Territories was Rs. 377-4 in N.E.P.A. and Rs. 28-3 in Manipur. 

Figures in column 19 give the expenditure on education per head of 
pop^tion. During 1967-58, the per capite’ expenditure on education was 
^i)'9. This average was composed of a largejvariety of averages of the 
different States and Union Territories, the range being from Rs. 9-4 in West 
Bo^l to Rs. 2' 8 in Jammu & Kashmir among the States and from Rs. 36- 1 
in Delhi to Rs. 2-7 in N.E.F.A.[ among the Union Tenitories. 

ntiove is a brief description of the educational progress made during 
57-58. The subsequent chapters in this report discuss the progress in the 
different fields of education in greater detail. 
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Table Zm— Sxpenditore <n 


*^tate 

On Institutions for Boys 

On Institutions lor Girls 

X956-57 

1957-58 

1960.07 

; 1957-58 

. - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Bb. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Aiidhra Pradesh . 

13,70,06,834 

15,79,79,845 

1,03,48,297 

1,04,63,310^ 

Assam 

4,42,43,103 

5,62,91,964 

4l,22;692 

51,04,481' 

Bihar . 

12,98,13,809 

14,62,64,520 

78,60,148 

94,33,185 

Bombay 

33,55,40,593 

40,30,31,027 

4,37,23,534 

4,87.89,110 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1,04,82,383 

1,15,46,377 

■ 20,32,522 

21,82,097 

Kerala 

10,71,68,563 

11,95,62,294 

67,70,484 

79,91,206 

Madhya Pradesh . 

9,87,34,390 

11,85,13,721 

1.13,86,233 

1,43,03,175 

Madras 

17,71,66,979 

21,12.34,591 

1,64,33,259 

1.99,14,841 

Mysore 

9,73,16,525 

11,20,50.149 

1,03,44,873 

1,37,50,403 

Orissa , 

4,34,09,073 

5,14,02,841 

19,72,623 

22.88,048 

Punjab 

9,46,12.248 

11,08,24,702 

1,87,32.399 

1,90,46,030 

Rajasthan . 

5,36,16,307 : 

0,75,85,017 

60,82.090 

75,35,221 

Uttar Pradesh . • 

25,10,89,807 

27,51,39,205 

2,05,72,995 

3,02,69,113 

West Bengal 

20,66,76,983 

23,63,45,519 

2,80,18,308 1 

3,07.39,876 

A. & N, Islands . 

3,51,104 

3,81,478 



Delhi . 

4,97,87,931 

6,55,14,049 

1,19.64,172 

1,48,70,144 

Himachal Pradesh 

61,00,142 

69,06,130 

3,62,767 

3,21,037 

L* M. & A. Islands 

21,273 

1.21,821 

. , 1 


Manipur 

26,40,061 

32,69,162 

1.34,760 

1,71,464 

Tripura 

71,33,716 

1,05,94,882 

5,46,915 

8,23,465 

N.E.P.A. . 

13,72,895 

17,19,849 

. . 

! 

Pondicherry 

20,83,345 

27,19,668 

1,20,044 

6,70,109 

India 

1»85, 54,22,183 

2,16,79,88,811 

20,75.19.115 

28.85.56.875 
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Edacation by Si^ 


Total 

Inoreafte (4-) 
or 

Decrease ( — ) 

State 

1956-67 

1957-58 

Amount 

Percent- 

age 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 



14,74,16,131 

16,84,43,155 

+ 

2,10,28,024 

4- 14-3 

Andhra Rradesh 

4,83,66,855 

0,13,96,445 

H- 

1,30,30,590 

-f 26-9 

Assam 

13,70,73,967 

16,66.97,706 

+ 

1,80,23,748 

4- 13- 1 

Bihar 

37,92,04,127 

46,18,20,137 

4- 

7,25,56,010 

4~ 19- 1 

Bombay 

1,25,14,855 

1,37,28,474 

4- 

12,13,619 

+ 9-7 

Jammu & Kashmir 

11,39,34,047 

12,75,53,500 

4- 

1,36.19,453 

4- 12-0 

Kerala 

ll,01,20/)23 

13,28,16,896 

4- 

2.26,90,273 

4- 20-6 

Madhya fra-desli 

19,36,00,238 

23,11,49,432 

-h 

3,75,49,194 

4- 19-4 

Madras 

10,76,01,398 

12,i38,00,612 

-h 

1,81,39,214 

4- 16-8 

Mysore 

4,63,81,096 

6,36,90,889 

+ 

83,09,193 

4- 18-3 

Orissa 

11,33,44,647 

12,98,70,732 

4- 

1,65,26,085 

4“ 14*6 

1 Punjab 

6,96,98,457 

1 7,51,20.238 


1,64,21,781 

4- 26-8 

Rajasthan 

27,76,62,802 

30,63,98,318 


2.77,35,516 

4- 9-9 

Uttar Pradesh 

23^36,94,291 

26,70,85.395 

+ 

3,33,91,104 

4- 14-3 

West Bengal 

3,51,104 

3,81,478 

4* 

30,374 

4- 8-7 

A. & N. Islands 

6.17,62,103 

8,03,84,193 

-f 

1,86,32,090 

4- 30‘2 

Delhi 

64,62,909 

62,27,167 

— 

2,26,742 

- 3*6 

Himachal Pradesh 

21,273 

1,21,821 

-f 

1,00,548 

4-472-7 

D. M. & A. Islands: 

27,74,821 

34,30,626 

+ 

6,66,805 

4- 28. 6 

Manipur 

76.80,630 

1,14,18,347 

+ 

87,37,717 

4* 48-7 

Tripura 

13>72,896 

17,19,849 

+ 

3,46,954 

4- 25-3 

NJJ.F.A. 

22,03«989 

32,89,777 

-f 

10,86,388 

4- 49-3 

Pondicherry 

2,06,29,411,248 

2,40,05,45,186 

-f 84,88,08,988 

4- 16-7 

India 
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Table Xm— Expenditure on Education by States— Oon<<l. 



Percentage of Expenditure met from 

Average 

Annual 








Cost per 

Pupil 

Expendi- 
ture per 

•■State 

Govt. 

funds 

Local 

Board 

funds 

Fees 

Endoiv- 

ments 

Other 

sources 

1956-57 

1967-58 

Capita 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 







Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Andhra Pradesh 

02*9 

13-2 

13-9 

4-3 

5-7 

47-3 

52-7 

4-8 

ABaarn 

7«*2 

0-5 

IC'4 

4-2 

2-7 

42-1 

50-0 

6-0 

Bihar 

69-0 

2-6 

18-3 

1-3 

8-8 

60-6 

54-7 

3-6 

Bombay . 

(il • 0 

9-2 

21-0 

1-3 

7-5 

59-0 

66-2 

8-1 

Jammu and 

Kaahmir 

93-2 


40 

1-0 

1-8 

59-9 

66-3 

2-8 

Kerala 

80- 6 

2-6 

10- 1 

0-3 

6-4 

40-8 

44-1 

8-0 

Madhya Pradeah 

82*5 

5-5 

C-C 

1-0 

4-4 

68-4 

64-7 

4-7 

Madras 

58*1 

14-4 

16-6 

10-0 

0-9 

56-2 

63-8 

6-8 

Mysore 

72*6 

6-5 

12-6 

0-8 

7-6 

47-9 

52-4 

5-6 

Orissa 

80-4 

1-2 

8-4 

3-7 

6-3 

47-8 

54-3 

3-4 

Punjab 

52-6 

8-7 

27-2 

6-4 

5-1 

61-2 

67-6 

7-0 

Eajasthan 

84-3 

0-8 

7-9 

4-4 

1 

2-6 

70-4 

80-2 

4-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 

55-2 

7-9 

24-1 

1-6 

11-2 

66-] 

66-0 

4-3 

West Bengal 

62-2 

3-0 

26-6 

2-6 

5-7 

07-4 

76-3 

9-4 

A. & N. Islands 

94-9 


5-0 


0-1 

102*2 

108-5 

9*6 

Delhi 

73-3 

9-1 

13-0 

0-5 

4-1 

183-0 

227*6 

35-1 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

91-4 

0-7 

4-3 

0-7 

2-9 

64-7 

70*6 

5-6 

L« M. 8i A. 
Islands 

100-0 

, , 

.. 



12*9 

49-6 

3-0 

Manipur . 

71*3 

0-0 

20-3 

81 

0-3 

26-2 

28-3 

6-3 

Tripura 

92-0 

.. 

6-4 

2-2 

0-4 

80*0 

106-8 

16-6 

N.E.P.A. . 

100-0 



. . 

, , 

216-9 

377-4 

2*7 

Pondicherry 

87-9 

• • 

6-9 

0-S 

4-7 

73-5 

96-2 

8-7 

India 

65-6 

7-1 

18-2 

2-9 

6-2 

67-8 

68-3 

5-9 


CHAPTER II 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION AND PERSONNEL 

This chapter deals with the main developments|^that took place in tlie 
field of (a) Educational Organisation (6) Educational Services and (c) Direction 
and Inspection in the various States during 1957-58. 

(a) Educational Organisation 

During the year under review, the Central Ministry of Education was 
renamed as the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. The Scientific 
Research Division cf the former Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research and its subordmate ofiices were transferred to the new Ministry of 
Education and Scientific Research. The reconstituted Ministry consisted of 
three departments, viz., (i) Department of Education, (ii) Department of 
Cultural Activities and Physical Education and {in) Department of Scientific 
Research and Technical Education. 

Except for the States of Andhra Pradesli, Kerala, Madras, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, no substantial change occurred in the educational set-up of the 
States. In Andhra Pradesh, the branch office of the Directorate at Kumool was 
shifted to Hyderabad, and Telangaua and Andhra wings of the Directorate 
were integrated. A separate department for Technical education was also 
established. In Kerala, the offices of the Divisional Education Officers and those 
of Inspectresses were abolished with effect from January 1958, and instead, the 
offices of District Education Officers were increased. Even the post of Office 
Superintendent (Admn.) was substituted by that of District Education Officer 
(Admn.). In Madras, 8 new educational districts were added, to have an 
effective and efficient control and supervision on educational institutions. In 
Punjab, the Director of Public Instruction was relieved of his duties as Educa- 
tion Secretary, for which a new post was created. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, however, continued to function as ex-officio Additional Secretary to the 
Grovenunent of Pimjab, Education Department, Posts of Associate Inspectors 
were created in 8 big districts of Uttar Pradesh to exercise effective control over 
the educational institutions in those districts. 

In the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, the 
control and maintenance of primary and secondary schools were vested m the 
Territorial Councils of those Territories. Principal Education Officers were 
appointed to administer control on these institutions. 

(b) Educational Services 

The educational services continued to consist of two broad cadres in almost 
aU the States e.g. (i) State Educational Services, generally divided into Glass I 
and Class II and (ii) Subordinate Educational Services divided into different 
classes with different scales of pay. 

The total strength of the State Educational Services (includmg equivalent 
posts where such services did not exist) increased from 6,939 to 9,060 during 
1967-58. Of the total, 928 posts were in class I and 8,132 posts m class II. Their 
distribution among different classes is given below in table XTV. 
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Table XIV— Distribution of State Educational Services according to Branches 


Branches 

Class I 

Class II j 

Total 

Mon 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

o 

! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Direction and Inspection 

218 

25 

827 

93 

1,163 

Collegiate 

568 

[ 

37 

i 4,652 

1 

569 j 

5,726 

School 

45 

3 

1,565 

334 

1,947 

Others 

32 


200 

7 ' 

239 

Total 

1 

868 

65 

1 

7,144 j 

1,008 

9,075 


Of the class I posts, 318 were filled by direct recruitment, 487 by promotion 
and 70 by officiating arrangements. The remaining 63 posts were kept in abey- 
ance. The corresponding numbers in case of class II posts were 3,745, 3,340, 614 
and 448 respectively. The state-wise distribution of these posts according to 
classes is given in table XV. 

There was no noteworthy change in the scales of pay of the different 
educational services m the States during this year. 

<c) Direction and Inspection 

Almost every State reported substantial expansion in their Directorate 
to cope with the increasing volume of work connected with educational (Jevelop- 
ment schemes imder the Second Five Year Plan, 

The total expenditure on Direction and Inspection increased by 
Rs. 65,15,062 to Rs. 4,77,31,146 during the year and constituted about 2-0 per 
cent of the total expenditure on Education, as in the previous year. The expendi- 
ture on Direction and Inspection met from Govt, funds constituted 96*4 per 
cent. The share of the local boards and other sources came to 4 • 1 and 0 • 5 per 
cent respectively. The contribution from fees was negligible. 

Table XVI gives the distribution of the expenditure on Direction and 
Inspection in the different States for the years 1966-57 and 1057-58. Except 
for the States of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, where this expenditure de- 
clined to the extent of 4 • 2 and 3 • 7 per cent respectively, all the States reported 
increased expenditure on this score. The highest expenditure among States 
was reported by Bombay (Rs. 66,99,850), Mowed closely by Uttar Pradesh 
(Rs. 67,28,267), Bihar (Rs. 43,57,720) and the ICFwest by Jammu & TCafthmir 
(Rs. 6,23,200). In Union & Other Territories, it ranged from Rs. 6,86,958 in 
Delhi to Rs. 1,000 in L.M. & A, Islands. 
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It will be seen from col. (8) of table XVI that the percentage of ejcpenditure 
on Directiw and Inspection to the total expenditure on Education varied from 
State to State. The range was between 4-5 per cent in Janunn & Kashmir to 
0-9 per cent in West Bengal among States and from 0*9 per cent in Delhi to 
12 ’0 per cent in N.E.E.A. among Territories. 

The percentage of expenditure on Direction and Inspection as borne by 
different agencies in the States is shown in columns (9) to (12) of table XVI. 
Except in Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Ihmjab, Uttar Prad^h, 
West Bengal and Delhi, where local boards contributed to the extent of 1 • 9, 0- 6, 
0 ■ 5, 23 • 4, 4 • 8, 8 • 6, 1 • 8 and 28 • 7 per cent re.spectively and in Andhra Pradesh, 
where the expenditure from fees and other sources amounted to 2*6 per cent 
each, the entire expenditure was borne by the respective State Governments 
and Administrations of Territories. 



Table XV— State Educational Service — Claaies I and n 
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Table XVI— Expenditure on Direction & Inspection 
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Rajasthan . . 1 3,78,632 6,62,254 13,65,785 19,00,727 17,44,417 | 25,62,981 3-4 . lOOd) 
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CHAPTER III 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

On the recomnieudation made at tlie 23rd rneetiag of the Central Advisory- 
Board of Education held in January 1956, an All-India Coimcil for Elementary 
Education (consisting of 23 metuhcrs including U representatives from States)' 
was established by the (Government of India in July 1957. The main functions 
of the council inter alia are— 


(?) to advise the (Government of India, the State Oovernments and thej- 
local bodies on all niattei-s relating to education; ^ 

(ii) to prepare programmes for the early im])lementation of Article 
45 of the Constitution of India, (provision of universal, free and 
compidsory education to children in age-group 6— IG by 1960-01); 
and to revise them as and when ne(!essji,iy; 

(Hi) to prepare or to have prepared detailed programmes for the expan- 
sion ajid improvement of Elementary education in ench State ; and 

(iv) to jn'odiice or assist in the production of literature. 

As it would not lx; practicable to attain the objective of providing free naid 
compulsory education by the specified ])crio(l in accordance with the direct ive 
of Article 15 of the Constitution of India., the Ediusitmu Panel set up by the 
Planning Commission recomnieuded that ■ 

(/) an attempt should be mad(* to realise the objective of j)roviding 
univoisal, free aiwl (•.onipiilsoiy education for all children upto 14 
years in a period of 15 to 20 years at the latest; and 

(ii) the immediate ol)j(H9ive sluuild be tlic iuirodiiction of universal. 
fr(‘e and e.ompnlsory education for all children up to the. age of 11, 
which sliould be Jicliievcd by the end of 1965-66 at the latest. 


Tlie above recomme.nd'^tions, anumgst other items, were discussed in the fii>;t 
meeting of the Council held in Marcli 19.58 and it was felt that these should be 
implemented to the fullst extent uossibh*. The Council further re,coiumendod 
that 'the major need of the coiml.iy in the fiehl of ele.mentaTy cduc.'Uion was to 
establih scliools 'm all school-le.ss habit, '.lions as early as p<Wblc. The Council 
also fo't that, as a teiupor-iry nic.isiire. the States could be advised to !Uiiint.aiu 
a pupil-tcachcr ratio of JO ; 1. iilthough in their opinion the desirable ratio 
w.as 30 -.1. 

Ti>e temp > of development in the field of primary eiluoation, initiated 
after t '.le -athunment of indepeiuh'iice, was maint.:uned during lliis year also, 
.a.s will be seen from tlie following lirief .mcount of tlie main devclojiments that 
toe.!; jilace in ilie various Siates/Territories. 
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Andhra Pradesh 

In Andhra area, the scheme of taking over aided elementary schools by 
Government was in full swing and extended to one more district, viz., Vishakha- 
patnana during the year. Sanction of the Government for the opening of 100 
single-teacher non-basic elementary schools was accorded and 47 aided elemen- 
tary scliools with 85 teachers were opened. 

396 single-teacher primary scliools were opened in the Telengaiui area, 
where conversion of 386 voluntary aided schools to single-teacher schools was 
also reported. 

Assam 

A remarkable in(u*ease in the number of primary schools (including schools 
o( basic t}^)e) under different inamxgements was witnessed during the year and 
some primary schools were converted into junior basic schools. 

Bihar 

A number of primary schools in municipalities and backward ateas were 
orientated to the basic pattern. Several primary (including junior basic) schools 
under the management/ of local boards were upgraded to nuddle/scnior basic 
scliools. The State Government sanctioned a new scale of pay for graduate 
t('acliers and craft teac'hers working in primary and middle schools during 
the year. 

Bombay 

TJie intensive drive to provide schools for school-less villages in tlic old 
Bombay area, (witji its tluee-fold prc^granmie initiated in tlie year 1953-54) 
was c.ojitiniKjd tliroughout the year. The sclieme of vohmteer teacher scliools, 
introduced in tlie previous year, was in full swing. 

Compulsory primary ediic^ition was introduced in villages with popiila-- 
tion of less than J,(X)0, thereby leading to an increase in the enrolment in the 
District School Board and aided primary schools. Com})ulsioii, however, was 
not introduced in tlie Kutch regioji of the State. 

Tlie dififeicnt ajeas of the Slate had different systems of administration 
or])rimary education, thus creating a laeJv of unifonnity in educational develop- 
ment and in the macliiiiery for the administration of primary education as a 
wdiole. To overcome this, the State Goverimicnt apj)ointed an Integration 
Commit/tee in January 1958 to survey and report to government on the present 
fiosition of jiriinary (including basic) and pre-pfimary education in the different 
regions of the State and advise Government on tlie measures necessary for 
evolving a uniform but flexible system of education at the jirimary and pre- 
])T*imary stages. 

Kerala 

In schools, where there were more than 200 girls, provision was made for 
the teaching of music or needle work. Tlie scales of pay of trained teachers 
in primary schools in both T.C. and MaLbar area«i were considerably enlianced 
from 1-4-1957. 
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Madhya Pradesh 

TIjp KCJiJes of pay of teaiiliors wei-cj furt her revised during tlie year. More 
th.u) three tliousiiid ju'iuniry schools were juhvIv added. 

Madras 

By the end of tlie year, ll.Hhl) out of 12,137 population ceni^res (villHge> 
.‘uid towns) with a population of 500 and above in the State were ]>rovided 
^vith one or more soliools. Oo/npulsory primary education w.is in force in ccjrtain 
selected areas. 


To improves existing conditions and to extend edticational facilities, tlie 
State Education Department embarked on a new ])rogramine called “the Pilot 
Project Co-ordination Scheme”. T1 h‘ scJicme was a gi‘(>at success in the Kadam- 
bathui’ a.rea, where it was experimented, the main aim of the scheme was to 
make tlie people realists tliat they should not always depend on Government 
for development of ediica.tiou, and to implement educational schemes by liar- 
lu'ssing (fie goodwill and c.o-operation of the community and to arouse its. 
ini crest in ediKNitioii. 


A programme of tree mid-day meals to the sifioul children Wii.s oi’gauivSed, 
purely on a voluntary hiisis, by establishing centres in towns and vi)k>.ges. 
This movement, launched in 1956, continued as a peo])le's movement duriiif^ 
this year, and till 1st November 1957. tJirough tJie efforts of the officers of the 
State Education department and the miuxificcnce of local public, snpjily of 
mid-day meals was arranged for over 75,000 cliildre.n in about 3,900 ceTitres 
without any financial assistance from (he 8tat(‘ Government. Since 1st November 
1957, the S(.aie Government started subsidising tliis effort witJi a, grunt- of 
6 naye paise per meal per student in elementary scIkkiIs. Consecpient ly, the 
iinuiber ol free n\id-day meal centres increased to H,270 and they fed cfiout 
2,28,811 pupils in elementary scliools. The expenditure !)y the Si^ite Govern- 
lueiit oil the scheme amounted to Its. 7*32 lakhs during the year. 

As against the target of 1 J35 additional (rlasses and enrolment of 1 ,01.085 
pupils envisaged for implementation during Die year under the S(v*oTi(i Five 
Year Plan, 1,878 elasses were opened and 'l,67,0()0 pupils enrolled, 

Mysore 


Th‘ expansion programme under th(‘ Second Five Year Plan were iniule- 
nieutod l)y opening of 3,i)9 single-teacher junior primary schools. 

Seminar., of ])rimary school teachers at district l<‘ve] were arramred 
7 in caclMhstrict m all the 20 educational di^tri<.ts. About 7.000 teachers 
participated m the .seminars. 

Orissa 


the scheme of (nxpausioii of elementary education, uf)Oiit 1,000 
e _iers wore appointed during the year in new ])ifmary schools and in some 

supa c(l (hift m-tteriab were 

f Pnnvivy schmk. Seminars were Jield ia order k> bring closer 

« opn?rZL^V'""'^T^ 

aaoia oppoitiimue.s to eschange views. 

Punjab 

and mT^dilionT ofprimary scbools-both basic and nou-basic-was opened, 

.^ere converted to the basic type. To enrich the 
primary education and to make instmetion more interesting 
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crafts like spinjiiug and weaving, caipt^l makiag, (day-niodolli.ug, etc. were 
introduced in a iiuinber of schools. Tiie pay scales of prinviry school teacliers 
wtm* also revised during the year. 

Rajasthan 

More than b()() new primary schools were opened during the year* 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,250 junior basifi S(diools were opened in the rural areas of the State* 
(b;uits to the extent of Rs. 7,84,102 (recurring) and Rs. 25,73,750 (non-recurr- 
ing) ^^ ere sanctioned by the State Government to tJie District Boards for the 
opening of junior basi<‘. schools in rural arciis of tlic State. 

Tuition fees in classes I — III had been abolished last year, and education 
in classes IV and V was made free with effect from July 1057. The loss to loceJ 
!) 0 (lies and private institutions on ac,coiint of abolition of tuition fees in 
classes T to V was reimbursed by the State at a cost of Rs. 20,42,316. 

West Bengal 

Gradual conversion of 4-class primary schools into 5-cless junior basic 
schools continued steadily during the year. Roughly, 76 per cent of the children 
in tlic age-group 6- -11 were attending schools. Prelimmary steps to implement 
Ihe sc’heme of free and conipulsory primaiy education during the Third Five 
Y(‘!u- I’laii period were also taken during the year under review. 

A. & N, Islands 

More p' rimary schools were opened in the colonisation and other areas and 
ijualitied teachers w’cre recu’iiited. 

Delhi 

To improve the general standard of teaclujig, liberal grants were givea 
t<> equi[) schools with better te^ehiiisi aids. 

Himachal Pradesh 

Two pihnary schooIvS were converted to junior basic schools, while crafr 
nintoriul was supplied to 185 primary schools. 

Manipur 

(tonipulsioii lias not^ been introduced so far; but education is free in the 
lower ])rimarv <d>,sses. 13 scliools w'ere converted into junior basic schools, 
while 5 new government bij.sic schools were estabhshed. 

Tripura 

80 primary schools w^ere fully equipped with craft materials tliis year. 
164 teachers were trained during this year also under t Jie scheme of four weeks' 
sliori teachers’ training course conducted by Government in the Basic teacliors’ 
training college. 

li.M. & A. Islands 

Scale of pay of teschers (especially trained) were revised to attract more 
teachers to work in the Islands. Arriuigements for the supply of teadiing aids 
i Jid apjiaratus and museum articles to schools were completed. 
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N,EJ-A, 

Qualified Hindi teacliorR were appointed. Tribal students were trained at 
tke amalgamated Hindi Training Centre at Margherita «and the successful 
trainees from the ('.enlre were appointed as teachers in lower primary schools. 

Pondicherry 

New single-teacher scliools were opened in more villages, and some single- 
teacher schools were upgiaded or bifurcated to avoid over-crowding. The change 
over of the nuHlium of instruction from French and English to Tamil in almost 
all schools w^is continued this year also and was implemented in class VI. 

System of School Classes 

The system of scliool cksscs did not undergo any change during tlieyear. 
The duration of ])rimary stage differed, not only from State to State, but also 
from region to region within the St^ites of Bomba)% Madhya Pradesli, Mysore and 
VWst Bengal (due to reorganisation of States). Neither was the nomeiiclatiir^ 
for the primary classes uniform. In Pondicherry, tliere were three differcTit 
types of schools, with Tamil, French and EnglLsh as the media of instruction 
the din-ation Toeing seven, five and four years respectively. 


Table XVJl gives tlie duration and 
States and Union Territories : 

the number of classes in 

different 

Table XVII—System of School Classes at Prunary Stage 


»S(.alo 

1 

Nnnio of tho ( 

Duration 

iyitAFt'} 

1 

2 

s 

An (ill 171 Pra(i©.sh — 



(f) Ei'ritwhilcwVndhra Siatr 

J, 11, 111, IV ami V 

f) 

(7/*) A]’«a of thr, or, 1 while Hyderabad St aks 

Inf., 1.11, III and IV . 

r» 

A^^aln ....... 

A,B, 1, li and III 

i 

Bihar ........ 

MI, III, IV and V 

i 

liombay — 


i 

1 

(/) Erstwhile Bombay Stalo 

I, II, 111 and IV . 

1 4 

(n) Aroa of tho orstuhih^ Madhj^a Pradoah 
Stato (Vidarblia Bofrion) and Erhtwhilo 
Saiirashfcra Stato 

T, 11. m and IV . . . 

4 

(i‘?i) Area of the orstwhilo Hyderabad State 
(Marathawada Roi^ion) 

Inf., 1, 11, III and IV . 

r> 

(ir) Erstwhile Kiitch Stale 

! Inf., 1, 11, m and IV . 


Jammu and Ka.dnnir ..... 

1,11,111, IV and V 

i 5 

Kerala 

I, II, III , IV and V 

$ 
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Tablt XVn— Syiton ol School Classes at Primanr Stage— 


1 

2 


Madhya lh adth h — 



(*) Aroa of lha ciritwhila Madhya Pradesh 
State 

(//) ICrstwhiJo Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Vin- 
dliya Pradeish kStato.-> and Siroiij Sub- 
division of eratwhile llajasthan State 

1, 11, III and IV . 

I, II, III, IV and V 

4 

5 

Madras 

1,11, Jll, IVaiidV 


Mysore — 



(/) Ei^twhilo Mysore State (in Civil areas 
and Bellary District) 

1,11,111. IV and V 

r> 

In Other Areas 

Eorm^ I, Jl, in and IV . 

4 

(u) A roa of oretwhile Bombay State 

1, IJ,jnaridlV . 

4 

(lii) Areas of erstw hilo States of Madras and 
i-oorg 

1, 11, III, IV and V. 

5 

(ir) Area of erstwhile Hyderabad Stale 

Inf..T,Il. Ill aiidlV . 

S 

Orissa ........ 

Inf., l,JI,lI],lVand V 

f) 

I'unjiii) ....... 

l.ll.m.lVandV 

6 

Hiijastliaii- 


i 

( /) Erstwhile States of Eajasthan and .Ajinoi 
and area of er twhile, Madhya Bharat 
State 

• J, II. in, IV and V 

! r> 

>/(■/) .Vroa of or- 1 \\hil<» Bornbev State (Abu 
lloadTahd^a) 

; 1, 11. Ill and IV 

4 

rt tar Prat lo, li ...... 

I, U. 111. IV and V 

5 

W ost Boiigii 1— 



((} Erstwhile Wo >t lien gal State 

I, II. Ill .and IV . 

4 

(./) Area of erstwhile Bihar State 

I, II. 111. IV Slid V 

5 

A. & N. IdaniU 

1, 11. Ill, IV and V 

5 

Delhi 

1, 11, III. TV and V 

5 

Himachal PradeHh ..... 

1. 11, 111, IV and V 

1 5 

J 

L.M. & A. IHande 

1. 11, III, IV, V awl VI . 

$ 

Manipur 

A, B, I and 11 . . . 

4 

Tripura .... . . . 

1, 11, HI. IV and V 

5 

N.E.F.A 

A, B, 1, II and III . 

S 
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Tabls XVII System o£ School Classes at Piimaiy StOiSC Gouold, 


1 

2 

3 

Pondichorry — 




(t) Tamil htclioolt' 

• 

0]a^.sos T, TI, ni, IV, V, VI and 
VTT 

7 

( t /) Fronch Schools . 

. 

<Dne 11, Id, 1), 8 and 7 • . 

5 

(//t) 


Standiards 1, 11, 111 and IV 

4 

! 


Admiiiistration and Control 

The three i»i>eiu-ies ((h.vcniiiieiit. Locul Ih-iuds, i.e., District Boards & 
Municipal Boards, etc. and Private B.)dics) (•.ontinued to administer i)rin)aiy 
scho(»ls. in Bihar Kerala and Oriasa more tlian 59, 57 and 08 per cent of the 
i)riinarv schools were under the inanafrenieiit of private bodies. In other 
States,' <h)vernment and Local Boaid administration of primary schools was 
dominimt. In all the Union Territories, e.'ccepi Delhi, }»overnment-nmnaged 
schools were in an overwhelming majority. The Slate do v ernments oxerci.'.ed 
academic control over all the primary schools, and periodical insitection of the 
schools was carried out by the Inspuictorate staff under the Director of Public 
Instruction or Director of Education. 

Schools 

During the year, the totcJ number of recogtiised jnimary schools increased 
from 2.87.298 to 2,98,217. the [>ercenl,age of inc.rease being :L8 as against .T-.T 
in the piweding year. Of these, 2,81.814 .schools were for boys and 10.453 for 
"iris. Their distribution accordhig to managements was as follow's— 


Table XVm -Number of Primary Schools by ManaRements 


Mana^omoni 

ii)rd;-:>7 

1957-08 


Xninhor 

Porponta'^u 

Numbor 

l*ofcontair<* 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

({ovtjiTiimmt ...... 


22-3 

77,724 

20-1 

ni>tript Boards ...... 

1 ,42,91)0 

49-8 

1,39,410 

40*7 

Munifipal Boards ..... 

0,104 

31 

8,859 

30 

Pri\ ato Bodies — 





Aidod 

07,120 

j 23-4 

07,924 

22-8 

lJuaidial ....... 

4,010 

1 1-4 

4,324 

1-4 

Total 

2,87,298 

1 

j 1000 

2,98,247 

100*0 

It willl)e8eent.lir'.i!tho perceutaj^o of schools majiaged 
(jorded an increase, wliile 1 hat loanaged by otherB decreased. 

by government re- 
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The number of primary schools in rural areas was 2,67,531 and constituted 
39*7 per cent of the total number of primary schools. The proportion of the 
primary schools in rural areas icmain^ more or less tlie same as in the prece- 
ding year. 

State-wise details of the number of primary schools (including basic schools) 
for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 are given in Table XIX. All the States, Union 
tind other Territories report ed increase in the number of schools except Kerala, 
Pmijab, Delhi, N.E.F.A. and Pondicherry. The fall in the number of primary 
si hools in the States of Kerala and Punjab was mainly due to upgrading of the 
existing schools and closure of some single-teacher schools. 

Among the States, the highest increase, on percentage basis, was reported 
by Madhya Pradesh (12*2), followed by Jammu and Kaslimir (9*9), West 
Bengal (8 • 5), Ilajasthan (6 • 5) and Mysore (5*0). In other States, the percentage 
of increase was below 5 per cent. Among the Union Territories, the increase 
reported, on percentage basis, was 16*9 in Manipur, 12*8 in A. k N. Islands. 
11*1 in L.M. & A. Islands and 7*9 in Himachal Pradesh. 

Columns 10 to 14 oftjie table XIX show the distribution of prinmry scdiools 
mider different managements in the various St^ites and Union Territories. 

Pupils 

Tlie year under rej)ort registered an increase in the number of pupils undei’ 
mshiiction in recognised primary schools. The total number of children under 
instruction was 2,47,88,299 (2,30,87,806 in schools for boys and 17,00,493 in 
S(']iO()ls for girls), as compared to 2,39.22,567 (2,22,83,954 in schools for boys 
and 16,38,613 in schools bu' girls) in 1956-57. The increase in enrolment was 

per cent as against 4*4 per cent in the juevious vf’sar. 

The pupils were distributed in schools under various niauagemeJits as 
under: — 


M una'.ccirieiit 

Nil ruber 

I’f iicufaLa' 

.... 

r)4.7(),(;20 

22* 1 

Jiuani .... 

J,l2,o2.35b 

4rr4 

3nm' ipa^ Hoai .... 

2I,2S,!)82 

S-(> 




Videil .... 

. . . . .)<).! 

22-7 

.... 

:).]4.U7I 

1*2 


Tbe enrolment decreased in Ih-'.I t)oard ncJiools, Dn tiie other hand it registered 
'Ui increase in government and private schools. 

The total number of fjupils from rural areas studying in primary scJiools 
1,90.18,435 as against 1,85,03,215 in 1956-57 and constituted 76*7 per 
cent of the total nuhiber of pupils extending primary schools. 
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Table XIX— Number of Primary 


For l>oy^ 


For ( Urls 


Total 


! I 

! ! 

State I 



i!r)r,.:>7 

ior>7-:)8 

1950-57 

1 957-58 

1 9r>()-57 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

’’ 

0 

7 

Ajulb/a Fra(lo-.li 

2s,4r)S 

29,342 

490 

453 

28,948 

r 

29.79^, 

Assam 


12,510 

737 

707 

12,073 

13,223 

Filiar 

2r»,7nr> 

27,308 

2,950 

3,109 

29.685 

30,417 


30,044 

40,144 

1.979 

1 ,99(i 

41,023 

42,140 

JaTinini & Kaslimir 

1.779 

1 ,935 

302 

353 

2,081 

2,2SS 

K(^rala 

7,339 

7.014 

34 

38 

7,373 

7,052 

Madliya Prailesli 

21,142 

23,906 

1,020 

1,042 

22,702 

25,548 

Madras . 

22,60« 

23,431 



22,608 

23,431 

Myhore . 

19,780 

20,787 

1,250 

1,293 

21,030 

22,080 

Onsj-a 

14,880 

15,506 

214 

211 

15,094 

15,717 

Fun jab . 

10,635 

10,535 

. 1.721 

1,072 

12,356 

12,207 1 

1 

Kajasthan 

8,833 

1 

9,444 

j 556 

550 

9,389 

1 

10,000 1 

Ult-ar ITadesh . ! 

, 30,322 

31,767 

2,999 

3,203 

: 33,321 

34,970 , 

West Bengal . 

i 24,307 

24,522 

934 

934 

25.241 

25,456 ; 

A . 1: IM. IsIaiidK 

39 

44 

1 

i 


39 

44 ! 

Belhi 

371 

1 339 

1 

1 i«i 

191 

552 

530 j 

Himachal Pradesh . 

819 

885 

1 U 

15 

834 

900 j 

L.M. A A. lalaiidfl 

9 

10 

i 

. . * 

0 

10 

Manipwr . 

901 

1,058 

42 

44 

943 

1,102 

Tripura . 

987 

1,041 

7 

. . 

994 

1,041 

N.K.F.A. 

110 

93 

, , 

. , 

no 

93 

Pond ichor ry . j 

i 

193 

187 

34 

16 

227 

! 

203 

1 

1 

India 

2,71,233 

I 

2,81,814 

16,065 

16,433 

2,87,208 

2,98,247 
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Schools by States 


Tiicnjaso ( 1 ) or | 
l)o(!roaKO (---) 1 

1 

l*oiv.<mtag« of Primary Hohooln (1957-58) 

Mana;;'o<l by 

Stafo 


1 

(Jovorn- 

Dist rjct 

Miinici- 

Privalo P»odio.s 



Porrontngc : 

nioiit 1 

Boai’ils 

pal 

Boards 

Aid(wl 

Llnaidod 



i) 

10 

n 

12 

1 

13 1 

14 

15 

-}-847 

i-2-9 

2S*2 

30* 1 

1'7 

33*5 

0*1 

Andhra 

Prada.h 

i r>r)0 


10*4 

79*1 

0<^ 

2*3 

8*2 

Assam 

i-7:32 

+ 2-5 

01 

341 

3-2 

59- (5 

3-0 

Bihar 

MJ 17 

H-2-7 

9*4 

71*2 

5*6 

12*5 

1*3 

Bombay 

4" 20 1 

+9 -9 

9S*4 



1*6 


(larrimii 

Kashmir 

:i2i 

— 4-4 

41*2 


0*0 

57*8 

I *0 

Koiala 

4- 2.7HH 

+ 12:! 

59*3 

3(5*2 

1*5 

2*3 

0*7 

Madhya 

Tbadrtsh 


f-3-0 

(5*4 

57*7 

4*2 

31*5 

0*2 

Madras 

-1-1,044 

4 5-0 

55*3 

19*7 

1*(> 

23*3 

0*1 

MysoT'o 

4-023 

l'4-l 

2(5 *0 

3*8 

0*7 

08*0 

0*9 

Oris.-a 

— 14» 

—1-2 

97*3 


0*1 

1*3 

1*3 

Punjab 

4 -Oil 

+ 6*5 j 

92*5 

3*6 

0*5 

2*1 

1*3 

Hasjathan 

4-l,<>4V» 

f4-9 

1 

2*1 

83*2 

7*0 

6*4 

1*3 

l^tt,ar 

Pradosh 

! -1-215 

i 

1 

4 8*5 

4*2 

80*9 

1 9 

12 2 

0*8 

Wo '.t 
Bongal 

! fr> 

1 

4-12'H 

lOO-O 


*• 


•• 

A. & N. 
Islands 

22 

—4*0 

47*9 


41*7 

10*4 

•* 

Delhi 

-1 00 

+ 7*9 

91*9 


•* 

8*1 


Jlimachal 

Pradesh 

i +1 

+ 1M 

1(K)*(» 


** 



L..M.& A. 
Islands 

+ 159 

4" 1 0 * 9 

48*0 


- 

22*7 

29*3 

Manipur 

-I- 47 

' +4-7 

81*8 


** 

12*6 

5*6 

Tripura 

— 17 

—15-5 

KHbO 


•• 



N.E.F.A. 

— 24 

—10*0 

67*6 

•• 


32*5 

** 

Poiuli- 

ohorry 

1-10,949 

i 

1 

1 

+8-8 

26‘1 

46*7 

3*0 

22*8 

1*4 

India 
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Table XX gives the number of pupils in recognised primary schools in 
various States and Union Territories. The over-all increase in enrolment 
recorded earlier was not sliared by all the State ^/Territories, as in Kerala, 
Hnnachal Pradesli, N.B.F.A. and Pondicherry, decrease in enrolment over the 
prevdouH year was reported. On percentage basis the highest increase was in 
Jainiiiu & Kashmir (20*3) and the lowest in Andhra Pradesli (0*6) among the 
States, while in tlie case of Union Territories, L.M. Sc A. Islands recorded the 
highest (52*8) and Dehu the lowest (5*7) increase. 

Table XX gives details about the enrolment in primary schools proj)er, 
ex( 5 luding pupils in primary classes attached to secondary schools and including 
children in pre-primary classes attached to priiiuiry schools. The correct picture 
regarding enrolment in primary stage — ^in all inimary classes — ^can be had 
from table XXI, that shows an increase in the number of pupils during the 
year by 14,05,403 over the previous year. It will ])e seen from this table tliat 
though there was appreciable decrease in the enrolment figures in priiusiy 
schools in Kersla, the enrolment in primary stage actually incr(‘ased by 75.295 
over the previous year. The proportion of enrolment at the j rimary stage to 
tJie total enrolment in all recognised institutions was 72*0 j)er cent, the same 
as in the previous year. 

The estimated population d’ school-going cJiildrcj) in the age-group 6-11 
all! the actual eiirohneut in classes I - -V (coiresjuauling to the age-group 6— 1 1) 

])erceutiige of children in classes T — V to the total children in the :ige-group 
() 1 1 ;u'e. given in tu-hle XXll. Tin* all-India percentage d’ children in primary 

classes to those of sclu ol-going tige increased during tlic yea.r to 56*7 %)m 
55-5. indicating that more children in the age-group 6- 1 ) Jiad Ix^en brouglit 
to schools. Kerala and Manipur liave brought almost all children to schools. 
In N.E.F.A. only 5 per cent ofthecliildreniri tJica,ge-grou]i 6 — 11 were attend- 
ing schools. In other States/Territories the })Osition of enrolment varied from 
25 to <S1 ])er cent. 


Co-education 

The luc.nix'r of girh’ reading in juimaiy schools fur boys during tlie yeiir 
was (>1.27,5:1, conslituting 79-8 per cent of the total manl)er of girls studying 
in prinr-MT schools. The proportion of girls studying in schools for l)oys remained 
tlio s.;mo duriii- the i‘Ast yeikY, Fro!>i i.dde XXlll it will he seen that 
CO educntiofi in primary schools w'ls prevalent to a la J*ge extent in most of the 
States <md Uni ui Territories. Madras, A. & N. Islands, L.M. cA A. Islands, 
Tripura i:.nd N.ThF..\ .had uo primary scliools exclusively for girls. 


Wastage 


Wastage iu prifuary classes remained an unsolved problem and no im- 
provement in the position was noticed. Out of every 100 pupils who were admit- 
ted in class I in 1951-55, only 41 could continue their studies in class IV in the 
y. at under report. Tlie main causes contributing to wastage were, as usual, the 
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general poveny of the pupils, inadequate and ill-paid staff, ill-equipped, inade- 
quate and unsuitiible school buildings, etc. Wastage amongst girls was greater 
diaii among boys. 

Single-Teacher Schools 

Under the scheme of relief to the educated imernployed, more single-teaclier 
])rimary scliofJs were opened; (consequently tlic total number of such schools 
increased from in the previous year to 1,23,248. The total ixumlxu* of 

])upils in these schools was 44,(>8,18G as against 42,21,501 in 1956-57. 

Details about single-teacdicr schools, enrolment, their pi*oportion to the 
total number of primary seliools in various States and Union TenitorkiS are 
given in table XXIV. This type of schools incroaml in all the States/Uuion 
rerritorics exc(ipt in Kerala. Dimjab, West Bengal, Iliniacluil Pradesh and 
X.IC.F.A., where decrcKXse was observed. 

Single-teacher seliools are one of India's oldest traditions in education and 
ail' likely to renuun a permanent feature of our educational landscape in view 
(>r tlie dist ribution of the Indian population in a large number of villages. Thougli 
these ijistitutioiis present pedagogic and administrative ])mblem8, they are 
indispensable and tliey should be given not only the- right to live, but also the 
liouonrable statuvs to carry on the torch tx> those forsaken placcvS, that need 
iluuu most. It will be seen from t^ible XXIV that out of every 100 primary 
schools, 11 are vsingle-ti'acli or schools. 

Compulsion 

i -(uupulsory jirimary (xliic-aliou (‘.ontinued to be in force during the year 
under report in selet'ti'd areas (both urban and rural) in varying degrecig in 
all the States exci'pt Jammu and Kashmir, and only in the Ujiion Territory of 
Delhi. The immlicr of towns and villages under compulsion maintained an 
u])ward trend from 1,177 to 1,314 and 53,535 to 55,168 respectively. Tluu’e were 
1.3.24 1 schools in urban aro^iis and 50,823 s(*hools in villages witli an enrolment 
of 27,7ry801 ;uxd 41,10,617 respectively. The total number of children enrolled 
muler coiiipulsory education scheme rose from 63,27,272 to 69,05,718. Prima 
///c/> thougli it appears that there was im;rt3ase in the number of children brought 
to schools luider c-onipiilsion, the over-all proportion of cJiildreu in schools to 
{ \i(i total number of school-going population in the ugc-grouj) 6- - 1 1 did not show 
iuiy appreciahlc inca’ease over the previous year. 

Diibiils of coc'rcive measures taken, attendance offi(jers employed to enforce 
e.ompiilsion in the selected areas in different States, along with other details 
mgarding number of areas and schools und(?r compulsion, enrolment therein 
etc., arc given in kible XXV. Although the States have shown some progress 
in (uiforeiiig compulsory primary education, tjiere is much to be acliieved in tlie 
dire(*-tion. Lack of finances, lack of adequate educational facilities (such as 
teachers and accommodation), lack of real interest on the part of parents to 
educate their children, and above all, non-availability of a well co-ordinated 
])rogranmio were the main causes thatliindered the rapid progress of compulsory 
j)rimary education in the country. 

M/ ion'— 0 



Table XX — Number of Pupils in Primary Schools 
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Mysort' . . .1 13,^s0.081 14.r>4,‘>4S | I.h:4.]07 IT.. *^7, 761# 10.17,745 ; -r ^l.i>76 j 5‘.3 



Uttar Pradesh . i 26,64,612 2ih7().545 2,.70,r>7t J.SP.raVj 2(».i 7.280 32 . 57,050 3,41 7(14 


5S 



♦Inrludes enrolment in certain upper primarv schools re^’lawified as middle schcols during 10.77*58, 



Table XXI~ Number of Pupils 
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TJtfarPra^leUi , 24.1 S,m 73 - 27,24.070 • r».84.3'>8 ' 0,38.061' 30,02,431 u 33,63,031 « -f 3,60,600 | -fl2*0 
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56 




A, &X. Islands . J 1,443 I I < \m) 


67 
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Table XXm Girls in Primary Schools 


1 

Number 

j 

j 

Number of { 

Total 

PorceoQtage 
of Girls 

Stat^ 1 

ofUirlH 

CJirlfl ill j 

Number of 

in Boy’s 

1 

ill Boya^ 

Girls’ ! 

(Jills 

Schools to 

1 

) 

.Srh(H>ls 

Schools 1 

\ 

! 

j 

1 

1 

Total Number 
of Girl5 

i 

1 5 

t 

4» 

1 

3 

i 

i 

...J 

5 

i 

Andhra Pradodi . . . i 

9,01,74b 

1 

} 

i 

35.906 j 

9,37.652 

96*2 

{ 

Ansam . . . . . t 

2,63, oir. 

35,340 1 

2,98,355 

SS*2 

j 

Bihar . . . j 

2,18,078 

1,15,262 j 

3,33,340 

65-4 

Bombay . . . , . j 

10,07.719 

4,18,160 

14,25,879 

70*7 

Jammu A Kashmir . . . ! 

1 

1,676 

36,888 

18,563 

80 

Korala 

7,75,056 

U.ltiK 

7,89,224 

«8-2 

lfa<lhya Pradask ... i 

1,44,903 

1,11,602 

2,50,565 

56-5 

Madra.' . . . . j 

10,01,299 


10,01,299 

1<K>*0 

My.sorn . , . . , 1 

4,43,9C>5 i 

1 

1 1,53,512 ' 

• 1 

5,97.417 

j 74*3 

Orissa . . . , . . 1 

1.71,751 

! 12,713 

1 : 

1,84,464 

' 93-1 

Punjab . . , , . | 

j 

1,13,850 

1 l,.'>9.2.->7 

j 2,73,107 

41*7 

Bajasthan ..... 

37,323 

' 4:i,R!)-2 

1 81,215 

i 46 -O- 

Uttar Pradosh . , . . j 

2,98,623 

2,70.H14 

5,69,237 

52 • 5 

Wast Boiigal . , . . . i 

6,87,681 

! J, 14, 118 

1 

j 8,01,802 

85*8 

A. A Island-^ . . , . i 

761 

1 

1 

, 761 

j 1000 

J 

Delhi i 

j 

10,388 

42,336 ! 

j 52,724 

I 

1 19*7 

Himachal Pradosh . . . . j 

5,766 

627 

i 

(>,393 

! 90*2 

i 

L.H.cV A. Islands . . . .| 

' 621 


621 

1 100 0 

1 

Manijmr . . , , . 

18,969 

4,491 

23.460 

80*9 

'J'ri]iura 

21.318 

i 

21.318 

100. 0 

K. K. F. A 

352 


352 

100. <»■ 

Pun^lioliorry ..... 

2.712 

’ 513 

3,225 

1 

84*1 

India 

61,27,514 

15,49,459 

! 

76,76,973 

79-8 
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liable XXIV— Number of and Enrolment in Single-Teacher Primary Schools 


i 


1 


1 

Porcftntagn of 

Porcontago of 





j 

Singlt' Toachor 

Eiirolmont in 






fSchools to tho 

8inglo-T<Michot' 


Nurabor of , 

Xuinbor (»f 

Tolttl Nuralxtr 

Schools to tho 


HpHooIs i 

Ihipils ! 

of Pjnniirv 

Total Knrolmont 



1 


1 

Sriiools 1 

in Primary 

Slat e 


1 


i 

1 


1 

Schools 

i 

]<C)(i-r)7 

i»r>7-r.K 1 

1 

]‘»56-r)7 ! 

i 

1057-5S j 

1 

1 

105(;-57 1 

1 

I 

1057-58 

1056-57 1 

1057-58 

1 

*2 

3 ! 

! 

4 ; 

i 

i 

- -j 

(i ' 

1 

" ! 

S 1 

0 

Pra.tlo'-li. 

S.HIO 

i 

0.061 *3,o:‘..:Ui : 

: 1 

3,42,029 j 

30-;) 

1 

33 4 

12 2 ' 

13-7 

Assw.in 

7,7Sn 

7,H07 

3,22,703 ' 

3,29,110 

6J -4 

5'0*7 

4n'r> : 

38 0 

Hikar . j 

JS,3.ju 

18,843 

1 

6.82,853 

6,96,718 1 

61*8 

HI -ft 

4] -3 1 

41*1 

fUawliAV . 

1^1,978 

21,195 

7,66.955 

7,77,829 

51 -J 

50*3 

10*8 ' 

19 2 

.Ittiiiinu & Rash 









Fiiir 


i,7;ui 


78.247 


75*0 


65*2 

K«ra)a 

221 

173 

12,403 

1 1,267 

3-0 

2*5 

0*7 

0-6 

Ma^iliya Pra.(h*.-h 

12.07S 

14,273 

3,83.366 

4,42,403 

5:m 

55*0 

30 0 

32 S 

Madras 

4,4S.7 

5,220 

1.01,504 

2,23,070 

10 ‘8 

22 '3 

7 ’ 3 

8*1 

, , ! 

10,821 

KbOOl 

3,88,662 

3,79,880 

51-4 

40*n 

25*3 

23-5 


S,b2(> 

8,060 

2,5(;,26 1 

12,63,299 

57 • 1 

67*0 

37*8 

,37 ■ 1 


i o.oai 

4,944 

2,70,042 

2,21,766 

1 

4S-3 i 

40 • 5 

30 ‘3 

23-7 

Ilajasthaii 

j o,ir>s 

6,711 

1,06,156 

2,12,932 

65 6 

67*1 

42*3 

1 

42*1 

Pradosh , 

1 (>,S77 

7,356 

2,46,194 

3,01,189 

20-6 

21 *0 

j 8*4 

0*2 

Un'-t 

, :b799 

3,709 

1,50,099 

1,50,758 

15-1 

14*6 

j 6*5 

0*4 

A. k N. IsJamU 

30 

33 

1 ,050 

1,100 

760 

75*0 

j 58*1 

54*2 

iimvachal Prad'iishj I215 

i 

1S4 

7,611 

6,632 

25*8 

20*4 

14*4 

15*:i 

j 

fi.M. A. Islands 

* 


♦ 


t 


♦ 

■■ 

Manjpiir . 

318 

352 

15,160 

13,202 

36 '9 

310 

21 *1 

i 16*2' 

1 

'll ipura . 

400 

533 

8,970 

9,475 

46‘8 

51*2 

15*1 

i 14-6 

j 

nmika. . 

60 

41 

1,469 

1,132 

54*5 

44*1 

:14*7 

: 35 -ji 

P“ndichoriy 

HI 

127 

3.517 

5,050 

48*0 

i 

62*6 

1 14*6 

1 50*5 

India 

1.16,263 

1,23.248 

42,21,501 

44,68 186 

1 40*5 

41*3 

j 17*6 

1 18*0 


♦Not availablo. 
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Table XXV— Statistics o! Compulsoiy Primaty 
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i 
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i 
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( 
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1 

1 
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! 
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1 
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i 
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i - j 
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1 
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t 

IJ13 : 
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Education by States 


Cotircivo taken 



]Sio. (.f 
Noli (OS 

No. of 
Aitond- 

Number of Proft'cutions 

No. of 
.VUeii- 
danee 

States 

Totn I 

ls^lJO(l 

am’o 

Orders 

Pus.v<ld 



Por Noii- 
Knrob 
iiumt 

Kor Non- 
Atton- 
dftneo 

Fines 

Ibuilistcd 



10 

J1 

12 

IH 

/ 

U 

1,7 

10 

17 


.74..7SS 

:14,0.7I 

11,10.7 

10,820 



Us. 

104 


Andlira Pr.idcsh 

1,. VI ti 

2(i,.7S7» 

7.40r> 

S17 

000 

814 

S4 

Ass.‘>.m 

SO.TOo 

<1,77.7 

;i2i 

H 

n 


.HO 

lOliflr 

L*0..)S.0.V.) 

3,.7L\<«)0 

1,00,782 

S,2O0 

11,41,7 

17.700 

Mil 
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:},ol.100 
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IS 

• ♦ 


•• 

! i 

Ker-tlfc 
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i 

' is,io:i 

1 

! 

1 4..S02 

■ 7H.7 

1 1.817 
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1.71 

i 

1 

! Medlive Predosh 

0,27, 7 

7.0(0 

1 

2,7()0 

1 

1 0.H7 

1 
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H 

j 

1 • • 

I 
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0..'.l.o00 

2o.V‘l(l i 
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; 1 .04,7 

KiS 

i 

1 

]\lysoi'(s 
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! 4H 

1 • 

Oli'SH 
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i 

j 

1 

1 
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I..S7,400 

1,78,170 ] 

70,071 

1 1 

; b,7so 1 

i S,127 

1 lO,0(»2 

1 
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:i.:}(**,00o I 

I 

J .002 j 

:i 
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1 N. \. 

! H 

1 Wed Ib'nK'tl 

' l,4:},.707 i 

2,020 j 

I, HI 2 

j 

1 . . i 


i 

; J] 

Dccllii 

'i'b0o,7l8 i 

I 

6,88,496 1 

1 

2,51,871 

29,883 i 

1 

44,269 

31,881 1 

793 

India 


f 1,U7 -1- 1,001 r(>;))r}etiv(i]y) in Institutions vrhoro oompnlsutn is lor boys only. 

in fnstitijj.ioiis whom (compulsion is for })oys only. 
iMH Zails. 

oxnupnlsion is for boys only. 

'^’i'b'iitU (‘orporat ioii, 10 wards of Purulia aiul $ wards of Darjtoliriji; 

“•‘HiiOjty. 
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Table XZVI— Number o! Teachers 

1 Nunib(»r of Toacbors i 

1 


State 

Men 

Women 


1 

All Persons ' 


Trained 

Un- 

Trained 

Un- 

Trained 

Uii- 

Total 



trained 


trained 


trained 


1 

• 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Aiulhra Trades 

48,808 

12,122 

12,032 

1,270 

60,840 

13,392 

74,232 

Afifuim * . . . 

7,008 

I2,0i.'> 

921 

1,816 

7,929 

13,831 

31,760 

Bikar . . , . 

33,3(H 

I3,24(» 

1.493 

2,322 

34,797 

15,562 

50,359 

Bomhay 

41,098 

4H,607 

16,005 

7,848 

57,103 

56,455 

3,13,558 

.Umiin k Kanbrair 

1,681 

1 ,475 

229 

238 

1,910 

1,713 

3,633 

Kerala .... 


1,443 

16.182 

1,578 

41,048 

3,021 

44,069 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 1,r)l4 

28,908 

1,803 

2,319 

16,317 

31,227 

47,544 

Madras .... 

52,366 

4,215 

27,848 

260 

80,214 

4,475 

84,689 

Mysort’- .... 

17,794 

24,245 

4,848 

3,764 

22,642 

28,009 

50,651 

Orissa .... 

10,558 

15,084 

301 

150 

10,859 ! 

15,234 

20,093 

I’unjab .... 

16,840 

1,955 

5,091 

531 

21,931 

2,486 

24,417 

Jviijasflian 

6,459 ! 

1 9,185 

i 

; H07 

1,018 

7,266 

10,203 

17,469 

Uttar IVadcsli 

63,712 

13,613 

4,130 

3,898 

67,842 

37,511 

85,353 ; 

West. Bengal . 

24,885 

43,384 

2,369 

3,948 

27,254 

47,332 

74,586 ' 

A. A- N. Islands 

12 

% 1 

37 

5 

5 

17 

42 

59 

Bellii .... 

1,097 1 

13 

1,550 

5 

3,547 

18 

3,565 , 

Himachal Pradesh . 

871 

606 

131 

41 

1,002 

617 

1,649 j 

L. M. & A. Islands . 

39 

4 

4 


43 

4 

47 1 

Mariipur 

179 

2,226 

17 

69 

196 

2,205 

1 

2,491 ; 

Tripura 

365 

1,923 

56 

1H5 

423 

1 2,108 

2,629 1 

N.K.F.A. 

118 

36 

. . 

7 

1 118 

43 

161 1 

Pondicherry . 

114 

146 

25 

50 

139 

196 

335 j 

India . |; 

8,67,588 

8,34,482 

95,847 1 

1 

81,322 

4,63,435 

2,65,804 

7,29,239 j 
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in Primary Schools 


; 'I’otal 
Number 
j of Toa- 
chore in 
1956-67 

Increase 

(+) w 

Decrease 

(-) 

Percentage of 
Trained Teachers 

Average Num- 
ber of Pupils 
per^Teacher 

State 

1950-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

77, (WU 

— 2,832 

7t>'9 

82-(> 

32 

34 

Andhra Pradesh 

U(),578 

+ U82 

34 •« 

36‘4 

39 

39 

Ansam 

' 49,217 

+ 1,142 

65- 0 

69- 1 

3^1 

34 

Bihar 

' 1 .0(1,957 

+ 6,601 

47 '5 

50- 3 

36 

36 

Bombay 

2,490 

h 1,133 

52-3 

52*7 

40 

33 

tranimu <k Kashmir 

f(),r»77 

-- 2,508 

92-8 

93 1 

41 

39 

Ivernla 

M,499 

-j- 3,045 

30-4 

34*3 

29 

29 

Madhya Pradenb 

s3,r>fU) 

-f- 1,120 

92-4 

91*7 

32 

33 

Madras 


1 1,998 

401 

44*7 

32 

32 

Mysore 

24,812 

-i 1,281 

11-2 

41*6 

27 

27 

Orissa 

2n,7<i7 

-f- 650 

83-9 

89 -S 

39 

38 

Punjab 

!(),843 

-h 626 

39-3 

4ir) 

28 

29 

Kajasthan 

80,390 

i 4,957 

80-3 

79*5 1 

36 

38 

Uttar Pradesh 

7f,098 

-f 488 

35-4 

36*5 

31 

32 

M'est Bengal 

60 

1 

13-3 

28*8 

3(» 

34 

A. &. N. Islands 

;uii 

+ 2r>4 

90 ’9 

99*5 

36 

35 

Delhi 

1,774 

~ 125 

60-7 

60*8 

30 

26 

Himachal l^radeah 

28 

+ 19 

85-7 

91*5 

54 

49 

L. M. & A. Islands 

2,048 

-f 443 

i 

8-S 

7*9 

35 

33 

Manipur 

; 2,369 

+ 160 

14-1 

10*6 

25 

1 

26 

Tripura 

' 290 

-- 129 

(}4'5 

73-3 

15 

20 

N. E. F. A. 

. 739 

— 404 

i 49*1 

41-5 

33 

30 

IPoiidicherry 

7,10,189 

4-19,100 

62*3 

63*6 

34 

34 

India 
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Teachers 

For tiie whole country tlie number of ieacliers in recognised prinxiiry scIiooIk 
was 7,29,2:59. Tliis rec.ordetl an iiicreas(‘. 19,100 teacJiers over the previous 
yeiu'. Woimui teaduM-s coTistitutod 17-5 per c(‘nt of the total iniinarv school 
teacli(‘rs. 

Tlie pcreejitafie oftreined teachers to tlie total muTiber. of teachers was not 
uniform ii\ the difTerent Htates/Territ-ories, and on an all-India basis the average 
j)er(*entage was tfi-ti during tJic year. Tlie al)Ove jjosition was true even in thf 
difTerent coinpoiuMits of tlie States, As l>ef()re, Delhi reported the lughost per- 
<*entaue of trained teachers, wliile it. was the least in Manipur. 

Table X-XVJ gi\esthe distri[mli<»n of teaelicrs (men, women, trained 
untr.umd) in thedifferoni States/Territories. Increase in the number of tcachei's 
was leported from all tlic St‘i.tes,'Teni1orjes, cA'eej)i Aidlo’a, Pradesh, Keralh. 
A, 6: N. fslamis. Himachal I’radcsJi. K.E.F.A. and rondicheny. The decrcaso 
in tlie number of teachers in Andhra. Prad<‘s1i and Kerala wasmaudy due to Uu* 
ii]>grading of well-staffed S('hools. 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

TJie ratio (‘outmued nnchajigcd during the y<‘ai at :31, ]lowe\er, it varied 
from State to State, as will be secJi from column 14 of table XXVI. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Revision oi‘ th<‘ s(*.ales of pay of ])rimary S(h(H>l teaidiers of different (*ativ 
gories was re])OTted by the States of Bombay, KeraLi, MacUiya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Pmija.l), Hajaslhan and tlie TerriUiries of L. M. k A. Islands and N.E.F.A 
])et,ails of scales of pay of teachers in schools mider varioius luanagenienis 
togelficr with the jnescribed qualifications arc ap]>endcd to volume IT of tliis 
rejioii. As Usual, there was much varialion hi tin*, ream me rations offered te 
t('a.chers in scjiools under tlie management of private bodies, even within a. 
State, and their emoluments w'ere much less hi nuijority of the cases tliau those 
offered liy tin* Uovernment or local lioard schools. An idea of tlie minimum 
and maximum of tlie jiay scales offered in govermnent primary scJiools to it 
Passed Middlc/HigJier Elementary and Trained tciiclier, and the variation that 
is ('onspiciioiis from State to State or Tcrritoiy to Territory can be luid from 
table XXVll. 

Expenditure 

The total direcd (*xpenditiirc on primary schools amoiuited to Ils. 6G,71 ,1 7,741 
during 1 1 le year, as compared to Rs. 58,4 7,78, 16 1 in the precedmg year. Out of thh 
Rs. 61 -20 crori's Averc spent on schools for boys and the rest (Ra. 5*51 croroi) 
on schools for girls. The proportion of this direct expenditure on primary schoob 
stood at B6 • 8 i>er cent of the totid direct expenditure on education as a whole* 



PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
1957-58 


f/iADPAS 

kerala 
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ANDHRA PRADESH- 
UlTAP PRADESH — 
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JAMMD L KASHMIR- 

B 0 M 5 AV 

Wi SOPE 

ORISSA 


rajasthan- 


WES~ BENGAL- 
ASS-V 


MADHYA PRADESH- 
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Table XXVn—MiBiiua and Khgima of Fay Scales <d Teaclieni in 
Govenunent Primaxy Schools 


State/Terriiorj^ 

Prescribed Minimum Education- 
al Qualihcations 

- - 

Pay 

Mini- 

mum 

Scale 

Maxi- 

mum 

Number 
of years 
required 
to roach 
the 
Maxi- 
mum 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 

Ks. 


. (a) Aiulhra Pradesh 

1 


30 

50 

20 

(6) Madras . 



30 

60 

20 



Passed Middlc/Higher Elemen- 




(r) Pondisherry 


> tary Examination and Train- 

30 

50 

20 

C^ramil Schools) 


ed 




. (ff) Kerala . 



. 35 

80 

15 

(h) Uttar Pradesh 

j 


35 

65 

15 

(g) Manipur . 


(i) Passed Middle and Guru 

35 

45 

10 



Trained 






{ii) Passed Middle and Normal 

40 

55 

10 



Trained 




, (a) Mysore . 



40 

80 

20 

(ft) Orissa 



40 

50 

10 

(r.) Himachal Pradesh . 


Passed IVIiddle/Higher Elemen- 

40 

90 

20 



> tary Examination and Train- 




. (a) Bihar 


ed 

45 

75 

15 

(/y) Madhya Pradesh 



45 

100 

16 

(c) West Bengal . 

J 


45 

76 

15 

(a) Bombay . 


Passed l»rimary School Certifi- 

60 

70 

12 



oato Examination and Train- 



« 



od 




(/>) Jammu & Kashmir . 



50 

120 

n 

(c) liajasthan 

1 

^ Passed Middle and Trained . 

60 

75 

19 

(d) A. &. N. Islands 



50 

90 

15 

{<*) L. M. & A. Islands , 


Passed Higher Elementary Ex* 

50 

90 

20 



amination and Trained 

1 



*. (a) Assam . 



55 

75 

17 

W 'Iripura * , 


! 

j 

65 

130 1 

24 

'• (a) Punjab . • 


»-Pa8se*^I Midfile and Trained . 

60 

120 

14 

{(>) Belhi , 



60 

130 

19 

(c) N.E.F.A. 



00 

100 

18 


^B249MofEduofttion--8 
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The table XXVIII below gives an analytical idea of the direct 
expenditure on prnnary schools from varioi;i8 sources like government funds, 
local board funcb, fees, etc.: — 


Table XZVHI— Direct Expenditure on Primary Schools by Sources 


Source 

19S6-57 

1957-68 

Amount j 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Ks. 


lls. 


Government 

43,55,73,563 

74-5 

52,3.'), 73, 865 

78‘r, 

District Board Funds 

6,82,58,499 

11-7 

5,80,09.595 

:h-7 

Municipal Board Funds 

4,67,81,16S 

8-0 

4,94,82,456 

^•4 

Fees .... 

1,79,42,749 

31 

1,76,54,595 

2 -(; 

Endov/meuts 

(>0,02,562 

10 

59,47,076 

0*9 

Other Sources . 

1,02,19,620 

1-7 

1 

1.24.50,154 

I 1*9 

Total 

58,47,78,161 

100 0 1 

1 1 

66,71,17.741 

100‘0 


This table sliows that most of tJie expenditure on primary sthools was met from 
government fimds. and constituted 78-5 per cejit. Consequently, decrease m 
the percentage of expenditure from Local Board funds, fees, other sources etc. 
was noticed. 

The break-up of expenditure on primary scliools according to different’ 
managements is given in table XXIX below: — 


Table XXIX— Direct Expenditure on Primary Schools by Management 


Management 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Percentage 
of Increase 
(•f) or 
Beoreaflei--) 

Amount, 

Percent- 

age 

Amount 

rVreent- 

ag© 

1 

«) 


4 

5 

6 


Ks. 


Rh. 



GoveiMiment 

1 3,94,7 1,46 1 

22-3 

I6,93,.5(),4.58 

25-4 

-f 29* S 

Duirici Boards . 

25,33,55,195 

43-3 

27,25,77,429 

40-9 

7 ' 

Municipal Boards 

7,36,25,593 

12-6 

[ 

8,05,22.016 


H- 9 1 

Private Bodies — 

1 


i 1 



Aided . . . ! 

1 

i 12,01.19,093 

20-5 

1 i 

13,07,79,070 

I 20-5 

4. IH't) 

Cnaided 

1 72,06,219 

i-3 

j 78,88,768 

1 

4 , 9 d 

Total 

58,47,78.161 

1 1000 

1 66,71.17,741 

! 1000 

4 14*1 




‘ 

L- .. i 
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More than half of the total direct- expendittire on prinmiy scIiooJb was spent on 
local board sc^iools as against 26* 4 and 21*6 ])er (».ent on government and private 
Hchools. Steady rise expenditure was maintained by tiie difterent agencies. 

Table XXX gives details of direct expenditure on primary schools in 
various States/Territories for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 to have a compara- 
tive idea of the actual and perccjitage of increase in expenditure. There was 
increase in expenditure in all States/Territories, as seen from col. 8, excei)t- in 
N.E.T.A. and PojxdicJierry. One notable feature was that expenditure increased 
even in the States where decrease in the number of scliools/teacliers was re- 
ported. 

Details regarding the proportion of fhe total direc^t expenditni'c met from 
various sources on priuuiry schools in differeul Siate-s/Territories are given in 
cols. 13 to 18, The entire cxjjenditure on primary schools in L.M. & A. Islands 
and N.K.F.A. was met from government funds. The governments of Jammu and 
Kashmir^md A. & N. Islands had almost tourdied tJje cent per cent maih in 
meeting the expenditure on primary schools. Majority of tlui remaining vStates/ 
Territories have spent more than 70 per cent. TJie contribution in almost all the 
Stat.es/Tcrri tori (*.s w'as niucli less from Tees', as in Tuost of tlie SUte,s with the 
.exce})tiou of some States like Bombay, West Bengal, et-(*. education is free at 
fJie primary stage. 

The average annual c-ostjxM- j)npil a,s depicted in the last coluimi of table 
XXX varied from State/Territory to State/ Ten*i lory and miiged betwee]\ 
Rs. 13*2 (L.M, & A. Islands) to Hs. 125*9 (N.E.F.A.). The over-all annual cost 
))er pupil for India reniainetl at Rs. 26*9 as agaijist Rs. 21*1 iu the preceding 
year. 

Fees and Other Concessions 

Tuition fee was not eJiarged i)y (Tovisiiment and nu)st of the local board 
sf'lmols. tJiough in States like Bombay nominal fee was charged iu the upper 
primary {']ass<‘s { V to VTI). Many j.rivate schools also did not <4iarge fee. Other 
roncessious in tlic. form of su]»j)ly <4* free texi< b(K>kH. note-books, ])encils etc,. 
wfM'c, cojiliumul to be given t,o pnjnis belonging to the H(4iednled castes, tribes, 
and oilier bac-kward communities by llie various Stales. 

School Buildings and Equipment 

During this year also a good number of Si4iools was ;!,ecomTnodated in nuid- 
houses. t<‘nts, (hatt'liOAl Jiuts. rented Imildimjfs in a dilnpidaled (a>ndition, old 
tern])l(‘s, dlianuuslmlas, etc. TJie envirouincius and surroundings ofa majority 
of ijn^e schools were unjiygienic and untidy. (Toneraliy, biiildijig owned by 
municipal corj>ora.tions/boav(ls and school bou-rds jirovided better facilities. 

Bombay State saiictioiied building loan of Rs. lit) lakhs h> the various I)is- 
' riet l^ehool Bo.'U'ds ii\ the old Bond>ay an^a for eonstiMiction of new buildings 
lor ])rimary schools, A sum of Hs. 2,36.590 was saau'tioucd as 1 )uilding grant to tiie 
''oinbay Muaici))a! Rorporatiou for construction of primary sthooi buildings iu 
he suburban area merged, with Bombay Municipality, b(‘sides Rs. 15 laklis as 
giv.nts Inr consi.vnction of pniuary scln^ol ]>uildings in Saurashrra 
gion of the Htatl. 
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Table XXX— Diiect Eapenditnie 


On Schools for Boys i On Schools for Girls 


State 

1956-57 

j. - 

j 1957-58 

1 

I 

{ 1956-57 

j ... . 

1957-68 

1 

1 2 

I 

3 

1 

6 




Ks. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

1 Rs. 

Andhra Pradesh 


. 

6,02.1>0J8! 

6,20,63,177 

20,56,367 

18,00,0.50 

* i 

Assam 



1,04,14,872 

1,49,94,157 

6,60,0.37 

10.23,563 1 

Bihar . 


. 

2,35,68,187 

2,82,68,77 1 

18,29,577 

23,61,281 1 

1 ! 

Bomba)' . 


. 

10,14.77,228 

11,69,21,05)4 

1,62,74,503 

' 1,60,17,675 

Jammu & Kashmir 


1 

21,38,523 

24,50.580 

3,50,784 

4,12,440 

Kerala 


j 

3,57,60,820 

4,22,47.645) 

2,74,584 

3,58,583 1 

Madhya Pradosn 



3,42,35,638 

4,03,20,670 

38,33,418 

4,5,64,73(J I 

1 

Madras 



7,05,08,183 

8,20,13.502 


1 

"I 

l^Iysoro 


1 

1 

3,-l-0,<*i>.4Sfi ; 

4,(1.48,258 

46,51,507 

03,70,136 j 

Orissa 


! 

• i 

1 

1,1 3,97, 0(»6 ; 

1,38,13,577 ' 

2,81,744 1 

3,07,651 I 

i 

Punjab 


1 

• 1 

1 

2,19,7(».08i: j 

2,20,50.173 

1 

47V27,<t54 1 

51,56,326 1 

Kajasthnn 


! 

1 

1,38,09,721 1 

1,60.67,001 1 

18,16,664 

18,57,155 

Uttar Pradesh • 



5,17,48,097 i 

5,62,52,3102 

50,80,874 

61,06,359 

West Bengal 



5,02,09,969 | 

5,05,02,623 I 

47,75,726 [ 

46,54,020 

A. & N. Islands 



94.099 ' 

j 

04,515 

I 

•• 1 

. . 

Delhi 


i 

. i 

i 

64,87,737 ^ 

74,51.087 1 

15,50,508 

31,32,801 

Himachal Pradesh 


j 

. ! 

i 

21,69.809 1 

23.80,617 1 

68,342 

44,293 

L. M. & A. Mauds 


1 

4,514 ; 

30,635 


, , 

Manipur • 


i 

. ) 

10.14,825 j 

11,77,624 

48,093 

50,426 

Tripura . 


. 1 

26,61,749 I 

30,24,071 

9,092 


K. E. F. A. 


• i 

4,07,971 1 

4,04,300 j 

, . 

, , 

Pondicherry 


i 

• 1 

11,77,067 j 

( 

3,89,626*; 

1 

16,011 

1 

86,561 

India 

■i 

53,64,74,276 , 

j 

61.19,68,677 i 

4,83,03,885 j 

6.51,64,C64 


Includes expenditure 
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on Primary Schools by States 


{ 

1 

i Total 

1 

i __ 


Increase (-j-) or 
Decrease ( — ) 

Percentage 
of Expen- 
diture on 
Primary 
Schools t o 

State 

I 

j 195()-57 

1 

1957-08 

Araotint 

1 

1 

' 

, Dercenlogo 

i 

Total 
Direct 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Education 


1 

1 ® 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

, Hk. 

i 

1 (>,:;2,7«..j48 

Its. 

9,38,03,227 

.L 

Ks. 

15,80,079 

-i- 2-5 

40-9 

Andhra Pradesh 


1,00,17,720 

r 

49,42,811 

-p 44*0 

30 3 

Assam 

I>,r)3,'.t7,7(l4 

3,00,30,052 

"r 

52,32.288 

4- 20-0 

30*3 

Bihar 

; II, 77,,“) 1,731 

13,38,39,009 

-i- 

1,00,87,938 

•p 13-7 

38 6 

Bombay 

* :!4,S!»,3(I7 

28,00,020 

. 

•1“ 

3,79,722 

J- 15-3 

20.7 

Jammu & Kash* 

3,00.40,013 

4,20, ( (0,232 

+ 

05,05,319 

-r 18’2 

47-9 

mir 

Kerala 

i 3,S0.(;0.O5G 

4,48,85.400 


68,10,350 

17-9 

42*9 

Madhya Pradesli 

7,05,<»S,183 

8,29,13,502 


1,24,05.3791 -p 17- 0 

48-6 

1 

Madras 

1 3,00,43,003 

4,75,18,304 

“T 

78,74, 4(H 

1!>!) 

40-5 

Mysore 

],lO,7S,7oO 

1,41,21,228 

4 

24,42,478 

- 

: 41*7 

1 (Irissa 

j -',(i6.!»7,l36 

j 

! 2,81,00,499 

-f- 

14,09.303 

52-8 

1 26-2 

Punjab 

1 l,.*iO,LO;,3S8 

[ 1,79,24,750 

+ 

22.98,308 

-t 14.7 

29-2 

Bajasthan 

3.08,28.071 

0,23,58,75] 

4- 

55.29,780 

- 9.7 

25-8 

j 

Uttar Pradesh 

j 3,49,85,00.) 

0.12,40,652 

+ 

02,60,957 

-f 11-4 


West Bengal 

' 94,000 

1 

94,515 

! n- 

410 

-r 0-4 

i 35*0 

A.&K. Islands 

j 80,47,-145 

1,05,83,888 

+ 

25,.30,643 

4* 31-5 

i 10*9 

Delhi 

j 22,28,151 

24,24,910 

+ 

1,96,759 

+ 8-8 

! 44-3 

Himachal Pra- 

1 

1 4,514 

30,035 

"f* 

20,121 

4-578* 7 

I 

j lOO-O 

desh 

L.M. A. Is- 

! 

j 10,02,918 

j 

12,28,049 

; -j- 

1,65,131 

+ 16-5 

1 

48-4 

lands 

Manipur 

20,70,841 

30,24,071 

-P 

3 , 534:30 

4- 13-2 

6M 

Tripura 

1 

4,07,!»71 

4,04,300 

— 

3,662 

^ "o*9 

50-5 

K.E.E.A. 

1 11,93,(»78 

4,20,187 

— 

7,66,891 

04*3 

1 21 -0 

Pondicherry 

1 58,47,78.161 

66,71,17.741 

4 * 6928 ^ 39,580 

+ 14 - 1 

1 36-8 

India 


on s(‘bo<>l8 for girls. 
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Table XXX -Direct Expenditure on PrimarF Schools by States— (Oontd.) 



P(a’C*.mtag€i of Kxf)enditnre mot from 

Average Annual? 
Go«t per Pupil. 

Govern - 
meal 
Fmids 

Dist- 

rict 

Hoard ' 
PuikIs 

Muni- 

cipal 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Endo\A- 

ments 

Other 

Sources 

19.70-57 

19.77-.78 



u 

ir» 

Id 

17 

IS 

19 

20 








Rs. 

Rs. 

Aritllirn l^mdesli . 

77-7 

19*0 

2 • r» 

0-.- 

0*4 

0'2 

25*1 

25Mi 

Assam 

03- T) 

1-2 

0- 1 

oo 

3-2 

2*0 

13*9 

l8-9‘ 

liihar . 

H7.n 

5* 7 

2*3 

0*2 

0> J 

4*2 

I5-4 

18*1 

Uombay 

(»<>• <s 

0*0 

14-8 

7*H 

0.7 

41 

30*4 

33* V 

Jaittinii & Kashmir 

DO- .7 

•• 


0*2 

0 0 

0*3 

2.7*0 

2.3*9 

Ktii’jila 

»4-7 

3- 1 

1*2 


01 

0*8 

19*0 

2 4 -.7 

Madhya Pradwh . 

S<)'4 

4*3 

4*0 

0*2 

or> 

1*0 

29*9 

32-8 

Madras 

71 (i 

loj 

9*0 

1*0 

31 

01 

20*4 

30- 1 


K7- 1 

(r3 

•.*•{. 

1*0 

03 

2-4 

2.7-8 

29*4 

Orissa . 

1)4 f) 

0 1 

0*9 


10 

2 0 

17*2 

19*9 

Pnnjah 

73-4 

17-1 1 

1 

0*2 

0*5 

1 .7 

2-3 

( 

28*0 1 

30*0 

Rajasthan. . 


1*5 ’ 

0*0 


10 

0*0 

1 33*7 

35*4 

Uttar Pradesh 

7l>-8 

13 9 

j 9*8 ' 

1*1 

01 

2-3 

, 

I9-.7 

19- 1 

^Vesl Bengal 

81*7 

0*1 

1 o-J 

7*3 

0*5 

0*3 

23*7 

2.7-9 

A. &- X. Tslnnds 

1)1) -8 





0*2 

5.2 1 

40-0 

^ Delhi . 

48*0 

0*1 

49*3 

0*0 

0*1 

1-9 

07-3 

83*7 

Himachal Pradesh 

97*2 


1.7 


0* 1 

1-0 

42*4 

.75*9 

L. M. & A. Islunds 

100*0 


. . 




30 

13-2 

Manipur 

86-8 

*. 


01 

13 1 


14*8 

15*0» 

IVijMira 

97-3 



2-0 

0*7 

. . 

44-9 

46-7 

N.E.F.A. . 

100-0 






90-4 

125-9 

Pondicherry 

90-5 1 

•• 


3-4 

0-7 

0*4 

49-4 

42*0 

HMHa 

78-5 

8-7 

1 

7-4 

1 

2-6 

0*9 

1*9 

j 24*4 

26-9 

! 
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In Madras, 9,164 elementary schools were accommodated in thdr own 
buildings, while the rest were in rented, or rent-free buildings, etc. The number 
of newly constructed school buildings during the year came to 607. 

The government of Uttar Pradesh gave tire following grants during the year 
for construction of new buildings or maintenance of the existing buildings: — 

(») Rs. 10,00,000 (non-recurring) to the district boards. 

(ii) Rs. 13,38,000 (at Rs. 1,000/- per building) non-recurring grant 
to the district boards for maintenance of 1,338 buildings. 

(mi) Rs. 4,00,000 (non-recurring) to 40 municipal boards for construction 
of junior l)asic schools. 

Despite aids given by the State Govermnent for the p\irpose, teaching aids, 
ujtpliances, crafts and other equipment generally contmed to be inadequate. 
For improving the equipment in junior basic schools in Uttar Pradesh, re- 
curring grants of Rs. 22,61,000 and Rs. 84,906 were sanctioned by the State 
government to the various district boards and municipal boards respectively. 



CHAPTER IV 

BASIC EDUCATION 

The schemes of Basic Education under the Second Five Year Plan were 
continued during the year under report, leading to a substantial expansion of 
this type of education, which is the accepted national pattern of education. 
Under the various developmental schemes running on partnership basis between 
the Centre and the States, not only a large number of new basic schools was 
opened but the pace of conversion of the traditional type of primary schools to 
basic pattern was accelerated. Teaching of Crafts was introduced in primary 
sdiools in a number of States as a step towards the eventual change over to 
the basic ty 2 >e. To meet the increasiirg demand for basic trained teachers, njiw 
basic training institutions were opened and in addition, refrealier courses were 
conducted in various States. 

The National Institute of Basic Education, which was established in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, completed research schemes on Crafts and Basic education such as 
(?) current trends in the syllabii of post graduate basic training colleges; (/V) 
some trends in basic school curriculum; {in) difficulties in the day to day work- 
ing of basic school teachers; {iv) bibliography; (v) relative costliness of Basic, 
educiition; (?>?) guide book and text book tor social studies; {viii) analysis and 
valuation of correlated lesson plans; {viii) action progianmie for the improve- 
ment of mral basic schools; {ix) jueasuring educational potentiality of crafts 
and (x) detei'iniuatiou of targets of various crafts. Besides, the institute started 
the. juiblication, ‘Basic Education Quarterly’ for the first tune. The Institute 
also published pamphlets on {i) Basic Activities for Non-Basic Schools; {it) 
Exhiliitioji in Basic Education and (Hi), Basic Education Abstracts. A Research 
Wing in Crafts was created in the Institute and placed under the charge of a 
special officer. Two researdi fellowships of the value of Rs. 300 each per mensem 
•wore also created in the Institute. An Advisory body to review the research work 
of I he Institute constituted under the chairmanship of the Ministei- of State for 
Education met for the first time on 27th July, 1957. 

At its meeting in August, 1957, the Standing Conmiittee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Basic Education recommended closer integra- 
tion of Post batic education with Secondary education. The Government accepted 
the suggestion and appointed a Convmittee to evolve methods of effective in- 
t^ation. FoUowhrg the recommendations of the Standnig Committee, the 
Central Government proposed to establish a Central Basic School at New DeUii 
and requested the State Governments to establish similar post basic schools in 
their States with central assistance to the extent of 60 per cent of the expendit- 
ure, involved . Out of the total provision of Rs. 40 lakhs for the entire plan period, 8 
lakliB were made available during the year for this scheme. 

The Government of India took up a jux^amme for the production of litera- 
ture on Basic education which included the production of guide books, supple- 
mentary reading material for children, source books for teachers and monograph, 
bn various subjects connected with Basic education. For this scheme, 
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Rs. 1 liikh out of the total provision of 8 laklis for the Second Plan Period, was 
provided during the year under report but the scheme w^as implemented during 
the succeeding yefir, as the scheme was finalised late in tlie year. 

The Ministry of Education in tlie (Vntre introduced schemes of conducting 
seminars, conferences and exhibitions on Basic education for the iuservice edu- 
cation of tcmchers and those connected with Basic education. Three seminars were 
held during tl\e year. One was lield in September, 1957 at Sri Rama Krishna 
l\IiBsion Vidyalaya, (Joiml)atore whicli was attended by Principals of post-gra- 
duate basic training colleges. The seminar wliich was attended by 25 delegates 
from all over the country, considered among other things, {i) Syllabus, (n) 
Metliods of Assessment and (Hi) Administrative problems pertaining to Post- 
Graduate Training Colleges. The Second seminar held at Hannsbhavi (Mysore 
State), was attended by the Directors of Education/Directors of Public Instriui- 
tiou of various State Governments. Jt discussed mainly the development and 
teidjuiques of Basic education, and the special features and development of 
Posi-Basic educiition. The third one was organised at Delhi for the benefit of 
heiidmasters and teachers of senior basic schools of Dellii. The senunar discussed 
(?) concept of l>asic educatiem, (il) technique of correlation, (m) conversion 
of non-basic schools into Ijasic ones and (iv) improvement of existing ])asic 
schools. 

A sum of Rs. ()03*53 laklis was sanctioned to various States Governments 
during 1957-58 for the imjJcmentation of theii' schemes of Elementary (incliid- 
jug Basic) educ^xtion. Under the scheme to give financuii assistaxxee to voluntary 
cduciationai orgauis^itious in tlie field of ElemonUuy (including Basic) education, 
a sum of Rs. 2,53,243 was given as grants-in-aid to volimtary ediujational orga- 
nisations, working in the field of Basic and Jh*e-Primary educ^ation only. 

Main Developments 

An ac(50unt of tlie progre^ss made in the field of Basic education in various 
States is given below: 

Andhra Pradesh 

A spcc'ial Committee for Basic and Social Education was constituted under 
ihe chairmansliip of the State Educ-ation Minister to advise the Government on 
all matters relating to Basic and Social education. 

One post-basic school and 3 pre-basic schools were opened during the year 
in addition to the opening of 200 new junior basic schools and conversion of 599 
elementary schools into basic type. 

During the year under report, retraining course in Basici education tos 
conducted for the benefit of trained graduate teachers in two batches of 3 
months’ duration each and in all 25 such candidates (including 5 women) were 
retrained. The policy of developing compact areas with about 30 to 60 basic 
schools around each basic training school v as conthwied without detriment to 
the opening of new basic schools and conversion of existing normal schools 
outside the com]>act areas. 
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Ussam 

During the yeur under report a good number of primary and M. V, sdioolr 
was converted into 1)8 sic scliools. The facilities for training primary school 
teachers in basic lines were extended during the year by increasing the number 
of places in tlie existing training institutions. The number of junior basic and- 
senior basic schools increased by 302 and 34 resi)ectively. 

Bihar 

The 12th iVll-lndia Basic Education (lonfereiuje held from 28th November, 
1957 to 30th November, 1957 at Turki under the chairmanship of Shri E. W, 
Aryaneyakara, Ciiairman, Indian Educatioi' Board, Wardha discussed various 
asnects of the problems of the expansion of Basic education. Apiut from m)rmr.l 
mceiiugs of the Bihar Education Board, an emergent meeting was held under 
the chairmans] )i]) of the Minister of Education for fonnulatiiig policy and assess- 
ing the development of Basic education in the Str ie. State Assessment Council, 
Thvisioiial Assessment Council and District Assessment Councils >vere formed 
for this puq)0se. The Central Enquiry (bmmiitee sponsored by the Central 
Government visited Siwan and discussed vc.rious pro]>lems for the establishment 
of a Runil Institute at Siwau. 

Under the sekemes of the SecHmil Pive Year Blaj), 700 Basic schools were 
upgraded during tlu' year under report. Additioinxl ])oslsof 4 De])uty Inspectors 
of Schools were created for the inspection of elementary schools (including 
uon-govt, basic schools). The revised scales of pay sanctioned for t he Matric and 
n<»ivimi.tric trained teacJieivs were extended to the ituitric *and non-matric weaving 
instrnctoi*s employed in primary and middle schools. 

For tjie develo])meiit of Basic education in th<* State, tlic State (lOverninent 
sanc.tioned a total grant of Rs. 7-73 lakhs to various ty])es of basic, iilstitutions. 

Bombay 

In Kntcli c-rea, the programme of conversion of prinuiry scliools into baskr 
ones taken uji during the year under repoit ui\d 12 primaiy schools were 
converted into l)8sic ones. Tliis juogramme was also continued in other areas 
both within Commnnity development and N.E.S. blocks and outside the blocks, 
thus increasuig the tota.l number of such schools by 390. 

Besides tJui annual sliort -term orientation course of 1 weeks ai\d 2 weeks 
duration for graduate teachers and Inspecting Officers, 4 weeks training course 
in spinning and weaving was run for craft teacJiers of training colleges at the 
Kliadi Vidyalaya, Trayambak Road, Nasik by tJie All India Khadi Oommisaion. 
Forty to fifty craft te^ichers attended this course. Camp-cum-senmiars of six 
days duration were also held which were attended by fifty teachers from each 
district. Basic training colleges continued the scheme of extension service to 
schools in their Jieighbourhood. The scheme was in operation in 12 basic training 
colleges in the State. 

A Programme for the production of Literature on Basic education was 
drawn up and during the year 3 books, (i) Activity scheme of teaching different 
subjects in standards I-V in basic schools, (n) Handbook for the guidance of 
teachers in basic schools and {iii) Guidance for administrators, teachers and 
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public were brought oxit. The publications were intended to promote 
hotter uiiderstaudiug of tlie concept of Basic oducation, to meet objections and 
iiigiimentft levelled against tliis type of education. Bc/sidcs normal issue of 
niag-a;;ines like Meevan Shikdian’, a special number of the magaxme was issued 
(In ring the Basic Education Week in January, 1958, dealing with several special 
aspects of Basic education. The dei>4irtmeut also published 3 posters on Bc.sic 
(‘(iiicatioii during this week. 

The syllabus for craft teaching ill basic scJiools was revised and divided into 
:j stages. The first stage covered standards I and II and prepared children for 
(‘raft work through composite crafts like gardening and day-work, etc. The 
s(MX)nd stage consist(Hl of standards III and IV and the advmiced stage slan- 
(buds V to VII. The whole (‘.raft-work was designed as a series of jirojects to he 
covered witliiu definite )ieri()(ls. Among several imjirovements nuide in the 
cj aft teadiing in basic schcKds, mention may be nude of (he special measure taken 
t 1 standardise the type of (equipment required for s]>inniug and weaving in basic 
.schools, 

Jammu & Kashmir 

216 new ac'.tiviiy schools were opened during the year. 

Kerala 

Tuder the scheme of (jonvension of primary schools into bu-sic on(‘s, (>0 sn(?h 
.schools were (‘.oiiverted during tJie year. Necessary equijmients w(M*e als(v 
supplied to thes('. schools. 

T)ie syllabus jjrepannl by tlie Hindiistiiui Talinii Saiigh was followed in 
basic schools. The Fivc-l\)iut IVogranime for orientating primary scheuds 
towards the basic }>alterii suggx^sted l>y the Asscssmenl Committee appointed 
bv the (rovt. of India was ac(‘ 0 })t('(l liytlic State Goverunuuit. Tiio Basic Ediuui- 
tiou week was ('.elebrated in a fitting manner fi'om 20th January, 1958 to 
26 t!i January, 1958. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The Post-Graduate Basic Training Coll(sg(% Ujjain, Jiffiliated to Vikram 
University, was started during the year. It had on its rolls 79 students. Under 
(lie scheme, of conversion of ordinary primary sc1kk>1s into basic ones, efforts 
were made to incixjiise the out-put of trained teachers from 4,941 to 5,229 and to 
iiu'.rease the number of schools from 1,638 to 1,828 to meet their requirements. 

Semimm and Basic Education Weeks were organised to create greater in- 
terest in B»sic education an(( to popularise it, 

Madrai 

Retraining courses in Basic education were continued during the year and 
3,176 teachers were retrained in these courses. 76 Graduate trained teachers 
were retrained for a period of five months in . Basic education methods at the 
Ramakrishna Vidyalaya Gandhi Basic Training School, Perianaickenpalayam. 
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Three SenjiuarB for tJie benefit of basic school teadiers and officials con- 
nected witli Basic education were organised in selected basic training schools. 
22 officers of the department who liad alreiidy acquired retraining in Basicj 
education were deputed to 8evagram for fiu'tlier training and observation. 

AiS a part of the scheme of printing 12,000 copies of efich of 50 reading books 
for basic scliools, to l)e supplied free to all ]>asic schools in the State, 13 books 
wei’e printed and supplied during the year under report. 

Two regional Basic education conferences were (‘ouducted, one at Mettnr and 
tlic other Hi Pasumahii, for affording oppurtimities to gc^vernmeiit and non- 
government workers in Bask*- cduc-alion at all levels to discuss their problems 
freely and ex]>ress their views. 

Mysore 

In addition to the c^onversion of 5f)3 lower ])Tiinary schools to ))asic type, 
craft sheds wTre constriM‘tt-d ui 11 ]>asic schools for deinoustration and 
practical work. 0a])acity ibr traijiing of teaclu'rs Wivs incre.'’,se-d in Tnany 
instfutiojis. 

Scales of pay of Ic'aclicrs w(»rking iti pr'.vatt' a.ud local hoard s(diools wen* 
revised to bring at |)a,r with t]ios(‘ hi fon*-* in government schools. Semina.rs 
and refresher c.ours(‘s w<‘re c-oiiducte,d for ti'achers. 


Orissa 

Fiv(.‘ junior basic- schools were upgraded into senio?* basic scIlooIs, raising 
the total of su(*-h schools from 18 to 23. Funds \\(‘re provided for the- ])nrcliase of 
bookSj science a-pparaius a-nd ap]>luinces. 

Although mobile training squads were dis(‘.ontiuued during the year inuler 
review, a condensed course oi* training in Basic ediicatimi of (> months duration 
was given to the prinvuy scliool teacJie-ivs. The Board of Ba.sic- Education was 
reconstituted witli 29 members and the Minister of Education as Ex~otiicio 
'Oliairmaii. A Conunittee was set up to make an objective sti^dy of Basic- edncii* 
tion in the State and to offer suggestions for its improvements. 

The lollowhng scales of pay were sanctioned tor teachers accoi’ding to their 
qualifications; 

1. Basic Trained Graduate K-s. 120-5-155 EB 5 460—30’ 220 

-EB— 10/2- -250. - 

2. Basic Trained intenued- Rs. 70- 2- 80 -d— 100— 5 — ;k20 — 0—150 

(for those trained under Hindustani Talini 
Sangh, Wardha). 

3. Basic Trained Matricii la- Rs. 50 — 2 -TO — EB '--2 —90 (Starting pay 

tes. , Rs. 60). 

Basic Trained Non-Matri- Rs. 45—1—50—2 — 60— EB— ]~--63. 
culate and Basic Train- 
ed E.T, IVichers. 
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5. Teacbera Trained in Pre- Rs. 30 —1 — 39. 

Basic Education. 

6. Teacheus with Post-Basic Es. 50— 2—70— EB-— 2— 90. 

Education. 

7. Untrained Teachers Fixed Allowance of Rs. 22. 


Punjab 

During the year under review, the basic institutions at Rajpura and Faridabad 
which were under tlie tkmtrol of Hindustani Talmi Sangh of Sevagram were taken 
over by the State Goverunient. In these centres, Basic education was developed to 
the post-basic stiige. 120 classes of primary schools and 41 classes of middle 
st'liools were converted into basic ty][)e. Besides, 20 additionaJ classes of basic 
tvi^e for tlie cJiildren of the age-group 6 — 1 1 and 30 basic classes for those of the 
age-g?*oup 11—11 were started. In order to provide teachers for the basic 
a('liools, the Government started one basic training school at Sarhali. The train- 
me: course of basic education was extended to 2 years. • 

The scialov^ of pay of teachers in Government basic schools w^ere revised as 
follows: 

(!) Matric Junior Basic (/) Rs. 60 — 4—80/5—120 (85 per cent 

posts). 

(ii) Rs. 120—7^-165-10—175 (15 per 
cent posts). 

(ii) Basic Trained Graduate Rs. llo— <S — 190/10 -250 with a higher 

vstart of Rs. 120 toM.A./M.Sc., B.Ed. and 
Rs. 150 p.m. to M.A., M.Sc.(II), B.Ed. 


Rajasthan 

180 ])riinary schools were converted into junior l>asic schools, 4 junior basic 
schools were upgraded into senior basic schools and 21 amalgamated with tlie 
existing senior basic schools. One senior bavsic school was raised to higher secon- 
dary level. 4 basic training sdiools w^cre opened and cnrft was introduced in 400 
schools. 

Uttar Pr^esh 

Under schemes of the Second Five Year Plan, a recurring grant of Rs. 
22,61 ,000 was.*sanctioued during 1967-58 to the District boards and Rs. 84,906 
to Municipal boards for the improvement of craft classes in junior basic schools 
under their control. Non-recurring grant amotmting to Rs. 2*01 laklis was sanc- 
tioned to 661 basic schools. Under Scheme No. 10, ninety-five institutionawere 
selected for tlie introduction of cnifts. 

Two batches of refresher courses for the training of extension teachers in 
Advance Agriculture and Pedagogy were held during the year in wliich about 
800 extension teachers received training. 
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West Bengal 

Two intensive educational development blocks — one at Banipur, 24- 
Parganas and the otJier at Kalimpong, Darjeeling continued their function of 
propagating ideas on Basic*, education amongst the public. One post of Sub^ 
Inspector of scliools each for tlu^ 14 intensive areas for the clevelopment of 
Basic education in the State were created. To initiate lixspccting Officers into the 
field of Basic education, a condensed c*ourse for 0 months in Basic education was 
organised at the Post-Graduate Basic Training college, Banipur. The policy of 
recruitment of basic trained graduates for the post of Sub-Inspectors of schools 
in tJic ratio of 3 to 2 was followed during the year. 

A. & N. Islands 

Steps were* talcen to convert all the primary schools into basic ones. T^e 
foundation stojce for a sepfirate senior basic school for girls at Port Blair was laki. 

Delhi 

Wif]» the fonuatiou of tjie CorjK)j-at.ion in Delhi, the niiinagement of the 
basic*, schools wa.s transferred to the C!orp<tration from the Director of Education. 
Bedsides, 70 new scJkjoJs wei e opened during the year 4U)d 10 ({overnment junior 
basic schools ^vere raised to tlie semior basic stii-udard. 

Two trainbig institutions continuc‘d to i3)i])ari. training in junior basir 
course to pu])il“tt\aeli('rs. The ont-put of these institutions was 1)2 during thv 
year, 

Himachal Pradesh 

Two priinaiy schools and 5 middle schools wcue c‘onverted into junior 
}>asic and semior basic schools respcetively. Craft material was sup])]icd to 
primaiT schools a.nd 13 middle schools. 

L.M. & A. Islands 

Although Bapic ediK*ation wiis not introduc^ed during tlie yc‘ar, preliminary 
steps were taken to c*ojivert ojie primary school into basic one ajul to give basic 
bias to all otlier schools. Foi- this purpose^ c*raft instructors were appointed in 
noji"])asic schools. 

Manipur 

Besides oj veiling 3 new Govejimient basic- scliools. 13 existing iirimary 
.Mhooiswcn‘(‘ convcTtedinto junior basic om*s. The Basie Training Scliool, liniilifJ 
turned out 80 teachers during the vear. 

Tripura 

E<hiciition was fr<‘e to all the students of junior basic and senior Ivasu 
scliools during tin* year under rc'port. 44 prima-ry schools and 7 junior basir 
.schools vere cv>nveiied into junior basic^ and senior b/».sie schools respectively. 
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Scales of pay of tlie following teackers were brought into eonfomuly with 
those of junior high scfaoob: 


h Graduate and Trained Rs. 100 — ^5 — 160+ Rs» 40 as special pay 
Headmaster/Headmis- in place of Rs. 200 — 10 — 120—15 — 450. 
tress 


2. Graduate and Trained 
Asstt. Teachers 


Rs. 100 -5-^-160 in place of Rs. 100-5- 
160- 5—215—10- 225. 


H.EJ’.A. 

Steps were taken to build proper background for the conversion of L.P. 
Schools into junior basic schools but during the year only 7 full-fledged basic 
schools were in existence. 

Pondicherry 

Basic educatioii was not in force dimng the year. 

Main Statistics 
Schools 

During 1957-58, the total number of recognised bawc scliools increased by 
6,081 to 59,888 — the rate of increase facing 1 1 *3 per cent hh compared to 12*5 
per cent in the previous year. Of the total. 52.039 were jiiuior l)asic schools (m- 
cluding 34,970 )>asic primary schools of Uttar Pradesh), 7,819 senior basic 
schools and 30 j>ost basic schools. The corresponding figures for the previous 
year were jiuiior basic schools 16,881 (including 33,321 basic primary s 'lools 
o{ Uttar Pradesli), senior basic scJiools 0,897 and post basic schools 26 Post 
basic schools \\ere in existence only in Bihar, Kerala, Madras and Orissa, ^^iie 
government maiuiged 37*3 per cent of the junior basic schools as compared to 
41*9 per cent by local boards and 20*8 per cent by private bodies. More than 90 
per cent of })asic ]>rimary schools were controlled by local boards, nearly two 
thiids of the rest by ju ivate bcnlies and less than one third by the Government. 
Of the siMiior basic scliools, 15*0 ])er cent were managed by Government, 75*5 
per cent by lo(?al boards ;uid 9*5 per cent by private bodies. Government and 
private bodies maimged respectively 46*7 and 53-3 i)er cent of the post )>asic 
N(h<)oIs. 

The distribution of basic scliools of viiri<nis grad(‘s is given in table XXXI. 
It will be sc(‘n that with the exc6)>tioii of Jammu and Kaslimir, L. M. & A. 
Islands and Pondicherry, basic schools of one ty})e or the other wore existing 
in all the States and Territories. The number of Ijasic primary schools in Uttar 
Pradesh ijicreased by 1 ,649 durfaig the year. Among States, the imm])er of junior 
basic schools increased highest in Madras (765) folIow(*dby Andhra (679), Mysore 
(399), Bihar (350) and Assam (302). In other States, the increase in junior ])asic 
scliools ranged' from 62 in Kerala to 152 in Rajasthan, The decrease of 5 juniin* 
basic Kchools in Orissa was due to the upgrading of such schools into senior 
basic Ones, hi case of senior basic schools, the lughest increase in its' number 
was reported by.Bombay (291). Next in order were Mys^>re (161), Madras 
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Table XXXI— rNumber 




Junior Basic Schools 

Senior Bails 

State 


For Boys 

Kor Girls 

For Boys 

For 



1956*67 

1967-68 

1066*67 

1067-68 

1956-67 

1067-68 

1956*57 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

Andhia Pratleeh . 


984 

1,003 

5 

6 

66 

197 


Assam 

• 

969 

1,247 

29 

37 

38 

67 

3 

Btliar 


1»634 

1,043 

.a 

i 

04 

611 

646 

8 

Bombay 


2,413 

2,543 

! 

137 

106 

4,155 

4,406 

375 

Kerala 


390 

4»>2 


1 

97 

148 

•* 

Madhya Pradesh 


1,638 

1,828 

1 

1 

! 3 

3 

191 

188 


[Madras . • 


1,66^ 

2.419 

•* 


273 

422 


Mysore . 

• 

810 

1,204 j 27 

1 

32 

807 

964 

93 

Orissa 

. 

3G6 

360 





•* 

Punjab . 


300 

477 

137 

174 

6 

21 

1 1 

1 

Kajasthan 

• 

709 

1 

834 

39 

00 

29 

1 

32 

6 

Utt ar Pradesh 


1 

30,822* 

31,707* 

2,989* 

3,203* 

•• 



West Bengal 


i 

097 

S42 

10 

14 

03 

60 

.. 

A, & N. Islands 

* 

6 

5 


•• 



.. 

Delhi • • 

* 

174 

174 

70 

70 

42 

i 

41 

12 

liimachal Pradesh 


211 

363 

1 


3 

11 


Manipur 

. • 1 

1 

18 


1 

! ^ 



I 

Tripura 

• 

68 

112 

*• 


U 

18 

-*. 

N.K.FJI. . 

• 

7 

7 



•• 



India 

• 

48,401 

48,858 

3,480 

8,781 

6,399 

7,949 

498 
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o£ Basic Sobools 


6obools 

Post Banio Scitoola 

Total 

Increase 

(-f)or 

Becrt'ase 

(-) 

Citato 

Girls 

For Boys 

For Girls 

1956-57 

1957-68 

19^7-58 

1066-s'>7 

1957-58 

1959.57 

1957-68 

VJ 

JO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

iftllB 17 ~ 

1 J 





1,046 

1,866 

-f821 

Andhra Pradesh 





• • 

1,023 

1,350 

4 336 

Ai»s>am 

8 

21 

2:t 

•* 


2,297 

2,(>84 

4 387 

Bihar 

410 


•• 



7,080 

7,470 

4 390 

Bombay 

I 

.. 

2 

•• 

. , 

487 

603 

4116 

Kerala 

•• 





1,832 

2,019 

-) 187 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 


2 

1 

1 

1,930 

2,S44 

-f014 

^fadras 

i 97 


*’ 



1,737 

2,297 

4660 

Mysore 


O 

2 



386 

385 

i 

i 

Orissa 

10 




*• 

609 

i 

691 

1 

! 4182 

Punjab 

j 

1 ij 




i 

1 

i 

{ 

1 

783 

00 

1 +166 

Bajasthun 

1 1 

i •• ! 

1 


* * 


1 

i 

1 

33„321* 

1 

34,970* 

i 41.649* 

i 

l^tariPradesh 

( 

1 H 

1 j 


'• i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 770 - 

924 

i 

i 4154 

1 

j WestlBengal 

! 

*• i 

1 

i 

1 

6 

5 

I 

! 

As * Ns^Islands 

1 12 

i 

! 


1 

! ; 

i 

298 

297 

1 

! ~ 1 

Delhi 

1 

i 

1 

i 

, i 

i 

1 

i 

216 

379 

4104 

Hima cbaliPrades h 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

.. 1 

1 

1 

* 1 

20 

419 

Manipur 

* 

•* 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

•• 

79 

130 

451 

Tripura 

! 

* • 1 

i 


i 

; 

1 

•• 

•• 

7 

' 

7 


NsEsFsA. 

, 670 I 

1 I 

1 

25 

! 

29 i 

i 

1 

1 

53,804 

59,888 

46,084 j 

1 

India 


Schools. 

‘^2l9MolEdnc»tion— 9 
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(149), Aiidlira (142) and Kerala (52). In others, it was less than 40, the least 
being 3 in Kajasthan. The decrease of 3 senior basic schools in Madhya Pradesh 
was due to the closure of such schools under the management of Janapade, 
due to certain financial reasons. Post basic schools increased by 2 each in 
Bihar and Kerala* ^ 

Among Union and other Territories, Himachal Pradesh reported the maxi- 
mum increase of 156 jimior basic schools during the year. Tripura showed an 
increase of 44, while Manipur recorded 19 only. In others, it remained the same. 
The number of senior basic schools increased by 8 find 7 respectividy in Himachal 
Pradesh and Tripura. The decrease of «nie school in Delhi was due to its up- 
grading to higher secondary status. 

Pnpib 

The enrolment in all the basic schools rose from 58,61,516 (45,12,077 hoi's 
and 13,49,439 girls) to 67,93,890 (51,74,030 boys and 16,19,860 girls) — ^tfio 
rate of increase being 15*9 per cent as compared to 15*8 per cent in the pre- 
vious year. Of the total number of pupils during 1957-58, 16,55,640 were study- 
ing in junior basic schools, 32,57,050 in basic primary schools of Uttar Pradesh, 
19,76,544 in senior basic schools and 3,899 in post basic scliools. Compared with 
1956-57 figures, the enrolment in junior basic, basic primaiy, senior basic 
and post basic schools increasc'd by 28*3, 11-7, 14-2 and 21-4 j)er cent res- 
pectively. 

Table XXXII gives detailed state-%vise (‘niolraent in differemt types ol* 
basic schools for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58. It will be sckui that the num- 
ber of pupils increased in all the States, the highest increase being reported 
by Uttar Pradesh (3,41,764) followed by Madras (1,63,671), Bombay (1,12,678), 
Andhra Pradesh (97,831), Mysore (56,496) and Assam (33,477). In others, the 
increase was less than 30 thousands and ranged from 1,101 in Orissa to 28,169 
in Kerala. Except in A. & N. Islands, Himachal Pradesh and N. E, F. A., where 
the enrolment recorded a decrease, the enrolment increased in all other Union 
Territories, the highest (7,074) b<iing in Tripura and the least (60) in Delhi. 

Teachers 

The total number of teachers employed in basic schools during 1957-58 was 
1,93,049 as against 1,72,132 during 1956-57, the rate of increase being 12*2 
per cent. Of the total, as many as 49,674 were working in junior basic, 85,368 
in basic primaiy, 67,846 in senior basic and 276 in post basic schools. The corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were: 38,970, 80,396, 62,562 and 214 
respectively. 

The percentage of trained teachers in junior and senior basic schools 
increased from 78*2 and 73*6 to 78*3 and 75*8 respectively. In case of post 
basic schools, it fell from 82 • 2 to 80 • 2. 

On an average, the teacher-pupil ratio in junior and senior basic schools 
was 1 :36, and 1 : 34 respectively, as compared to 1 : 34 and 1 : 33 during 
1669-57. 
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(linfributiou of in basic scliools iji (liflF(M'ont States for the year 

1957*58 is ^ivoii in table XXXIIL The numl^er of teachers iu basic schools 
iiK'T(*ased in all the States and Territories. N(arly cent- per cent of the teachers 
cm] ‘loved iu junior basii' schools wer<^ trained in Kerala, Madras, Orissa, 
Delhi and N. E. P. A. More tlian 90 jxn- cent wete trained in Punjab and Mani« 
pur. 75 ])er ( (ait tf) 80 per cent in Andhra, Bihar^ Uttar Prad(^vsh. West Bcni^al 
and Ifiinachal Pradesh, 6(1 to 70 per C(*nt in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mysoiv. 
and Ba jasthan, Jknnbay, A. & N. Islands and Tri])ura, tliese p(‘rc(‘ntages 
^vere 50*8, 37*5 and 31*9 respectively. 

The pBoportion of train(‘d senior basic teachers in various States and Terri- 
tol‘^(^s was more or less th(' same us in the case of junior basic schools except that 
of Bombay and Trijaira whieli rejiorbsd a fairly higher proportion of trained 
teaclMTs in senior basic schools as eomiiarc'd to that of junioj- basic schools 
located in their r<‘S]><,ctiv(‘ areas /.c., 70- 1 and (>8-8 jkt e(*r)t le-SjM^ctively. More 
1 lian 80 j)(*r c(*nt of the* tcjaeliing staff Avere trained in )X>st basic* schools in Bihar, 
K(*rala and Orissa and nearly 76 per cc‘n1 in Madras. 


Expenditure 

JJir(‘c,t exp(‘iiditiir(^ on basic schools increased fiom Rs. 11*25 crores to 
Hs. 17*18 croiw, sliowing an increase* of 20*5 ]>er cent. Of tlie total, Bs. iO* 86 
crores (including Bs, 6*21 cior<*s on basic* primary schools) were c'xpendcd on 
junior basic scdiools, Rs. 6*26 crores on senior basic schools and Bs. 0*06 
crort‘s on post liasic schools. I'lic^ distribution of c'xpcMiditurc*. by sources of 
iiieomc for c‘aeh tyjic of basic s(*liools is givc'u in table* XXXIV. 


The jjortion of tlie total <“Xp<‘uditur<‘, on basic vsehoeds mi^t fnim (jovem- 
ji At funcls and other sources increased from 78*5 to 80*1 ]H*rce.nt and from 
1*8 to 2*2. ])er cemt. respectively and that cojitributcMl by local l)oards fimds 
and fees dccreasc*.cl from 16*9 to 16*2 and 2*8 to 1*2 respectively. 

The' avcTagc annual ccAst ]jer pujiil in various types of basic schools worked 
out as follows; 


Junior basic schools 
Basic primary S(‘ho()Js 
Sc'nior basic schools 
Post basic schools 


Es. 22*5 
Es. 19*1 
Es*. 31*7 
Es. 158*2 


Table XXXV gives the distribution of expenditure inclin ed on basic schools 
in the different States. It will be seen that the expenditure increased in all the 
States and Union Territories except in N.E.F.A., where it decreased from 
nearly Es. 85 thousands to Rs. 35 thousands, most of the expoudituic in the 
previous year being non-recurring. 

Teachers Training 

The number of basic training schcmls in tlie country rose IrornSSl to 594. 
The enrolment and out-put however decreased from 61,17510 60,521 and 38,601 
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Table XXXII— Number of Pupilg 


Stat.' 

1 In Junior Basi^ Schools 

! In Senior Basic 

Boye> 

1 Girls 

1 

1 Boys 

Girls 


i 

1 1057-58 

i 

1 

1 1050-57 

j 

! 

1 1057-5.S 

I05(h57 

1957-r>S 


1 

o 

1 o 


5 

0 

7 

8 

Andiirji Pradesh . 


70,h;{ri 

I 1,10,187 

j 32,107 

j 01,552 

10,105 

34,550 

3,402 

AHyiaui 


n.'ijiMo 

I 71,010 

1 

30,200 

41,30.3 

3,800 

0,22C 


Bihar 


S 1,771. 

i 

08,3-7 

12,810 

10,577 

77,251* 

76,000 

0.6, V.> 

Itoiubuy 


i,ri:hih« 

l.OOjoO 

05,100 

01,840 

8.10,300 

0,10,208 

3,01,047 

Keralu 


44,500 

51,751 

32,310 

40.030 

10,181 

22,700 

11, SOS j 

Madhya Pradesli 


1,07,7 IS 

1,15.385 

11,175 

12,305 

42,813 

41,005 

3,527 

Madras 


l,llMiS0 

l,7Jh«.83 

05,134 

1,( K8,550 

4(;,838 

70,800 

28,20;; 

Mysore 

. 

44,370 

08,130 

23,021 


1,07,480 

1,82,580 

63,448 : 

Orissa 

. 

10,430 

1 0.575 

0,101 

1 

(1,103 j 

2,000 

2,S42 

50h ’ 

Punjab 


1 

44,400 

17,342 

24,507 ' 

2.408 

(),IO0 

,‘U. , 

1 

ivujiiRthan . 


i 

40,410 I 

58,1 -'.O 1 

1 

! 7,420 

1 

11,000 i 

4,432 ! 

i 

0,S7S ’ 

1 

32(. ; 

i 

Utiar Pradesh 


i 

23,<)(i,48r)*i 

' 1 

20.87,813*! 

5,18,801* 

5,(i0,237’> 

! 



West Bojigai 


,02,040 j 

1 

ii3,7(io j 

23,142 

1 

20,“>88 . 

4,300 i 

i 

1 

4,081 ; 

i 

()O0 1 

A. Sc N» IsJands 


152 

150 

75 ! 

02 i 

! 

•• 

i 

i 


Belhi 


17,870 

i 

‘ 18,105 i 

! 1 

} 

7,007 j 

7,025 1 

0,387 i 

1 

10,113 

1 

2.018 

Himachal Pradesh 


10,535 

; 1 

! 15,001 

I 

4,287 

2,002 * 

059 

2,284 

72 

1 

Manipur 


07 

1,400 

6 

502 ! 

1 

•• 

t 

i 

! 

Tripura 


0,010 

11,075 

3,601 

4,088 ' 

1,02G 

2,378 

r,r4 

N.E.P.A. . 


182 

172 

36 

‘>3 ! 

i i 

1 

•• 

•* 


India 


82,66,453 

37,80,250 

8,61,066 

i 

10,33,167 1 

12,43,512 

13,60,055 

t 

i 4,88,274 1 

i 


in 
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in Basic Schools 


Soliools 

In Vost Basic Schools | 

Total 



1 

Boys 

(lirla 



Incmise 
( f ) «^r 

State 

IO.hmH j 

! 

i 

1956-07 j 

> 

i 

1957.38 

193(>-57 ] 

1 

1937-58 j 

1 956-57 . 

j 

1957-58 

l>'cr(‘asc 

(-) 

1 


i 

10 i 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

lO.OUj j 

1 


. 

1 

.. 1 


i,25,:um 

2,23, 2oO 

-f 07,831 

Andhra Pradesh 

, i.ll.V) 



i 


89,317 

1.22,704 

433,477 

Assam 

1 

i(l,.")l J 


;},4:io 

i 

19 ' 

73 

1,87,519 

2,08,893 

-f2l .374 

Bihar 






I 1,29,067 

1 5,1 1,745 

41,12,678 j 

t 

Beni bay 

lo.Ul 


80 


7 

1,07,889 

1,3«»,048 

-f38,l59 j 

Kcrahi 


1 




1,65,263 

1,72,839 

-1-7,576 

Mndhya Pradesh 

! 

1 

lo') : 

IJ2 

74 

91 

1 

2,53,031 

j 4,16,705 

1 

1,63,671 

Madras 

, 7i,:‘>s 



1 


2,98, 32vS 

3,54,824 

4. >6.406 

1 Ms* SOTO 

CSJ 

*iS 

SH 

i 

1 

3 

25 252 

26,353 

i 1,101 

1 OriasS 

1 

i .>,s:i4 

1 

I 


i 

1 


5h,4<»9 

79,279 

420,87(4 

1 

j Punjab 


i 

j 




52,594 

77,600 

425,015 

ilaisstliou 

i 

1 

1 

1 




29,15,286 

32,57,050 

2 3,41,764 

1 

nttar Prndesh 

I 7;}7 


i 



Hl,(>90 

9ii,0 )6 

414,916 

West Bengal 

j 


1 



227 

212 

— 15 

A. K. Ishiuls 

j 

i 

i 




38,088 

38,148 

460 

Delhi 

! :vM 





21,853 

20,338 

- 1,515 

Himachal Pradesh 


1 

’ ' 



KKl 

J,96S 

.{-1,865 

Manipur 

i m 

1 

i 

1 




12,610 

1 19,684 

{-7,074 

Tripura 

i 

1 

i '• 




218 

105 

-23 

N.K.F.A. 

5i8o,4a9 

! 

i 3,112 

j 

1 3,725 

1 

174 

1 58,61,516 

• 67,63,890 

-{9,32,374 

India 


iiury schools. 
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Table XXXUI- Kombei of 


In Jnnior Kaeic Schools 


Men 


Women 


In Senior Baaic 


Men 


Women 


State 

1 



i 


Trained 

Un. 

trainori 

1 rn.in<-d 

1 Un- 
! trained 

! 

^JVained 

Un- 

trained 

Trained 

1 

- 

,*{ 

1 - 

4 

i 5 

0 



Aadhra Pra<le9}i . 

I 

3,517 

1 

1.158 

091 


971 

1 

644 

- 

f 

AiSftiu 

1,781 

1 

735 

412 

t 

212 

in» 


Bihar 

»,1H 

762 

54 

.3 

3.691 

294 

1 224 ’ 

1 


*> 0*>7 

j 2,888 

OlO 

1 50) 

19,493 

7,731 

! 1,{»92 

1 

Kerala 


1 

880 

' 10 

70S 

IS 

t 

302 

Madhya 


1,854 

:k, 

3.“. 

1,090 

727 

7 

Madras 

5,389 

109 

3.089 

12 

2,580 

UO 

1,903 

Mvaope 

‘ 

1,928 

901 

230 

310 

4,912 

84{) 

859 

Ociisa 

870 

8 

- 

S 

173 

1 

- 

, . . 1 

1,237 

: 55 

1 

1 

400 

30 

195 

- 

1 

! 

139 ; 

1 

itajawtliaii . . | 

1,071 

1 058 1 

> 
( 

179 , 

1 1 

240 

101 

1 

1 

59 f 

i 

Uttar Vradenli , ^ 

o:;,7i2 

13,013 1 

4,130 

3,898 


•• 

•• 1 

West IVmil'iiI 

2,228 

' i 

002 i 

j 

207 

:;9 

154 

130 

i 1 

11 ' 

A, <V Nlaodn 

3 

1 

1 

4 ; 

j 

1 ' 

1 



\ 

Delhi 

030 i 

i 

1 

..7 1 

j 

m 

1 

1 

95 1 

Hunaehal Pradesh 

1 

497 i 

170 

j 

! 

102, 

20 

59 

1,7 

1 

" i 

AFanipHT 

30 

1 

2 ! 

( 

4 

1 


1 

•• i 

Tripnra 

155 

295 1 

i 

47 

SI 

1 

119 j 

1 

50 

1 

20 j 

i 

X.Kl-\.\. , . , 1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

• • i 


j 

( 


1 

( 

.. 1 

! 

1 

India . i 

1 

94,332 

1 

24,033 1 

11,372 j 

5,190 j 

1 

84,938 1 

10,822 1 

! 

8,881 ! 
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Teachers in Basie Sduiols 



In Poat Baeic Scliools 

In All Stthoola 

State 

Men 

Women 

Trained 

Un- 

trained 

Total 

Tn- 

trainiMl 

Traine 1 

Un- 

trained 

T rained 

Un- 

tra'ned 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

20 

•• 



•• 

3,321 

1,868 

7,189 

Andbral Pradesh 

25 


•• 



2,404 

1,100 

:),564 

Asanni 

11 

192 

4S 

1 

1 

7^76 

1,130 

8,412 

Bihar 

2,734 


.. 



28,022 

13,896 

41,918 

Bombay 

5 

C 

2 

2 


3,603 

73 

3,736 

Kerala 

10 

•• 

•• 



4,042 

2,0)24 

1 6,060 

i 

Mftdhya*Prade«h 

20 

13 

4 

3 

1 

12,983 

352 

1 

13,335 

Madra'i 

292 


.. 

• • 


7,965 

2,212 

10,177 

Mysore 

4 

j 

4 


j 

I 

1,059 

22 

1,081 

Orifli^a 

2 





2,037 

96 

j 2,133 

Punjab 

5 

.. 




2,162 

859 

3,011 

Kaiastban 






07,842 

17,611 

85,353 

Uttar Pradesh 

13 



1 ’ ^ 

* ’ 1 

1 

2,003 

844 

3,447 

West Bengal 






3 

6 

8 

A. A N. Islands 

* 


•• 



1,307 

2 

1,309 

Delhi 

1 


•• 


•• 

661 

212 

873 

Himachal Pradesh 




1 

•• 

40 

3 

43 

Manipur 

13 


•• 

•• 


341 

439 

780 

Tripura 

• 

•• 


- 


14 

•• 

14 

N.E.P.A. 

8455 

216 


i ’ 

8 

1,49,785 

48,854 

1,08,049 

India 
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Table XXXHl— Number of Teachers in Basic Schools— 



Perceiitace of Trained Teachers to Total 
Number of Teachers 

1 Teacher-Pupil Batio 


State 

In 

Junior 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

Senior 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

Post 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

All 

Schools 

In 

Junior 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

Senior 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

Post 

Basic 

Schools 

In 

All 

Schools 

18 

iO 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

2(j 

AndhTA’5 

PradcfihJ 

77-8 

02- (i 


740 

33 

25 


31 

Assam 

64-4 

()f>0 


091 

30 

24 


34 

Bihar 

«<M 

92-8 

80-8 

80*5 

29 

21 

15 

\2o 

Bombay . 

60-8 

70- 1 


00- 8 

32 

38 


37 

Kerala 

98-2 

97-9 

80 0 

98*0 

37 

35 

9 

30 

Madhya 

Bradeah 

«0-9 

59*9 


00-6 

20 

24 


20 

Madras . 

97-9 

90-4 

70 2 

97.4 

33 

.8 

10 

31 

Mys< ire . 

(id -9 

83’0 


78*3 

.31 


* ‘ 

35 

Orissa 

93-2 

97*2 

83 '3 

9S'U 

25 

t9 

16 

21 

Punjab , 

04-9 

98 -5 


95' 5 

38 

3(i 

i 

37 

Hajastlian 

7M 

73-8 


9u'() 

27 

:-i| 

1 

20 

Uttar Pra- 
desh 

79-5 

1 


79*5 

38 

i 

' * 1 

1 

3H 

West Ben- 
gal 

77-() 

54-0 

1 


75*5 

29 

IS 


2S 

A.& N. 
Islands 

:j7r> 

1 

1 


! 37-5 

27 



27 

DelJu . 

99-9 

1 99-8 1 


99-8 

30 

28 


29 

Hima'ual 

Pradesh 

75*3 

79-5 


75*7 

22 

' 34 


23 

Manipur . 

93 0 



93*0 

40 



40 

Tripur b . 

3-19 

08-8 


43-7 

28 

10 



KF..h\A. 

1000 



100*0 

14 


. . 

U 

India 

78 3 

75' 8 

80*4 

77-6 

36 

34 

H 

S'i 



Table XXXIV Diiect Expenditure on Basic Schools by Source 
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TaUs ZZZV—lliiect Eipenditaze 


On ./unior Bafliu Schoolw j On Sonior l»a»ic’ fcJclioola ' On Boat Baaic Schools 


Statin 

l«6t!-57 

! 1957-58 

1 

1 

i 

1 1950-57 

1 

1 

1957-58 

1950-57 

3957-58 

1 

<> 

I 3 

I 

* 

5 

6 

7 


Ha. 

i Ks. 

Kn. 

Kh. 

Hh. 

Hs. 

Andhra J^adtvsJi 


42,15,282 1 5,29,273 

10,30.007 



Asaani . 


2,5,39,148 

1,79,309 

2,9<i,371 



Bihar 

I7,8({.r»72 

23,43,128 

41,35,197 

41,71,792 

4,28,013 

4.86,662) 

Bombay 

<57,42,1 lb 

75,37,010 

3,37,95,223, 

3,79,<i8,Hl(> 



Kerala 

14,11/128 

22,49,894 

7,51,931 

8,78,040 

.. 

23,311 

Madhya Prad(>.«Ii . 

31,71,532 

39,74,002 

14,99,403 

15,84,073 



Maiiroa 

4(j,i;;joo 

77,71,541 

22,23,740 

49,11,772 

52,302 

92,148 

Mysore 

1S,83,J<;3 

:13.49..329 

r>9,<M,048 

78,82,482 


•• 

Orissa 

1 

8,21/277 

9,49,552 

l,4ii,lS5 

1,84,915 

14,039 

14,010 

Bun jab 

ir>/{().032 

19,79,060 

1,28,474 

i 

5,43,05(J 

j 


J*aja^th:in . . ^ 

Z i ,28,(>30 1 

1 

39,40.02n 

l,.>li,2l2 

7,2.3,183 1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

UttjM- Brinb-^i 

1 

! 

.Vi8,28/I71*' 

0,23,58,751’" 

•• 

1 

! 

i 


j 

l!‘,S:’./;55 

20,28, <)39 

2,08,201 

3,fH-.S32 ' 


1 

A, .V "N. fslands . ! 

12,371 

1 8/»<»2 

1 

1 


1 

! 

IXdhi . . 1 

1 

14,45,535 , 

15,51,652 : 

0,33,470 i 

! 

t 

8,21,520 1 



lOraachal Brn d*^'jh . 

<;,o;}/i3i 

10,91,914 j 

1 1 

37,(;(»1 1 

1,11,310 ! 

- 


Manipur 

4,r>b8 ; 

11,896 1 

1 

i 

*■ ! 




Tripura 

5,74,014 ‘ 

8,59,758 : 

3,45,407 i 

:blo,09i i 

.. 

1 

K.KJ\A. . . ' 

85,125 i 

1 

34,758 j 

.. 

i 


i 

1 

India . | 

' 

9,tl,2i,lS7 ; 10,«5,04,108 

5,09,26,321 

6,26,34,820 

4,94.414 

j 

6,16,687 


♦Oa 
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OB Basic Schools bF States 


1 Total 

1 

iDCoreaec 

m jjU 

1 g,J ^ e j PcT(»ntugi‘ o 

f Kxpcndituro met 
iTom 


1 

1 

! |<*r>G-57 

I 

j 

1 1957-58 

1 

1 

1 

(*f)or 

Deorc^asr' 

(-) 

c Si 

lill 

jllot t. 
Funds 

1 

IjOC’uI 

Hoard 
F unds 

1 

Ffoa 

En- 

dow- 

nif-ntp 

1 Ofch(‘r 
i Sonr- 

1 

j 

i . 

State 

i"“ 8 

! ^ 

10 

1 n 

1 

1-* 

12 

U 

15 

10 

17 

P R«. 

1 

1 Rp. 

1 58,51,949 

lip. 

-i 20,99,110 

1 4-2 

! 

1 

1 79*8 

18-9 

0-4 

0-4 

0*5 

A ndhra^l Vmlofth 

! ]s.49,:jo7 

1 28,20,519 

i 9.77,212 

* 0-4 

1 98 -7 

01 

0-2 

O' 9 

01 

XtiMam 

6:{»49,7S2 

72,01,482 

-f-9,.»l,i00 


1 

f 92-8 

1*2 

0-9 

0*2 

2*8 

Hihar 

j 4,0,n:{7.:UJ 

4,54,40.420 

-h 49.09,084 

1 

12- 1 

j 82-8 

12*5 

20 

00 

1 • 4 

lit *mbay 

21,6:t,2o<» 

21.51,245 

H 9,87,980 

«.0 

1 88*8 

10*2 


0-0 

1-0 

Iverala 

1 411,70,995 

1 

55,58,125 

■f8, 87, 140 

5-2 

i 

j S(»-8 

1 

12*5 

0-5 


0*2 

Aladhiya JYadosb 

<W, 89,202 

1,27,75,401 

•1 58,80,259 

7-5 

j 72 9 

2:1 2 

0-7 

40 

0*2 

.UadraM 

1 7s,4s,:iij 

1 

1,12.21,811 

4 22,82,5<h> 

no 

,^•3 

10 9 

1 2 

00 

3-3 

My St re 

9,82,502 

1 1,49,082 

■i 1.05,581 

2 4 

95 9 

00 


M 

3-4 

Orissa 

l«,5<),40« 

25,22,210 

i 8,02,91 0 

i 2-4 


12-2 

2*7 


0-0 

Tutijol) 

22,1 l,M2 

1 27,70,109 

i 5,55,2<»7 i 

1 1 

i 99 9 

1 

1 

. . 1 

i 



1 

l)-l 1 
i 

liujasthao 

i 

! i 

[ 1 

! «s22,r)8,75r 

i ( 

-1 55,29.780 1 

1 

i 

25-8 

t 

; 72* S 

i 

22 7 ' 

j 

1 1 

' 

1 i 

O •> 1 

' 1 

1 

I'tttir Prafled' 


20,98,471 1 

1 7,40,855 

1 0 

1 

10 4 j 

40 

: i 

o-t; { 

..J 

liriiiral 

1 12,271 

i i 

IS, 902 ! 

4-t),521 

7-1 

i 

iu»0-0 

1 

i 

] 

1 "-0 j 

A. <k N. IsJaads 

20,79,011 j 

2<1, ^2,1 i 8 1 

--2,94,107 

2-8 

1 

j 1 

|UK)‘0 ’ 

1 


I 

'■ i 


0‘0 

Delia 

1 

0,40.222 j 

I 

12,00,224 j 

-i 5.05.892 

22*0 

1 99-4 


0-0 ! 
< 



Himacluil l*rade«i» 

1 4,298 1 

1 

! 

11,890 1 

i 

-1-7,298 

0*5 

! 

1 94*0 

’ * ( 

1 

5*4 

1 

•• i 

i 

Matapur 

i 

1 7/20,081 

j 

11.07,849 1 

+4,47,708 

19-7 i 

99*7 

1 

• • 1 
1 

0*3 

0*0 

1 

Triptita 

i 85,125 

24,768 j 

—50,267 

4.3 

100*0 I 

! 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

•• ! 

N.K.F.A. 

1 

H,25,*0,8»2 

17.17,56,565 ! 

+2.92,14,673 

9'5 1 

1 

80*4 j 

I 

16*9 

i 

1*2 1 

^1 

1 

0*4 i 

1 

1*8 ; 

hidia 


primary Bybr.olf*. 
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Table XXXVI— Statistics of Teacbeis’ 


State 

Xumbor 
of Basic 

1 

1 

1 

Kiirolmont* 



Training 

Schools 

1 Mon 

, Women 1 

Total 


1 

2 

» i 

‘ i 

5 

Andhra Pradosh 

m 

I 

3,354 

222 

3,57ti 

Asvam 

li) 

Slflil 

211 

1.210 

Bihar 

r >2 

5,4ft7 

557 

0,0 94 

Bombay 

123 

ld,R30 

4.349 


Jamiim find Kashmir 

vS 

405 

120 

525 

Kerala 

21 

S93 

sst 

1,727 ! 

Madhya Pradosh 

47 

4.Sf^K 

341 

5,229 j 

Madras 

97 

7 53-) 

3,702 

U.2:i7 

Mysore 

19 

1,792 

1 

439 

2,29 1 

1’unjab 

24 

1 

2,334 1 

1 1,957 

4,2!) 1 ) 

1 

Bajasthan 

2S 

2,447 

194 

2,911 1 

Uttar Pradesh 

91 

4,931 

I 

S13 

5,74 1 ! 

^V«’,st Bengal 

ir> 

782 

190 

942 I 

1 

Dollii 

i 

1 

122 

} 

j IIS 

1 

249 

Himaohal Prado di 

2 

1 

159 

1 

! 4S 

198 

Manipur , 

1 

73 

1 

I 

i 

SO 

1 

Tripura 

i 

43 

i ! 

20 1 1 

N.E.RA. 

1 1 

98 

I 4 

i 72 

India 

■ 594 

1 47409 

I 

14.066 

61.175 


*lnoliiilon onroliu''!''’ 
f Tncluclos privftf' 



Xntinmir Sdloob (Basic Training) 


i 

Total 1 

MxiJonditiiro j 

1 

1 

Avonigo 

Atiniial 

UoHt poj‘ 

Pupil 

Mon 

Oiit-put| 

Womon 

All Porson^ 

State 

i 

I 

7 

S 

0 

10 

U 

n . 

Rs. 






400 >2 

1,877 

177 

2,0.74 

Andlini OnidoTi 

7J7,SS«> , 

olKMi 

701 

* 121 

S22 

As.sam 

1S.4S.S!)3 

30.7 -0 1 

1 

453 

.7.010 

Biluir 

4*K2i>.’.)r),s i 

2r)rr4 j 

•4,877 ! 

i 

i 

1,720 j 

C,507 

liiunliay 

4,:3li,27:i 

804 3 

330 I 

1,70 1 

1 

480i 

rTaiuiiiu (V: Kii'^hmir 

4nI.(M)4 i 

I 

307 -t* 

.‘>12 ! 

1 

48.- 1 

047 

Koralii 


3S(i-0 

i 

4,r>os j 

1 

3fMI ! 

4,808 

Madhya .Omdash 

' lt).»»s.47U 

104-4 

3,083 

1 

1.04.7 j 

r>,(>28 

Madras 

7,44.777 1 

:oioi 

i ( 

' 1 

1 

310 ' 

1 .(iOS 

1 Mysoiv 

i 


i 

1 3S0*I 

1 i 

1 1,000 ! 

1,171 1 

1 

2,870 

^ IhiiiiHl) 

1 

k;,:)0.4S1 

040 -S 

i i 

j 2,502 ' 

m| 

2.730 

llajasthau 


407-3 

1 

1 2,424 

i 

' 

371 : 

2,79.7 

1 Uttar Pradesh 


331-4 

744 

142 

880 

1 West Bengal 

j 


4S4-S 

120 

116 

236 

1 

Delhi 

1 

<>2.4(>3 

j 3ir>-2 

124 

1 

43 

107 

Himachal Pradesh 

14.207 

177-0 

02 

4 

OG 

1 

Manipur 

1 

1 

i 

' 37 

10 

! 

1 50 

1 

Tripn Fi’ 

83,003 

1,154*1 

i 

1 

! 18 

1 

N.K.F.A. 

1.91,4 j, 739 

326 0 

I 

1 30,558 

7,361 i 87,919 

India 


>n altaciiod classes, 
^tiidonts alhO. 
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Table XXXVII— Statistics of Teachen’ 



Numlxtr t)f 
Basic 

1 Enrolment* 


‘ 'I’laining 

1 Uolloga- 

i 

i Altn 

1 

Women 

Toiiil 

1 

1 M “ 

4 

5 

Adtlhra rm(lo.-h 

{ 

20 

5 

-*o 

Ansam 


2ti 

3 

29' 

Bihar 


411 

24 

43.-, 

•Boniliay 

r. 

llVt 

22 

1.->1 

Marihya Pradesh 

a 

2H0 

42 

281 

Matlras 

1 

21 


21 

j 

Mysoift 

h 

liCili 

no 

7S5 

Orisha 

7 

440 

• 

j 445 

Punjab 

i) 

fi93 

33S 

i 

1 1.031 

Kaja^than 

4 

3.S7 

1 

07 

454 1 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 


i 350 

1 

27 

1 1 

377 ! 

1 

West Bengal 

3 

i 

1 

. 152 

55 

207 

Delhi 

i 


4« 

13 

1 

01 1 

Hinachal Pradesh 

1 

47 

! 1 1 

4S 

'rripura | ^ . 

1 

! 

i 

' 15 

1 

16 

1 

in 

53 

3,649 

717 

4,866 


* Includes onro)»<** 
t Includes privsts 
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l!ntmiixe CtoOeges (Basic !nraining) 


1 

Total i 

Bxpondituro ] 

Avoraga 

Annual 

Cost 

Out-putf 

State 


par Pupil ; 

Mon j 

j 

Woman 

All Persons 

j 

7 ; 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Rs. 

Ks. 





22,438 

897-5 


•* 

1 

AncDira Pradosh 

54,Ofi(> 

j 

1,864 1 


-• 

•• 

Assam 

2,39, 554 

550-7 

723 

23 

746 1 

1 

Rikar 

i 1,90,732 

1,263-1 j 

129 1 

1 

21 

1 

ir..» 1 

Bojiibay 

1 1.00.197 

! 

591*4 

! 

233 

38 

271 

Madhya Pradesh 

, 21,130 

1,000*5 

10 


Hi 

Madras 

i 3,49,025 

374*5 

’4 

14 

88 

1 Mysore 

i 

1 1 

1 1,80,907 

i 

400*5 

i 

285 j 

i 

285 

Orissa 

5,09,087 

i 

j 200*8 

658 

330 

994 

Punjab 

4,32,145 

823-2 

463 

65 

528 

Rajasthan 

1 5,08,243 

1,507-3 

04 

25 

1 

1 119 

Uttar Pradesh 

2,10,731 

t 

1 

1,134-7 

145 

35 

180 

West Bengal 

1 

1 


56 

14 

70 

Delhi 

I 38,479 

1 

801-6 

17 

1 

18 

Himachal Pradesh 

i 03,986 

i 

809-3 

27 

1 

28 

Tripura 

! 

1 30,43,670 

561*5 

2»920 

57S 

3,493 

India 








in attached olasBW* 
^tuiints alio. 
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to 37,9] 9 respectively. The expenditure on these schools increased by Es. 21*20 
lakhs to Ks. 191 *42 lakhs. On an average, an expenditure of Rs. 326*0 was 
incurred in training a teacher in Basic education. 

As in the last year, Bombay had the largest number of basic training schools 
(123). Other States which had fairly ago<Ml numbf'r of training schools were 
Madras (97), Uttar Pradesh (91). Bihar (62) andMadhya Pradesh (47). Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh, among llnion Territories, had 2 each of these institutions, 
while Manipur and N.E.'F.A. had one each. Other details are given in table 
XXXV] . 

The number of basic training colleges, however, showed a significant in- 
crease f?-oni 33 in 19!)C-r)7 to 03 in 1957-08. The num])er of t(!acher-pupi]s 
in these colleges tog('ther with the attached training clas.S('S also rose from 2.'109 
to 4,366. The expenditure on these institutions amounted to Bs. 3().43.67t) and 
their out-put was 3,493, iticluding 073 women. Th(' average annual cost p^,r 
scholar worked out to be Bs. 061*0. Detailed statistics are given in table 
XXXVII. 



CHAPTER V 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The year, 1957-58, witnessed considerable expansion in the field of Secon- 
,!ary education. The progress, encouraging as it had been, was reflected in the 
increase in the number of secondary schools. The conversion of secondary 
schools into higher secondary schools and multipurpose schools with diversified 
( curses and cratt teaching received further fillip. For the qualitative improve- 
iiiciit at education of this stage a number of regional and State seminars of head* 
imrsters and subject-teachers, seminar-cum-training courses, educational 
workshops, extension service projects for teachers, labour and social service 
camps for pupils were organised. 

2. The reconstruction of Secondary education included the conversion of 
c-xisting high schools into Irigher secondary schools and multipurpose schools 
with diversified courses. Schemes like improvement of existing teaching facili- 
liea, improvement of libraries, training of teachers and introduction of craft in 
middle schools were meant for qualitative improvement. The pattern of Central 
assistance during 1957-58 for the schemes of conversion of high schools into 
multipurpose and higher secondary schools and training of teachers was 60 
]M‘r cent and for other schemes 50 per cent of the total cost. A sum of Rs. 2 • 69 
iTores was sanctioned as Ontral assistance to State governments for their edu- 
cational development programmes for the reconstruction of Secondary educa- 
tion including Rs. 42 • 61 lakhs for the newly initiated scheme of improvement 
of salary scales of secondary schoolteachers. During 1957-58, 299 schools were 
converted into multipurpose schools and 300 schools into higher secondary 
whools. N. 

3. Under the scheme for the introduction of Agricultural and Science courses 
m rural secondary schools, eighty Agricultural and Science courses were started 
in rural secondary schools during the year. Grants amounting to Rs. 9-3 lakhs, 

first instalment of Central share out of a total provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for 
this scheme during 1957-58, were sanctioned to various State governments for 
starting these courses. 

4. The scheme for the promotion of research in problems connected with 
Secondary education was continued. A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was provided for this 
scheme in 1957-68. 28 projects were carried out in various training colleges 
ftnd university departments of Education. To coordinate research work among 
<lifferent institutions, a seminar of training colleges was organised at Banga- 
lore on the 11th and 12th May, 1957 at which reports of the research work done 
l>y them were discussed. To encourage research work, the scale of research 
fellowship was raised. 

5. Under the scheme for appointment of Hindi teachers in non-Hindi 
speaking areas, each secondary school in such areas was to have one Hindi 
toacher. Out of the provision of Rs. 7 lakhs for this scheme in the budget for 
15R7.68, an amount of Es. 1,50,963 was sanctioned to the States of Andhra 
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'Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, Tripura and Manipur and 3S2 Hindi teachera were 
appointed during the year. 

6. The pattern of Central assistance under the scheme for Assistance to 
Voluntary Educational Organisations was changed to 50 per cent of both recurr- 
ing and non-recurring expenditure as agamst 66 per cent of non-recurring and 
50 per cent of recurring expenditure provided during 1956-67. Grants to the 
extent of Rs. 14,45,347 were given to 27 institutions during 1957-58. 

7. The ConferencyC of the State Education Ministers held at New Delhi in 
September, 1957 adopted the resolution that the pattern of educational recon- 
struction from elementaiy to miiversity stage should be implemented vigorously 
within the funds allocated for the purpose during the Second Plan period. It apf- 
proved the recommendation of the Planning Commission Panel on Education to 
promote Vocational and Teclmical education in appropriate secondary schools m\ 
adequate numbers in the light of the recommendations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation CommiKsion. The Confercnc*.e decided that a special Committee should 
go into the question of phased conversion of high schools into higher secondary 
and multij)urpose schools. On the question of relationshi]) between Post-Basic 
education and reorganised pattern of sccondarj’- education, the conference was 
of the view that two parallel systems of education should not exist at the 
Secondary stage. The Conference, therefore, recommended that the post-basic 
schools sliould b(‘ regarded as one type of multi])urp 08 e schools and that the 
courses and standard impart(‘d in these schools should b(‘ equivalent to those 
in multipurpose schools and a suitable (*.xaminatioii sliould be devised for them 
by the Boards of Secondary Education so that tlie question of separate recogni- 
tion of Post-Basic School Diplomas and Certificates would not arise.. 

8. The Central Advisojy Board of Education at its 25th session held in 
January, 1957 , while discussing the jirovision of text-books in diversified courses 
in secondaty schools, was of the opinion that due to the diversity of the syllabus 
found in different States it was not feasible for the Centre to prepare any stan- 
dard text books. The Board, however, recommended that a list of suitable books 
and manuals on the methods of teaching new subjects should be 
prepared by the Centre. It further recommended that the journal published by 
the Central Ministry of Education should pay greater attention to problems 
relating to the teaching of new subjects and should make available through 
their columns information on books, teaching aids and teaching practices likely 
to be useful m the teaching of new subjects. Other recommendations of the 
Board were {i) establishment of a scientific mstruments' centre in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Commerce so as to meet the problem of acute shortage of 
equipment of standard specifications for the teaching of science in secondary 
schools {ii) allotment of high priority to the construction of additional accommo- 
dation for the development of secondary schools and (m) expansioh of the scope 
of the scheme for the spread of girls’ education to cover secondary level, 

9. The All-India Council for Secondary Education expanded its activities 
further during J 957-58. In addition to 23 extension service departments set up 
d^mg the first plan period, 29 more departments were opened in 1957-58 in 

training colleges. The Council took up the question of improving science 
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teftcking by establidiiiig science clubs in schools, laboratory planning and design- 
ing of scienoe equipment. A number of Regional and State seminars of head- 
masters and subject-teachers, All-India seminars and subject-cum-training 
courses were organised by the Council. The Council continued to collaborate 
with the United States Educational Foundation in India in the organisation of 
secondary education workshops. The Council published a monthly journal 
entitled ‘‘Teacher Education’* containing accounts of the new projects and 
experiments undertaken by schools in connection with dynamic methods of 
teaching, class discipline, self government by students, cooperative societies, 
etc. In order to conduct research and effect improvement in the system of exa- 
minations and give guidance to State Boards of Education in examination 
reforms, a pilot Examination Unit was set up by the Council during the year 
under report. The aim of the Unit was to indentify and clarify the purposes 
for improving the effectiveness of teaching various school subjects, to suggest 
adequate learning experience for attaining desired results and to improve 
evaluation tools. A full Examination Unit was to start from July, 1958 on the 
return of ten trainees deputed for six months’ trainuig under Dr. B. Bloom of 
Chicago University. 

10. The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance carried 
out its work in the following four major assignments during the year under 
report. 

(i) Field service which includes (a) conducting guidance services in select- 
ed schools in Delhi and (6) research ancillary to the improvement of 
guidance services in the schools. 

(u) Preparation /adaptation of (a) psychological tests and related 
measures of piipd assessment (b) guidance filmstrips, ix)8ter8, 
manuals, etc. 

(ni) (a) Assistance to guidance organisations and teachers’ colleges for 
conducting personnel training courses. (6) conducting psychological 
examinations. 

(zv) Publications, Committees, Conferences and Exhibitions. 

The Central Bureau conducted curricular guidance and occupational 
orientation in standards VIII and XI in two schools of Delhi, It assisted 
three schools in Delhi in setting up and planning the work of their guidance 
units. Individual guidance was given to a number of students on request at the 
Bureau’s Ofl&ce. 

Pilot investigations were conducted in Delhi schools on subjects like 
‘Predictive value of VIII class examination results— for predictmg success 
in the Higher Secondary examination’, ‘FoUow-up study of the school- 
leavers, etc.’ Four sets of psychological tests for determining literary aptitude 
in Hindi, assessing the commercial interest factor, mechanical aptitude and 
clerical ability of students of standards VIII and XI were constructed. . 

A new series of filmstrips dealing with the occupational openings in the 
field of Work repres^ited by diverged courses for multipurpose schools 
was prepared in coHaboration with the V. 8. Technical Cooperation Mission ia 
India and a#^ies of 11 posters depicting the various aspects of educational 
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and vocational guidance was printed, A filmstrip Committee was constituted 
for advising and supervising the work of filmstrips and poster production of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau also published ‘Proceedings of the Workmg Conference on Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance in Multipurpose Schools held in June, 1966 
atOotacomund’/AManualofGuidancefor Teachers of Secondary Schools and 
a brochure entitled ‘Your Child at the Cross Roads’. The Bureau’s mimeogra- 
phed bulletin “Guidance News” dealino; with the various aspects of guidance in 
schools was continued. The Central Bureau participated in Annual Conference 
and Guidance Seminars of the All India Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Association held at Mysore in April, 1957. Four career conferences and exhibi- 
tions were held in four schools of Delhi during the year. 

11. The Central Bureau’of Text-Book Research, Delhi continued its workcn 
the formulation of objective means of estimating and evaluating text-bool|:s 
during 1957-58. It published ‘Text-book Selection Procedure’, and *The criteria 
for score cards for evaluating Primary textbooks in language and science’. 

The Bureau worked with the Syllabus Sub-Committee of the Department 
of Education, Delhi State on combining the present basic and non-basic sylla- 
buses into a single uniform pattern for all primary and middle schools in Delhi. 
The detailed syllabuses of Science, Enghsh, Mathematics and Social Studies 
were completed. The Bureau also worked with the United Nations Information 
Centre in drawing up a syllabus on the teaching of United Nations in Social 
Studies programme for Class I to XII of Indian schools. 

Pure academic research in text-book writing was taken up both at the 
Centre and at the State level by the Bureau research staff and students with a 
view to make the text books meant for a given age-group more real and meaning- 
ful by including only such words as are within the comprehension level at that 
age-group. Twenty four try out lessons in Science and Social Studies alongwith 
the evaluation exercises were prepared. “Raw Frequency” analysis of the con- 
oepts contained in text-books for different grades in Delhi was started in Science 
and Social Studies. An attempt was made to list the possible corollary and sup- 
plementary material around the text-book lessons to enliven the teaching 
■of class lessons and take cognizance of individual differences. 

As for its servicing activities, the Bureau was serving on the Committee 
for drawing up of the syllabi for the multipurpose schools in Delhi area. The 
Science syllabus of Madras State was evaluated at the latter’s request. 

ufAin Developments 

12. A brief account of the progress made by various States in the field of 
•Secondary education is given below: 

iiiidhm Fnidedi 

During the year, the State government appointed an ad hoc Committee 
to go into the question of integration of the curricullaand syllabi of ordinary 
Bocondary schools and higher secondary and multipurpose schools and took 
up for consideration one of its recommendations made during the year, 
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which related to the curtailing of the total period of schooling from twelve years 
to eleven years in case of higher secondary and multipurpose schools. Under 
the scheme for bifurcated courses, certain new courses were started in higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools in Andhra Area. 

The educational concessions granted to pupils studying in schools in Andhra 
area were extended to pupils in Telengana area too in 1957-58 and education 
was made free upto class VIII for the children of village officers and servants. 
Half remission was granted to these children reading in classes IX to XI or XII. 
Under the auspices of the All-India Council for Secondary Education, the annual 
State seminar for Inspecting Officers and Headmasters/Headmistresses of secon- 
dary schools was organised at Madanapalli from 25th June to 9th July, 1957 
and two subject-teacher seminars were organised — one for English teachers at 
Warangalfrom 10th October, 1957 to 19th October, 1957 and another for Science 
teachers from 28th October to 4th November, 1957. 

Assam 

The State government participated in a number of schemes sponsored by 
the Central Government for the reorganisation of Secondary education. Under 
these schemes, 9 high schools were developed into higher secondary schools and 
16 into multipurpose schools, Five high schools (three govermnent and two non- 
government) were given grants of Rs. 31,200 each for the construction of science 
blocks and purchase of equipments for laboratories. 26 high schools were given 
grants of Rs. 12,000 each for improvement of the school library, introduction 
of crafts and improvement of teaching aids and laboratory equipments. 33 
middle schools were given aid at a total cost of Rs. 500 each for introduction 
of craft subjects and improvement of teaching aids and libraries. 

Bihar 

During the year, Sub-Divisional Officers were appointed in each Division 
as a result of which the reorganisation of high schools received further iSllip. 
For the purchase of science apparatus under the scheme for teaching of science 
in schools, 20 boys schools were sanctioned a grant of Rs. 42,500. The State 
government laid down the minimum standard scale of furniture and teaching 
appliances in middle schools. 

Short-term training courses Were organised for imtrained undergraduate 
teachers ofmiddle and high schools in senior training school. Districts and Divi- 
sional seminars were conducted for the benefit of teachers. A Conference 
of headmasters and teachers of higher secondary and multipurpose schools, 
officers of Education Department and experts was also held during the year 
under the presidentship of the Education Secretary. 

Bombay 

The Government of Bombay appointed during the year under review, 
the Integration Committee for S^ndary Education to survey the existing 
provision of educational facilities and existing pattern of educational adminis- 
tration at Secondary stage in different regions of the State and make proposal 
for bringing the different areas of the State to a common level of develop- 
ment and for the integration of educational development. 



The Stat^ gov^nmi^nt eoustituted a 20 member State Advieoiy 
for Secondary Education to advise Government on the reorganisation, coow- 
nation and expansion of Secondary education and correlation of Seconda^ 
education with the system of education as a whole and all matters relatmg to 
Secondary education arising out of day to day administration. 

In addition to the maintenance grants assessed on deficit formuk basis 
which continued to be given to secondary schools durmg the year, building 
grants at l/6th of the approved expenditure in the case of boys' schools and at 
l/4th of the approved expenditure in the case of girls' schools were sanctioned. 
Equipment grants at l/4th of approved expenditure were Uho sanctioned. 
The procedure of giving grants-in-aid to multipurpose schools was revised and 
all new multipurpose schools were given non-recurring grants for purchasing 
equipment and furniture and for erecting buildings. 

Under the scheme of reorganisation of Secondary education, 143 secondary 
schools were converted into multipurpose schools. Under the auspices of Ae 
All-India Council for Secondary Education, seminar-cum-training courses M 
the teachers of multipurpose schools were organised to enable them to deal 
with the diversified courses properly. A two-week seminar of headmasters 
was conducted at Mahabaleshwar on 15th May 1957 to discuss various aspects 
of multipurpose school and higher secondary certificate course. A camp-cum- 
seminar of headmasters was also at Nagpur from 19th February to 29th Feb- 
ruary, 1968 to exchange views and discuss educational problems of common 
interest. The S.8.C. Examination Board, Poona conducted during the year, 
the H. S. C. Examination which was formerly conducted by the Board of 
Secondary Education, Hyderabad for the benefit of students from Marathwada* 

Jammu & Kashmir 

The pattern of Secondary education as recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission was followed by the conversion of seven boys 
high schools into higher secondary schools during 1957-58. Some of the primary 
and middle schools were uppaded to middle and high schools respectively 
and improvements in the existing secondary schools were effected. Under the 
Plan schemes, additional teachers were appointed. 

Eierala 

Under the scheme for diversified courses recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission, the course of studies in secondary schools was reorgani^ 
ed and electives, comprising of seven groups viz.y Humanities, Science, Techni- 
cal, Commercial, Agriculture, Fine Arts and Home Science were introdu^d 
in class X. 32 private high schools were brought under the scheme of conversion 
of high schools into higher secondary schools. 95 high schools were converted 
into higher secondary multipuipose schools. 104 private high schools were 
selected for the improvement of science teaching at a cost of Rs. 20,000 for each 
school. A high school was sanctioned as a model school for the Training College 
at Tellicheny, Craft teachihg was introduced in all the departmental high 
schools of the former Travancore-Cochin area And grants were given to private 
schools for the introduction of Craft educatiemi Under the Plan scheme of 
Improvement of Libraries, books were supplied to improve sctool libraries in 
sel^ted departmental and private secondary schools. 
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The scales of pay of teachers of certain categories were revised with ^ect 
from Ist April, 1967. It was decided to discontinue Form III Commoti Exami- 
nation. Special fees were ordered to be levied from l$67-58 in all the classes 
from I to XL 

A number of seminars was held during the year to give a fresh outlook 
to the teachers in modem developments in education. Seventy teachers attended 
the two subject seminars conducted in October and December, 1957 and 37 
headmasters attended a conference of headmasters organised in February, 1958 . 

Madhya Pradegh 

Under the scheme for improving science teaching, science clubs were 
organised in schools and the achievements were found to be very encouraging. 
The institutions starting science clubs were given subvention of Rs. 1,200 by 
the All-India Council of Secondary Education for the purchase of necessary 
equipment. 

Eight high schools were converted into higher secondary schools. The 
maintenance grants to recognised schools were enhanced to meet the expenditure 
on the increased salary of teachers. Subsidy at the rate of Rs. 22 per teacher 
was also paid by the State government. Trained graduates were given two ad- 
vance increments. Hindi was compulsorily taught in all the secondary schools 
except Maharashtra Anglo-Indian and Anjaman high schools. 

Madias 

Under the various development and improvement schemes, eight schools 
were selected for improvement of science teaching, fifty four for improvement 
of core subjects, one hundred and eight for the improvement of school libraries 
and thirty-six for the introduction of craft. 100 diversified courses of studies were 
introduced in secondary schools thus raising 67 schools into multipurpose 
schools. Besides, Agriculture as a diversified course of study was introduced in 
15 more secondary schools under a special scheme financed by the Government 
of India for the improvement of rural schools. Opening of 83 new secondary 
schools during the year was another notable achievement. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Legislature Committee on the 
White Paper on Education, forty committees consisting of principals or profes- 
sors and lecturers of various colleges, headmasters and teachers of secondary 
schools and elementary schools were constituted to draft syllabus for the 
various subjects of the curriculum under the reorganised scheme of 
education. The total duration of the entire school course imder the reorga- 
nised scheme would be 11 years and consist of 2 units: 

(i) an integrated elementary course of seven years; and 
{ii) a higher secondary course of four years, 

Syllabi for the integrated elementary course for standards I to VII were 
finalli^ed and published with the approval of the government. 

Full fee concessions were extended to the children of political sufferers, 
^dents belonging to the most backward classes and converts to Christianity 
3^m harijan community were to receive educational concessions admissible to 
scheduled castes students. 
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Mysore 

Under the scheme of diversified courses, 17 high schools were converted 
into nmltipurpos^^^ type. Moreover, 36 high schools were sanctioned to be 
converted to the high r secondary type with craft as a compulsory subject 
of study. 

Under the auspices of AlMndia Council for Secondary Education, a six 
week seminar was organis d at Mandya for training teachers in agriculture 
course. Th^‘ State also organise d a seminar for h admasters and education 
oflicers at Mysore. Two subject-seminars of ten days’ duration each in 
Science and Social Studies wer organised by Mysore State T -^chers F deration 
for high school teachers. Twenty teachers of each subject participated in 
thes*^ seminars. 

Orissa 

Under the scheme for reorganisation of Secondary education, three high 
schools were converted into multipur[)ose higher secondary schools. Craft 
teaching was made compulsory in the syllabus of High School Certificati^ 
Examination. Grants were paid to 45 high schools for the construction of crafts, 
shed and for the purchase of craft equipment and craft teachers were appoint- 
ed in some of these schools. Craft training was also introduced in 60 middle 
schools. Fifty-six non-government s( hools w^ere given grants for the improve- 
ment of school and hostel buildings and 85 schools received grants for the pur- 
chase of apparatus and for improvement of school libraries. 

The Board of Secondary Education appointed two specialists, one in 
English and the other in Science to go round the schools and demonstrate the 
methods for improving the standard of teaching these subjects. 

Punjab 

With a view^ to ameliorating the lot of teachers working in local body 
schools, the State government took over the management of all sucli schools 
with effect from 1st October, 1957 and the scales of pay obtaining in govern- 
ment institutions were allowed to them. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the pay revision committee, the grades of teachers were revised- during 
the year under report. Grants amounting to Rs. 59*64 lakhs were given for 
providing additional accommodation, furniture and equipment and library books 
to higher secondary schools to be converted into multipurpose type. Additional 
staff, equipment and furniture were also provided for government schools. 
Non-government schools were paid grants amounting to Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Education was made free upto 8tli class in the backward Districts of 
Kangra and Mahendergarh and upto 10th class in government institutions in 
flood affected areas from 1st September, 1957. 

Rajasthan 

During the year under review 100 primary schools and 24 middle schools 
were upgraded to middle schools and secondary schools respectively and one 
high school was converted into higher secondary school. Rs. 2*37 lakhs were 
given as aid to schools for conversion into multipurpose secondary schools. 
Improvements in the teaching of science, library facUities and school equips 
ment in 80 schools and in the teaching of science in 3 schools were eflTected, 
Conferences and seminars were also organised. 
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ITitar Pradeifa 

The scheme for the conversion of higher secondary schools into multi- 
purpose schools was continued in selected institutions. Technical courses wero 
introduced in ten new gov rntrent multipurpose schools. Increased grants 
were sanctioned for buildings, furniture and equipment and libraries. 

Two ten-days subject-teacher seminars sponsored by the All-India Council 
of Secondary Education were organised at Agra and Lucknow from Decem- 
ber 20 to 30, 1957 and from 11th January, 1968 to 20th January, 1958 respec- 
tively for Mathematics and Wood Craft Teachers. 

West Bengal 

The scheme for conversion of high schools into multipurj)ose schools and 
the allied schemes for the development of secondary schools were continued 
during 1957-58. Diversified courses were introduced in 94 selected high schools 
at a total estimated capital expenditure of Rs. 104*01 lakhs. Service conditions 
of teachers were improved by sanctioning quarters to teachers, or special 
allowance to trained teachers serving in rural are^ in lieu of quarters and by 
revising of pay scales with Central assistance. Pay scales of untrained teachers 
were done away with. They were to draw initial grade till they got themselves 
trained. To increase the efficiency of teachers the syllabi of training colleges 
were revised. A number of seminars and refresher courses were held. Facilities 
for improving their academic qualifications were liberally granted to teachers. 

To meet the increased demand for qualified teachers in upgraded schools, 
especially in science subjects, the Government and the Board of Secondary 
Education allowed, as a special case, appointment of part-time teachers from 
colleges. Craft being a compulsory subject in upgraded schools, a large number 
of craft teachers was recruited. A craft teachers’ training centre was opened at 
the Bengal Engineering College, Sholapore for the teachers of mechanical craft. 
Under the Central government scheme for appointment of Hindi teachers, the 
]X3st of full time Hindi teacher was created in each of the u;)gradcd schools 
with Centre’s fiivuvjisl r.ssistanc«r. 

With the gradual conversion of the existing 4-class primary schools into 
S-class junior basic schools, class V of secondary schools was integrated with the 
primary section. 

A. & N. Islands 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Education Committee,, 
schemes for separating the primary department and girls’ section from the high 
school and converting boys* high school into multipurpose higher secondary 
school were incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan. The aflBliation of the 
only high school continued to be with the West Bengal Board. 

Dm 

The schemes for the expansion of facilities for Secondary education were^ 
continued. During the year under report, 11 new higher secondary schools were 
opened from class VI to IX and 11 middle schools were raised to higher second- 
ary standard by adding class IX of the higher secondary pattern. Besides,, 
eight middle schools were opened and junior basic schools raised to senior basic 
schools. 
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Table XXXVm— System of School Classes at Secondary EHjige 


State 

Middle Stage 

Name of Classes 

— 1 

Duration 

(Years) 

1 

2 

3 

Andhra Prado h — 



(t) Erntwhilc Andhra State 

Form I, II, III (of Secondary), Standards 
VI, Vll and VIIT (of Higher Elementary 
Schools) 

3 

(ii) Area of orwtwhil© Hyderabad 
State 

V. VI and VII 

3 

Assam .... 

IV, V tt. d VI 

3 

Bihar .... 

VI and VII 

2 

Bombay 



(*) Erstwhile Bombay State . 

V, VI and VII 

3 

(ii) Area of the erstwhile 

Madhya Pradesh State 
(Vidarbha Region) and 
erstwhile Saurashtra State. 

V, VI, VI J and VTII .... 

4 

(Hi) Area of the erstwhile 

Hyderabad State (Marath- 
wada R^ion). 

V, VI and VII .... 

3 

(iv) Erstwhile Kutoh State 

V, VI and VII 

3 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Kerala .... 

Standards VI, VII and VIII . 

3 

Madhya Pradesh — 



(i) Area of erstwhile Madhya 
Pradesh State. 

V, VI, VII and VIIT .... 

4 

(ta) Erstwhile Madhya Bharat, J 
Bhopal and Vindhya ! 

Pradesh State 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Madras ... 

Forms I, II and III (of Secondary Schools), 
Standards VI, VH and Vltl (of Higher 
Elementary Schools) 

3 

Mysore — 



(i) Erstwhile Mysore State 
(in Civil Area and Ballsy 
District). 

Forms I, 11 and III 

3 

(In other Areas) 

Classes I, II, III and IV 

4 
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lilble XZXVBI— AiMem! ot School Claaaw SeeoBtery 


High Stage 


State 

Name of Classes 

Iluration 

(Years) 

1 

Duration 
of Second- 
ary Stage 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Forms IV, V and VI 

3 

6 

Andhra Pradesh — 

(i) Erstwhile Andhra State 

VIII, IX and X . . 

3 

6 

(«{) Area of the erstwhile 

VII, VIII, IX and X 

4 

7 

Hyderabad State 

Assam 

VIII, IX, X and XI . 

4 

6 

Bihar 

VIII, IX, X and XI . 

4 

7 

Bombay 

(i) Erstwhile Bombay State 

IX, X and XI 

3 

7 

( it ) Area of the erstwhile Madhya 

Vm, IX and X . . 

3 

6 

Pradesh State (Vidarbha 
liegion) and erstwhile 

Saurashtra State 

(in) Area of the erstwhile 

: vra, IX, X and XI . 

4 

7 

Hyderabad State (Marath- 
wada Kegion) 

(iv) Erstwhile Kutch State 

IX and X . . 

2 

6 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Standards IX, X and XI 

3 

6 

Kerala 

IX, X and XI 

3 

7 

Madhya Pradesh — 

(t) Area of the erstwhile 

IX and X 

2^ 

6 

Madhya Pradesh State 

1 

(if) Erstwhile Madhya Bharat, 

Forms IV, V and VI 

3 

6 

Bhopal and Vindhya Pra- 
desh State 

Madras 

1 

Forms IV, V and VI . 

3 

6 

•^Mysore — 

(i) Erstwhile Mysore State 

i 

Oiasfies I, II sand m 

* 

7 

(in Civil Area and Bellary 
District) 

(In other Areas) 
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Table XAiViU— System of School Classes at Secondary Stage —OonAl. 


State 

1^ 

Middle Stage | 

Name of Classes | 

Duration 

(Years) 

1 

2 

3 

Mysore — cowtd. 



{ii) Area of ori-’twliilc Bombay 
State 

V. VI and VII .... 

3 

{in) Area of erstwhile Madras 
State and erstwhile Coorg 
Stale 

Forma 1, 11 and III (of Secondary Schools), 
Standards VI, VII and VIII (of Higher 
Elementary Schools). 

3 

{iv) Area of erstwhile Hyder- 
abad State 

V, VI and VII .... 

3 

Orissa 

VI and VII .... 

2 

Punjab ..... 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Kajasthan ..... 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Uttar Pradeah .... 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

West Bengal — 



(i) Erstwhile West Bengal 
State 

V. VI. VII and VIII .... 

4 

(n) Areas of erstwhile Bihar 
State 

VI and Vll .... 

2 

A. & N.Ialands 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Delhi .... 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

Himachal Pradesh 

VI, VII and VIII . . . ’ 

3 

L. M. A A. Islands 

Nil .... 

Nil 

Manipur .... 

Ill, IV, V and VI 

4 

Tripura .... 

VI, VII and VIII .... 

3 

N.E.P.A. .... 

IV, V and VI . . . . 

3 

Pondioherry .... 

Forms I, II and m . . . . 

8 
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TaUe XXXVm— System of School Classes at Seoondaiy Stago-^Wd. 


High Stage 


Name of Classes 

Duration 

(Years) 

Duration 
)f Second- 
ary Stage 

State 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Mysore — conld. 

VIII, IX, X and XI . 

4 

7 

(it) Area of erstwhile Bombay 
State. 

Forms IV, V and VI 

3 

6 

(in) Area of erstwhile Madras 
State and erstwhile Coorg 
State 

Vin, IX and X 

3 

6 

{tt>) Area of erstwhile Hyder- 
abad State 

VIII, IX, X and XI . 

4 

6 

Orissa 

IX and X 

2 

5 

Punjab 

IX and X 

2 

5 

Rajasthan 

IX and X 

2 

5 

Uttar Pradesh 




West Bengal — 

IX and X 

2 

6 

(i) Erstwhile West Bengal 
State 

VIII, IX, X and XI . 

4 

6 

(it) Areas of erstwhile Bihar 
State 

IX and X ... 

2 

5 

A. & N. Islands 

IX and X ... 

2 

5 

Delhi 

IX and X 

2 

6 

Himachal Pradesh 

Nil ... 

Nil 

Nil 

L. M. A; A. Islands 

Vn,Vm,IXandX • 

4 

8 

Manipur 

IXandX 

2 

3 

Tripnra 

VII,Vm,IXandX . 

4 

7 

N.I.F.A. 

Fonns IV, V and VI • . 

3 

6 

Pondioharry 
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In lour government bi^/hi^er secondary schools, facilities for tea^ching 
of science subjects were improved by enriching the equipment and apparatus^ 

Education for the scheduled caste students remained free upto higher 
secondary stage. 

The standard of teaching was improved by organising seminars and re- 
fresher courses in order to acquaint the teachers with the recent trends and 
developments in < ducation. The extension service department of the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi rendered good service in raising the standard of 
teaching by organising seminars and study circles in different subjects. 

Himachal Pradesh 

Under the second Five Year Educational Development Plan, craft 
materials were supplied to 13 Middle schools. 24 lower middle schools were up- 
graded to middle standard. Three middle schools were converted into senior ^ 
basic schools and Basic education equipment was supplied to one middle ' 
school intended for conversion into senior basic school. 

L.M. & A. Islands 

With no secondary school in the Union Territory, facilities for high school 
studies to students of the Territory continued to be provided by securing them 
admission in the government hostels in the mainland and providing free board- 
ing lodging and tuition at an expenditure of Es. 26,506. Non-boarders of the 
hostels studying in high schools in the mainland also received scholarship to 
the value of Ks. 7,929. 

N.E.F.A, 

Two lower primary schools were converted into middle scliools and a new 
middle school managed by private body was started. 

Pondicherry 

Two new secondary schools for girls were started. 

Tripura 

Two government and three private aided high schools for boys were con- 
verted into higher secondary schools and one middle school for girls was upgrad- 
ed to high school. Seven middle/junior basic schools were converted into senior 
basic schools. The multipurpose higher secondary schools and two high schools 
were equipped with necessary science materials. For the improvement of school 
library, books were supplied to one high school. Construction of one hostel for 
girls of secondary schools was undertaken by P.W.D. To improve the standard 
of teaching in secondary schools, training of teachers of secondary schools was 
undertaken to provide secondary schools with trained teachers. Further, five 
subject-teacher seminars for discussion of better process and procedure of teach- 
ing were organised. 

System of School classes 

Secondary education consists of two stages — high and middle. High schools 
in some States had middle and even primary classes attached to them. Simi- 
larly, middle schools contained primary classes in most cases. The number of 
clsises comprising the middle and high stages differed in various States. This 
variation is shown in Table XXXVIII. 
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Except for the States of Hajasthan and Pondicherry, the system of schoof 
classes did not undergo any change during the year. In Rajasthan, the scheme 
of school classes was made uniform in the erstwhile area of Bombay State via* 
Abu Road Taluka, as in other areas. In Pondicherry, the high stage in English 
Schools consisted of three classes as compared to four in the previous year due to 
the integration of Form III of high school stage with that of middle school 
stage. 

Aiministration and Control 

The year was not marked by any conspicuous change in the administra- 
tion and control of secondary schools. As b^ore, secondary schools continued 
to be managed by government, local bodies and private agencies during the 
year. In most of the States, the majority of high schools were managed by private 
bodies. The State Education Departments controlled the middle school educa- 
tion by way of recognition, mspection, prescription of syllabus and provision of 
grant-in-aid. The control over high/higher secondary school education was 
shared by the Education Departments, Universities and Boards of Education 
which prescribed courses and conducted examinations. 

Kiddle Schools 

During the year undf^r report, the total number of recognised middle schools 
in the country increased by 2,529 to 27,015 (23,141 for boys and 2,874 for girls). 
This gave an increase of 10*3 per cent as compared to 11 -4 per cent during the 
previous year. Of the total, 7,819 (7,2^9 for boys and 570 for girls) were senior 
basic schools. The distribution of middle schools according to different manage- 
ments was as given in table below : 


Table XXXIX — ^Number of Middle Schools by Management 


Miinagwraout 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Oovornment ...... 

5,164 

2M 

6,807 

26*2 

District Board 

9,961 

40-7 

10,100 

37-4 

Municipal Board 

869 

3-6 

828 1 

31 

Private Bodies — 

1 

Aided • 

6,108 

2,384 

24-9 

6,860 

25-3 

Unaided 

9-7 

2,430 

9-0 

Total 

24,486 

100 0 

27,015 

100*0 


The opening of new schools and up-grading of primary schools to middle 
school standard brought about an increase in the number of government schools 
to the extent of 31 *8 per cent as compared to the increase of 14*0 per cent, 
12*1 per cent and 1 * 9 per cent in the number of schools under district boardi^ 
private aided an(J unaided managements respectively. The number of si^ools 
under the control of municipal board decreased by 4*7 per cent due to the 
transfer of their management to the government. 

The detail statistics of senior basic schools are given in Chapter IV* 
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The number of middle schools in rural areas increased by 2,071 to 21,784* 
This constituted 80*6 per cent of the total number of middle schools as against 
60 ’5 during the previous year. 

The Statewise distribution of middle schools during the years 1956-67 and 
1957-58 is given in table XL. It will be observed that the number of middle 
schools increased everywhere except in N.E.F. A. where it decreased by 3. The 
decrease in N.E.F.A. was due to transfer of Tuesang Frontier Division to the 
Naga Hills Tuesang Area Administration from November, 1957. Among the 
States, the increase was highest in Kerala (406), followed hf Bombay (329), 
Andhra Pradesh (300), Punjab (221), Uttar Pradesh (195), Madhya Pradesh 
(187), Bihar (177), Mysore (167), Madras (164), Rajasthan (103) and the lowest in 
Jammu and Kashmir (11). In the case of Union Territories, the greatest increase 
was reported by Manipur (52), followed by Pondicherry (46), Himachal 
Pradesh (10), Delhi (2) and the lowest in A. & N. Islands (1). L.M. & A. Islands \ 
had no middle school. 

Table XLI gives the proportion of middle schools under different 
managements in the various States during the year under report. In all the 
States, a large majority of middle schools continued to be under the management 
of the local bodies or private bodies or both. The proportion of government 
schools was the, highest in Jammu and Kashmir (94*3), followed by Punjab 
^88*4), Rajasthan (86*3), Andhra Pradesh (60*2) and the least in Bombay (3*3). 
Phenomenal increase in the proportion of government schools in Punjab was due 
to transfer of management of schools by the local bodies to the government. 
In the case of Union Territories, N.E.F.A. reported all the schools under govern- 
ment control, Himachal Pradesh 91*3 per cent, Pondicherry 67*4 per cent, 
Delhi 67*2 per cent, A. & N. Islands 66*7 per cent, Tripura 42*6 per cent and 
Manipur 29*0 per cent. 

Pupils 

During the year 1957-58, the total number of pupils in recognised middle 
schools mcrcased from 43,92,223 (32,78,462 boys and 11,13,761 girls) to 
60,59,731 (36,97,367 boys and 13,62,364 girls), the rate of increase being 15*2 
per cent which was the same as during the previous year. As compared to the 
increase in enrolment, the rise in the number of schools was by 10*3 per cent* 
Of the total number of pupils, 19,76,544 (13,90,055 boys and 5,86,489 girls) were 
in senior basic schools. The distribution of pupils in middle/senior basic schools 
under different managements was as under: 


Management 


1966-57 

1967-68r 


Number 

Peroent- 

Number 

Peroent- 

ago 

Goremment 


10,36,361 

23*6 

14,87,122 1 

29*4 

m strict Board 


18,86,186 

42*9 

19,02,766 

37*6 

Miiziicipal Board «... 

• 

3,64,163 

8*1 

3,32,476 

6*6 

Private Bodice — 

Aided . . . . 


8,98,943 

20*6 

1 

11,16,782 

22*1 

Unaided 

• 

2,16,670 

4*9 

2,17,596 

4*3 

t, Total 

• 

48,92,228 

100*0 

80.69,781 j 

100*0 
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IMiie XIr- 4 liimlMr ol Middle SohMdtbjr Stetei* 


State 

For Boys 

For Girls 

Total 

Increase (4-) or 
Decrease ( — ) 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1057-58 

Number 

Per- 

centage 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Andhra Pradesh 

269 

552 

60 

77 

329 

629 

4- 300 

4 91-2 

Assam 

I,27!» 

1,305 

148 

151 

1,427 

].4rifi 

4 29 

4 2 0 

Jiihar 

3,205 

3,377 

174 

179 

3,379 

3,566 

4 177 

4 •''>*2 

Bombay , 

4,677 

4,961 

415 

460 

5J)92 

5,421 

4 329 

4 6*5 

Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

206 

212 

44 

49 

250 

261 

4 11 

4 4*4 

Kerala 

1,341 

1,745 

26 

28 

1,367 

1,773 

4 406 

+ 29-7 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,420 

1,588 

184 

203 

1,604 

1,791 

4 187 

4 H-7 

Madras 

440 

607 

20 

17 

460 

624 

4 164 

4 35-7 

Mysore 

1,646 

1,708 

221 

226 

1,767 

1,934 

4 167 

4 9*5 

Orissa 

673 

720 

i 50 

54 

723 

774 

4 61 

4- 7-1 

Punjab 

781 

946 

269 

325 

1,050 

1,271 

4 221 

4 21 0 

Kajasthan 

835 

934 

161 

165 

996 

1,099 

4 103 

4 10-3 

Uttar Pradesh . 

3,238 

3,386 

548 

595 

3,786 

3,981 

4 195 

4 5-2 

West Bengal 

1,590 

1,643 

230 

258 

1,820 

1,901 

4 81 

4 4 • r> 

A. & N. Islands 

2 

3 

' ... 


2 

3 

4 1 

4 50 0 

Delhi 

87 

88 


46 

132 

134 

+ 2 

4 1-5 

Himachal Pradesh 

107 

117 

9 

9 

116 

126 

4 10 

4 8*6 

Manipur . 

81 

128 

5 

10 

86 

138 

4 52 

4 60-5 

Tripura , 

81 

82 

6 

5 

87 

87 

•• 

•* 

N.E.F.A. . 

13 

10 

.. 


13 

10 

3 

— 231 

Pondicherry 


29 

•• 

17 


46 

4 46 

4100-0 

India 

nm 

84441 

2,615 

2,874 

24^486 

? 7,016 

42,522 

4 10‘2 


^ .*Inoludet BenioT biuiio a^ool* alio. 
lI/B249Mof£ducaUon— 11 
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TaMe XU— Managwamt of Middle Schoob by gtatw* 


State 

Percentage of Middle Schools Managed by 


Govern- 

District 

Municipal 

Private Bodies 


ment 

Boards 

Boards 

Aided 

Unaided 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pratiosh .... 

60-2 

140 

2-9 

20-8 

2-1 

A ^«am .... 

7‘2 

36-3 

0 3 

46-7 

9-4 

Bihar .... 

15-4 

31-9 

21 

33-7 

16-9 

IloTiiliay .... 

3*3 

77*9 

8-6 

8-9 

1-3 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

94-3 



5-7 


Korala .... 

28-0 



71-3 

0-7 

Madhya Pradesh 

01-4 

30 - r . 

]•« 

5-4 

M 

Madras .... 

104 

25-8 

5 -(> 

.'> 7-4 

0-8 

Mysore .... 

42-8 

40-0 

O-T) 

10-0 

0-7 

Orissa .... 

24-2 

7-2 

O'C 

54-0 

140 

Punjab .... 

88-4 

i 

i 

1 

0-1 

5-0 

6-6 

Raja -than .... 

80-3 i 

1-5 

0-1 

9-9 

2 2 

Uttar Praclo.sh .... 

4*3 

CO - 8 

4-4 

7-9 

22-6 

West Bengal .... 

r > 5 

1-7 

0-,3 

73*4 

19-1 

A. (V N. I Jands 

60*7 



33-3 


Delhi .... 

67*2 

3-7 

0-7 

28-4 


Himachal Pradesh 

91-3 



8-7 


Manipur .... 

290 

. . 


23-2 

47-8 

Tripura .... 

42-5 



40-2 

17-3 

N.E.F.A. .... 

100 ‘0 


. . 

. . 

. * 

Pondicherry .... 

67-4 

♦ 

•• 

32-6 

•• 

India 

25*2 

87-4 

81 

25*8 

9*0 


IncludfiB statistics of senior basic schools. 
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All maai^ements <»xce.ptiiig ixmnioipa) boards shared the increase in enrolment. 

The number of pupils in middle schools from rural areas was 36,55,243 
(28,48,676 boys and 8,06,667 girls) as against 31,91,866 in 1956-67 and consti- 
tuted 72-2 per cent of the total enrolment in middle schools as against 72*7 
jXT cent in 1966-67. 

Table XLII gives the enrolment in middle schools in diflferent States for the 
year 1956-57 and 1967-68. It will be seen that the total enrolment increased in 
all the States except N.E.F.A. where the fall was due to decrease in the numl>er 
of schools by 3. Among the States, Kerala reported the highest increase 
(2,20,017) as in the case of number of institutions, followed by Bombay (1,14,863) 
und Madras (52,904). Other States reported an increase of less than 50,000, the 
li ast being in Jammu & Kashmir (1,140). Among the Union and other Terri- 
lories, Manipur reported the highest increase (2,794) and A. & N. Islands the 
t ast (132). On percentage basis, the highest increase was reported by Kerala 
(62 • 4), followed by Andhra Pradesh (48*6) and Madras (41*2) among the States, 
while A. & N. Islands reported the highest increase of 43*0 per cent among the 
rnion Territories. 

To liave a correct appraisal of enrolment at middle 8tag(‘, it is necessaiy to 
< liaiinate pupils of primary classes of middle schools attached to liigh/highor 
M'condaiy schools and colleges. Tliis has been done in Table XLIII which com- 
pares the Staicwisc figures for the year 1956-67 and 1957-58. For inter-State 
( lunparison of the figures, t he number of classes comprising the middle stage, as 
sliovvn in table XXX VIII, has been kept in view. The number of pupils at middle 
iage increased from 61,58,685 (40,20,514 boys and 11,38,171 girls) to 54,98,471 
i *2,36,890 boys and 12,62,581 girls) yielding an increase of 0*6 percent as 
n<iainst 7*0 per cent during the previous year. 

Table XLIV gives the extent of educational facilities available for tlie child- 
mi of the age-grou}) 11 — 14 in various States. On an average 19*3 per cent of 
the total }>opulation in this age group was in schools as against 17*3 per cent in 
1056-67, This average was exceeded in 12 States. There was an improvement in 
tlie average in all the States except A. & N. Islands and N.E.F.A. The 
proportion was highest in Delhi (55*7 per cent). In other States, it varied bet- 
ween 1*0 in N.E.F.A. and 47*1 in Kerala. 

Co-education 

The proportion of girls studying in boys’ schools to the total number of 
girls in all the middle schools rose from 54*6 per cent to 69*7 per cent. Of the 
13,62,364 girls in middle schools, 8,13,056 girls were reading in schools for boys. 
Table XLV gives the extent of co-education in middle schools. There were no 
^^‘parate schools for girls in A. & N, Islands and N.E.F,A. In the rest of the Statesi 
Kerala had the highest percentage of girls uixder instruction in boys’ schools 
(97*1), followed by Madias (96*6). Other States where more than half of the 
Dumber of girls attended institutions for boys were Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Kiliar, Bombay, Mysore, Orissa, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 
The proportion^ was lowest in Jammu & Kashmir (6*1) 



Table XLn— Nambw ol PupUs in Middle Schools’^ 
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Table XLm— Nmaber of Pupils at Middle Stage 




Boys 

Girls 

Total 

State 










195(br»7 

1957 -58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

■ 1 
1956-57 

1957-58 

1 

•) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

Andlira Pradesh 


:2, 55,983 

2,53,375 

03,70'J 

66,158 

3,19,092 

3,19,533 

Assam 


1,21,299 

1,23,287 

38,803 

41,864 

1,60,102 

1,66,151 

Bihar 


2,05,753 

2.ir>,r>38 

17,599 

20,928 

2,23,352 

2,36,4(>0 

Bombay . 


7,74,723 

8,24,50! 

2,50,322 

2,93,590 

10,31,045 

ll,l8.ird 

Jaminn & Kashmir 


30,357 

48.804 

0,124 

7,1(K) 

30,481 

55,90* 

Kora la 


2,70,648 

2.83,434 

1.94,069 

1,98,646 

4,70,717 

4,82 089 

Madliya l^radosh 


2,00,179 

2.21,8r>8 

32,202 

38,901 

2,32,441 

2.60, 7.MI 

AFadras 


3,42,033 

3,01,795 

1,35,341 

1,49,386 

4.77,974 

5,11,181 

Afysore 


2,83,390 

3,09,104 

95,257 

1,20,107 

3,78,047 

4,29,271 

Orissa 


38,320 

43,781 

4,224 

5,254 

42,550 

49,0;t) 

Punjab 


1 2,69,762 

2,92,825 

57,400 ! 

59,463 

3,27,228 

3,52, 2kh 

Rajasthan . 


1,16,722 

1,22,008 

14,043 

17,176 

1,30,765 

1,39,184 

Uttar Pradesh . 


5,59,104 

5,80,130 

71,471 

82,911 

6,30,575 

6,6t).041 

West Bengal 


4,66,515 

4,01,537 

1,18,945 

1,21,078 

5,85,460 

5,82,61.^ 

A. & N. Islands 


312 

287 

80 

lOl 

398 

W 

Delhi 


47,722 

49,335 

25,506 

30,343 

73,228 

79,67h 

Himachal Pradesh 


10,797 

10,164 

1,815 

1,797 

12,612 

11,961 

Manipur . 


12,114 

16,205 

2,791 

4,047 

14,905 

20,252 

Tripura . 


7,745 

7,747 

2,261 

2,270 

10,006 

10,01" 

KE.F.A. , 


430 

368 

77 

27 

507 

39« 

Pondicherry 


•• 

3,627 


1,434 

•• 

6,061 

MU 

• 

40,a0p514 

4845,890 

11,88,171 

1848,581 

5t58p685 

54,98471 
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TeaehetB 

During the year, 1,85,073 teaclierR (1,48,054 men and 37,019 women) werti 
working in middle schools which exceeded the 1966-57 figure by 18,610 (12,689 
men and 6,680 women). It showed an increase of 11 * 1 per cent as ex)mpared to 
the increase of 10-3 per cent in the number of institutions and 15*2 per cent in 
the number of pupils. The proportion of women teachers registered an increase 
from 18-8 per cent to 20*0 per cent. The number of trained teachers increased 
by 15,944 to 1,16,021 (90,117 men and 25,904 women). Their proportion to the 
total number of teachers in middle schools also increased from 60 • 7 per cent to 
72*7 per cent. The proportion of women trained teachers constituted 70*0 per 
cent of the total number of women teachers in middle schools as against 69-3 
p(^r cent in 1956-57. Of the total number of teachers, 57,856 (45,820 men and 
12,036 women) were ^\orking in senior basic schools. 

Table XL VI compares the number of teachers in middle/senior basic schools 
in different States and Union Territories during 1966-57 and 1957-68. All the 
States, except Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and N.B.F.A., reported 
an increase in the number of teachers. The position with regard to the number 
of trained teachers improved in all the States except Andhia Pradesh, Keralo, 
Mysore, West Bengal, A. & N. Islands and Delhi. In Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
this percentage remained almost stationary (viz., 57-0 and 64 *9 respectively as 
against 67*2 and 65*0 respectively in 1956-57), while in Kerala, West Bengal, 
A, & N. Islands and Delhi it decreased from 85*4, 16*0, 18-2 and 98*8 respec- 
tively to 83-1, 1 5' 4, 12-6 and 97*5 respectively. The percentage of trained 
tea< hers was highest in Delhi (97-5) as in the previous year. Next in order were 
Madras (93*8), Punjab (88-6), Kerala (83*1), Uttar Pradesh (78*1), Himachal 
Pradesh (76*3), N.KF.A. (70*0), Bombay (67*5), Jammu tc Kashmir (61*2), 
Andhra Pradesh (57*0) and Bihar (54*8). In other States, where more than 
lialf the total number of teachers were untrained, this percentage varied front 
12*0 in Manipur to 46*5 in Rajasthan. 

Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

The number of pupils per teacher in middle schools was 27 during the 
year as compared to 26 during the previous year. Teacher-pupil ratio in middle 
schools in various States is given in col (14) of Table XLVI. 

Pay Scales of Teachers 

During the year under report, the pay scales of teachers in middle schools 
changed only in Kerala, where with effect from 1st April, 1957, the scale of pay 
of untrained graduate teachers was fixed at Rs. 66 and that of undergraduate 
and graduate teachers with B.T. was revised from Rs. 35 — 80 and Rs. 66 — 
150 respectively to Rs. 40 — 120 and Rs. 80—165 respectively* 

In Uttar Pradesh, the Government assumed financial responsibility for 
meeting 75 per cent of the annual increments as against 60 per cent during 
966 - 67 . 



Tu fri f XLIV— BdofiAtional Facilitiet for the children of Age-Gronp 11—14 
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Table XLV— Number of Girb in Middle Sdwob* 


State 

Number of 
Girls 
in Boys' 
Schools 

Numbr of 
Girls 
in Girls’ 
Schools 

Total 

Number 

of 

Girls 

Percentag 
Boys* Sch 
Numbe 

1956-57 

[> of Girls in 
Dole to Total 
r of Girls 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh . 


-'1,224 

16,432 

37,656 

40 0 

56 \ 

Assam 


32,066 

15,231 

47,297 

64-8 

67 • K 

Bihar 


32,011 

27,596 

60,207 

50 '6 

54 J 

Bombay 


2,79,091 

1,46,680 

4,25,671 

63-2 

65*6 

Jammu A' Kashmir 


452 

8,363 

8,815 

4*6 

5 1 

Kerala 


2,39,054 

7,241 

2,46,296 

96-1 

97! 

Madhya Pradesh 


20,340 

4.3,424 

63,764 

32 ‘2 

31-9 

Madras 


67,078 

3,152 

70,830 

91*6 

95 ■ 5 

Mysor** 


58,797 

54,045 

1,12,842 

50*2 

52 1 

Orissa 


4,901 

4.236 

9,137 

51 -4 

53-6 

Punjab 


14,088 

70,161 

84,249 

15-2 

16-7 

Kajasthan . 


10,944 

37,255 

! 48,199 

' 17-9 

22‘T 

X’ttar PrudcKli 


9,168 

72,953 

82,111 

9-8 

n 2 

West Bengal 


10,663 

22,072 

32,735 

34*0 

32 6 

A, A N. Tsliindfi . 


119 

. . 

119 

100*0 

H)0'6 

Delhi 


4,689 

14,890 

19,579 

19*6 

23 >9 

Himuchai Pradesh 


2,124 

1,145 

3,269 

66*6 

65-0 

Manipur 


1,586 

877 

2,462 

^ 67*2 

64 4 

'I'ripiira 


1,628 

648 

2,276 

66*9 

71*5 

N.K.F.A. . 


86 

.. 

86 

100*0 

100*9^ 

Pondicherry 


1,768 

8,007 

4,766 

•* 

36*9 

India 


M8»066 

5,49»808 

18.62384 

M-6 



* lootudeg ttalistios of seoior bMic lohoob. 
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In West Bengal, pay scales were fixed strictly on qualification and expe*^ 
rience basis. In junior high schools where there was no uniform pattern of pay 
scales, the difference between the existing pay and the pay on qualification 
basis was i)aid as grant-in-aid to each school in addit ion to the lump-sum grant. 

The State-wise details according to qualifications of teachers and manage- 
ment of schools are given in A])pendix C of Vol. 11 of the re])ort. 

Table XL VII provides a com[iarative st udy of the minima and maxima of 
the scales prescri ed for trained teachers in government middle schools in 
different States. The State's have been grouped according to th(' initial salary 
offered. 
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TkUtZLVI-Niimbwr ol l^en 


State 

Men 

i 

Women 

Total 

1956-57 

1967-58 

1950-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Audhra Pradesh . 


3.408 

4,929 

1,013 

1,322 

4,421 

6,251 

Assam 


5,493 

5,809 

782 

822 

6,275 

6,631 

Bihar 

• 

17,001 

17,803 

1,383 

1,452 

18,444 

19,255 

Bombay 

« 

30,210 

30,436 

7,918 

8,410 

38,128 

38,840 

Jammu & Kashmir 

t 

1,574 

1,223 

303 

008 

1,877 

1,831 

Kerala 


7,940 

11,953 

5,225 

7,700 

13,171 

10,653 

Madhya Pradesh 


13,088 

14,954 

1,038 

1,918 

15,326 

16,872 

Madras 


3,145 

4,213 

1,077 

2,512 

4,822 

6,726 

Mysore 


10,015 

10,514 

2,214 

2,467 

12,229 

12,981 

Orissa 


3,143 

3,310 

216 

230 

3,359 

8.546 

Punjab 


5,320 

0,277 

2,177 

2,417 

7,497 

8,694 

Kajasihan . 


7,813 

8,618 

1,521 

1,551 

9,334 

10,169 

Uttar Pradesh 


17,090 

17,5)4 

3,432 

3,031 

20,528 

21,145 

West Bengal 


7,143 

7,747 

876 

1,010 

8,019 

8,757 

A. A K. Islands . 


9 

10 

2 

14 

11 

24 

Delhi 


731 

H29 

502 

034 

1,293 

1,463 

HiinaohaJ Pradesh 


825 

099 

97 

J19 

- 922 

818 

Manipur 


373 

484 

5 

25 

378 

509 

Tripura . , 


404 

445 

53 

68 

457 

513 

N.E.F.A. . 


70 

48 

2 

2 

72 

50 

Ponjlicherry 


? 

233 


107 

•• 

340 

India 


1,35,467 

! 

1,48,054 

81,096 

37,019 

1,66,568 

1,85,073 


^IndudoB 8t»tUtic«i of 
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in Middle Sohoole* 


Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-) 

Number of Trained 
Teachers 

Percentage of 
Trained Teachers 
to Total 
Number of 
Teachers 

Average number 
of Students 
per Teacher 

Stale 



1956-57 

1967-68 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-67 

1957-58 


S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

4' 

1,830 

2.531 

3,563 

57-2 

57 0 

22 

23 

Andhra Pradesh 

4- 

350 

1,757 

1,895 

280 

280 

23 

23 

Assam 

4 

811 

9,552 

10,547 

51*8 

54-8 

24 

24 

Bihar 

“f 

718 

24,769 

26,220 

650 

G7 5 

34 

36 

Bombay 

— 

46 

950 

1,002 

50-6 

58*0 

25 

29 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4 6.482 

11,254 

16,332 

85-4 

83' 1 

27 

29 

Kcnila 

+ 

I, ,540 

6,144 

7,337 

401 

43 '5 

22 

22 

Madhya Pradesh 

4- 

J,003 

4,496 

6,311 

93-2 

93-8 

27 

27 

Madras 

4 

762 

7,954 

8,421 

650 

64'9 

31 

31 

Mysore 

4 

187 

1,280 

1,432 

38- i 

40'4 

18 

19 

Orissa 

’ 1“ 

1,197 

6,231 

7,704 

83-1 

88 '6 

32 

34 

Punjab 

4 

836 

3,849 

4,727 

41-2 

1 

40*6 

21 

22 

1 

Rajasthan 

+ 

617 

16,921 

16,618 

77*6 

78-1 

21 

22 

Uttar Pradesh 

4 

738 

1,282 

1,351 

1 

160 

15-4 

20 

18 

West Bengal 

4 

13 

2 

3 

18-2 

12-6 

28 

18 

A. & N. Islands 

+ 

J70 

1,278 

1,427 

98-8 

97*5 

33 

3i 

Delhi 

1 

104 

580 

1 ] 

024 

62-9 

70-3 

i 

20 

22 

Himachal Pradesh 

! 

m 

30 

01 

]0*3 

120 

27 

26 

Manipur 

1 -h 

56 

170 

1 222 

38-6 

43-3 

24 

22 

Tripura 


22 

32 

36 

44-4 

70 0 

13 

16 

N.E.F.A. 

4 

340 

•• 

229 

•• 

67 4 

•• 

35 

Pondichery 

1 418,510 

1,00,077 

1,10,0551 

601 

627 

26 

L,!L 

India 


senior basic schools. 
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AU* XLVn— Minima ft Maiima of Pay Scales of Iteiaed Ssachaei. ii 
Goremment Middle Schools 


State ' 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Number 
ofyearft 
required 'Ur 
reach the 
Maximum 

1 

2 

3 

4 

“Orisfia . . .... 

34 

44 

10 

‘Uttar Pradenh ...... 

35 

05 

15 

ICorala ...... 

40 

120 

19 

Madras ...... 

41 

80 

13 

]\>ndirherry ...... 

41 

80 

13 

Biliar 

45 

75 

15 

Boinlmy 

45 

80 

17 

WoHt Bengal 

45 

75 

15 

.Andhra Pradcph ..... 

45 

00 

20 

^Tadhya F^radeah ..... 

50 

75 

10 

1 

A. X. lalanda . . . . . | 

50 

00 

15 

My'^oro ... . . . * 

50 

jOO 

15 

Alanipur ....... 

55 

00 

15 

Tripura ....... 

55 

130 

19 

ABsain ....... 

00 

UK) 

18 

Pun.ial» ....... 

00 

120 

14 

Delhi 

08 

170 

23 

Jammu & Kaah in ir ..... 

70 

00 

4 

liaja.^^than ...... 

70 

200 

21 

X.E.F.A 

75 

125 


Himachal Pradeah 

80 

250 

22 


Expenditure 

During the year midcr report, the total direct expenditure on recognised 
middle schools increased by Rs. 3,68,11,827 to Rs. 20,76,71,767. This shows 
an increase of 17-4 per cent as against 11*2 per cent, in the previous year. Of 
the total amount, Rs. 18,06,91,400 were expended on boys’ schools and 
Rs. 2,69,80,367 on girls’ schools. The proportion of direct expenditure on middle 
schools to total direct expenditure on all the institutions remained the same at 
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] ] *4 per cent while the proportion to the total direct expenditure on secondary 
Mjhools was 30*9 per cent as compared to 29*2 per cent during the previous 
j ear. The extent to which middle school expenditure was home by different 
K>uroes is shown in the table XL VIII below ; — 


Table XLVIU*- Direct Expenditure on Iffiddle Schools by Sources 


»S<»urcf 

mr>«>-57 

1957‘58 

Amount 

Poreeiitagc 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 


Rb. 


(irovcTnnKint Funds 

11,38.50,899 

66 ‘4 

15,01,10,161 

72-3 

|Mstri(5t Board Funds 

1,44,49,183 

8-4 

1,27,25,593 

fM 

Mnnif.ipal Board Funds . 

54.39,064 

3-2 

55,99,135 

2*7 


2.5<t,84,382 

14‘6 

2,52,54,448 

J2-2 

Kndowments ..... 

43,83,084 

2-6 

48,74,172 

2*3 

Ot her 8our<*i's .... 

82,83,328 

4-8 

91,08,258 

4-4 

Total 

17,14, C9,940 

i 

1000 

20,76,71,767 

1000 


Tfie above statement shows that (a) of every ten rupees spent on middle sch(X)ls, 
w^ven w(*rc met from goven)mont funds and one from fees (h) the expenditure 
met from government funds, municij)al board funds, fees, endowments and 
other sources increased to the extent of 31*9 per cent, 2*9 per cent, 0*7 per 
cf'ut, 11*2 per cent and 10 • 0 per cent respectively wliile that from district board 
funds decreased by 11*2 per cent. Of the total direct expenditure, the amount 
iiK'urrcd on senior basic schools was Ks. 6,26,34,820. 


The break-u]) of the total direct expenditure on middle / senior basic schools, 
according to different managements, was asunder: — 



1956-57 

1U37 

-58 

Management 

j 

■ 




Amount 

Per(5entage 

i 

Amount 

Percentage 

Oovernmoiit 

Ks. 

5,26,42,602 

30'7 

Rs. 

7,57,82,451 

36*5 

Pistrict Boards .... 

5,93,96,844 

34'6 

6,22,02,906 

30' 0 

Municipal Boards .... 

1,19,46,278 

70 

1,20,56,496 

5-8 

Private Bodies — 





Aided ..... 

3,87,47,001 

22-6 

4,83,57,794 

23*3 

Unaided ..... 

87,67,215 

61 

92,72,121 

4*4 

Total . 

17,14,89,940 

100*0 

20,76,71,767 

100*0 


M/B2i9MofKcli]— 12 
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Table XLIX — Direct Expenditure 


State 



iSehooJs for Boys 

On Sehonk for (JirKs 

1 9rJ>-57 

1957-58 

I9.“4)-57 

J 957-58 

1 

>2 

3 

4 

5 1 

\ , 




Hs. 

Kr. 

Ks. 

- A 

. \| 

itrt. i 

! 

An<lhra Pratiesh 



48,84,032 

00,18,222 

12,40,933 

13,48,007 j 

As;<«ni 



4H,6‘h7<>3 

7r>,3H7 

5,82.800 

1 

7,16.0)4 I 

Bihar 



l,o3,73jr>8 

1,72,09,953 

12,52.832 

j 

1 13,4'JJ70 ! 

1 

Bombay , 



:(.50,>S8.31 1 

3,90,42,071 

40.00,884 

54.27.85J : 

Jammu k Kaalimir 


' ! 

I2.82.0«(i 

12,02,979 

4,51,978 

3.80,000 

Kerala 


! 

‘ 1 

1.11, 13, .".to 

1,78.47,057 

2,53,319 

3,7,3,223 1 

Madhya rradeah 


. i 

l,32,49,3«r» 

1.07,33,210 

20,13,410 

2i>, 82,002 , 

Madras 


1 

38,44,222 

71,92,971 

3,57.092 

3,2ti,7 1 4 1 

Mysore 



1,00,92,344 

1,34,48,805 

17,40,120 

22,t)ti,5!)4 1 

Ori.ssa . 


1 

31,04.019 1 

.33,71,105 

2,03,014 

3,02,707 

1 ! 

Ibmjab 



83,30,133 1 

1,07,78,105 

20,07,941 

30,21,333 

Hajasthan 



83,02,107 

1 ,02,39,959 

15,93,501 

10,90,015 

Uttar Pradesh . 



l,02.41,Oo2 

j 

1,77.99,003 

35,27,091 

40,90,838 

AVost Bonsai 



84,33,480 

95,-12,709 

13.92,485 

17.03,197 

A. & "N, Islands 



^10,943 

33,280 

.. 


Delhi 



17,54,218 

21,11,777 

9,71,686 

io,3r,,(i4.‘i . 

Himachal Prafiesh 



9,51,772 

! 0,16,301 

69,504 

(•>3,004 j 

Manipur , 



3,30,122 

2,86,858 

10,547 

1 

17.354 

Tripura . 



3,84,528 

5,37,464 

61,800 

61,059 : 

N.E.F.A, 



1,37,020 

1,08,712 

, . 


Poiidichery 




5,04,692 


1,85,322 

India 


14,84,32,387 

18,06,91»400 

2,80,57,608 

2,69,80,867 1 


•IncludM gtetistiog of 
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an Middle Sdioob ky Statee* 


1 

1 

i 

Tncreane (-f ) 


Percentage 


Tota-l 

or 



of Expend!- 




DtH'T oase ( — ) 


tore on ' 







Middle 


i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 


; 



Schools 

To Total 
Direct 

Expenditure 

Si ate 






on 







Education 


mr>6-57 

1957-58 

Ainouiii 

Percentage 

in 


! 


1 

i 

. - 1- 



1957-58 

1 


6 

7 

S 1 


9 

10 1 

11 

Rfl. 

Rf«, 

I' 

1 

Ks. 



i 

i 


61,81,4ft5 

i 

73,66,229 

1 12,34,764 

T 

20- 1 

5-4 

Andhra Pradesh 

H, 02,023 

63,92,001 

L 9,30.378 

1 

17-2 

14*5 

Assam 

1 1, 56.20, «>00 

1,85,52,123 

! 19,26.133 


11*6 

i«*3 

Bihar 

i 3, 96, »0, 195 

4,44,70,522 

+ 47,81.327 

1 

12-0 

12-8 

Borahay 

1 17,34,674 

16,43,579 

91,095 

— 

5-3 

15-3 

Jammu & Kashmir 

: 1,1 3,66,865 

1.82,20,280 

1- 

'i 

60-3 

18-2 

Kerala 

i 1,52,62,781 

1.94,1.7.872 

1 41,53,091 

-f- 

27’ 2 

18-0 

! Madhya Pradesh 

j 

; ♦2,01,314 

75,19,685 

,33,18,371 

.J. 

79*0 

4-4 

! Madras 

1 1,24,32,4«4 

1,56.55,459 

4 32,22,99.7 


25-9 

15-3 

j M;vBore 

j 

' 34,17,033 

j 

36,73,872 

-1 2,66,239 

.u 

75 

10*9 

; tlrissa 

1 1,10,03,074 

1,37,99,498 

+ 27,96,424 

‘ 

25-4 

12-9 

; Punjab 

1 a8,9r>.fi08 

1,19,29,974 

r 20,34,366 

!' 

20-6 

19-4 

I Rajasthan 

\ 

' I,!<7,«8,143 

2.18,95,841 

-h 21,27.698 


10-8 

91 

i Utter Pradesh 

1 08,2.7,971 

1,12,15,906 

' 13,89,93:7 

1- 

141 

6-1 

' West Bengal 

1 10,943 

33,280 

22,337 

[ 

204* 1 

12-5 

j A. & N. Islands 

i 27;2r),yo4 

31,46,820 

i 4,20,916 


15*4 

50 

Delhi 

i 10,21,270 

9,79,366 

— 41.911 

- 

41 

17*9 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 3.40,669 

j 

3,04,212 

— 36,467 

— 

10-7 

120 

1 Manipur 

1 4.46,328 

5,98,523 

-t- 1,. 72,196 

-h 

34- 1 

10- 1 

j Tripura 

1 1,37,020 

1,08,712 

- 28,308 

— 

20-7 

13*6 

NE.P.A. 

1 

7,60,014 

4 7.50,014 

+ 

1000 

37*3 

Pondicherry 

1 17,14,89,940 

20,76,71,767 

+8,61,81,881 

r + 

2M 

1 11*4 

1 

India 
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Table XUX— Direct Expenditure on Middle Schools by StateB- Con/^. 


- 


Percentage of Expenditure (1957-58) 
met from 


Average 

Annual (lost 
per Pupil 

stall* 

(h)Voni- 

ment 

Funds 

i 

1 

Djs- 1 
trict 1 
Board | 
Funds 1 

Mnniei- 

pal 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Endow- 

ments 

Other 

Sour(*es 

1950-57 

1957-58 

12 


14 1 

i 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Ami lira Pradosli. 

77-2 

(M 

2-9 

5*0 

5*3 

2-9 

Ks. 

02*5 

Rs. 

50*5 

Awsam 

71(1 

0*2 

0*7 

18-3 

0*4 

3*4 

37*8 

41*8 

Bihar 

t)3-7 

51 

1*2 

19*7 

2-4 

7*9 

38*0 

39(> 

Bombay . 

7KI 

(M 

r..« 1 

0-0 

0 3 

3*9 

30*9 

31*7 

Jammu &KasU- | 
m ir. 

02 • 3 



•» . •» 

0*5 

5 0 

30*8 

34*1 

Kara la. 

«;$•<* 

4*8 

0*2 

0-2 

0*1 

1-7 

32 * 2 

31*8 

Madhya rrud<ii=ih 

HS-0 

0 0 

0*8 

1*8 

10 

1.8 

44-6 

51*2 

Madras 

71 0 

1 

12-9 

40 

4*4 

0*8 

0*3 

32*7 

41 *5 

Mysore . . ^ 

j 85-3 

5*7 

1*5 

2*0 

1*2 

4*3 

32*6 

38*4 

Orissa 

i (>5-9 

i 

2*0 

0 3 

14*7 

10*5 

0*0 

55*7 

54-0 

Bimjab 

r>oh 

12-2 

2*8 

19*3 

2*5 

3*3 

45*2 

47-2 

Hajasihan . 

<>1*0 

1*2 

0*2 

2*0 

3*2 

1*9 

49*8 

53-8 

Uttar Pradesli , 

40*4 

11*2 

4*7 

34*1 

1*8 

7*8 

4(5*2 

48-0 

West Bengal 

36-8 

0-9 

0*5 

42*7 

8*9 

10*2 

62*0 

69-4 

A. k K. Islands 

62*1 



37*3 


0*6 

35*7 

75-8 

Delhi 

(if)-! 

3*7 

111 

HO 

0*9 

7*6 

03*0 

89-2 

Himachal Pradest 

1 95*0 



4*3 

0*1 

0*6 

66*6 

20-7 

Manipur . 

43*0 



41*9 

13*4 

1*7 

33*2 

23-3 

Tripura . 

90*3 



7*7 

2*0 


40*9 

C3-fl 

N.E.F.A. . 

100*0 



. . 



141*5 

134-9 

Poiidichorry 

95*9 

•• 


21 

1*0 

1*0 

•• 

63 3 

India 

72*3 

6 1 

2*7 

12 2 

2*3 

4*4 

89 0 

41-0 

1 
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A study of the figures of table XLIX which gives details of the direct ex- 
penditure on middle schools in different States for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 
indicates that the expenditure increase^d m all the ^ates except in Jammu & 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and N.E.F*A. Among the States, the 
highest increase in expenditure was reported by Kerala (Rs. 68,53,415) followed 
by Bombay (Rs. 47,81,327) and the lowest by Orissa (Rs, 2,56,239). In the case 
of Union Territories, the highest increase was in Pondicherry (Rs. 7,70,014) and 
the lowest in A. & N. Islands (Rs. 22,337), but on percentage basis, the highest 
and the lowest increase in the States and Union Territories was reported by 
A. & N. Island (204-1) and Orissa (7-9) respectively. The high percentage in- 
crease in A, & N, Islands was due to the starting of a new school. Col. (10) of Table 
XLIX reveals wide variations in the proportion of total direct expenditure on 
middle schools in different States. These variations are largely due to the differ- 
ence ill tlic number of classes constituting the middle stage in different States. 

The proportion of exjienditure met from different sources of income is 
given in cols. (13) to (18) of table XLIX. Among the States, the percentage of 
expenditure met from government funds was highest in Kerala (93*0), followed 
by Jammu & Kashmir (92-3), Rajasthan (91-5), Madhya Pradesh (88-0) and 
^Mysore (85-3). In other States, the percentage of expenditure met from govern- 
ment funds varied from 36-8 in West Bengal to 78*1 in Bombay. The percent- 
age of expenditure met from local board funds ranged from 0*9 in Andhra 
Prad(»Hh to 1 7 *5 in Madras. The share of fees varied from 0*2 per cent in Kerala 
to 42*7 per cent in MV.st Bengal. The contribution from endowments and other 
sources ranged between 1*8 per cent in Kerala to 19* 1 i)er cent in West Bc/ngal. 
Goveniment contributed major share in the expenditure on middle schools in 
Union Territories--- cent ])er cent in N,E.F.A., I)ctween90*0 per cent and 95*9 
p('r c(*nt in Himachal Pradesli, Pondicherry and Tripura and between 43*0 
})cr cent and 65 • 1 per cent in A. & N. Ishmds, Delhi and Manipur. Local boards 
contributed only in Delhi (14*8 per cent). The percentage of ex))enditure met 
from fees varied from 2*1 in Pondicherry to 41*9 in Manipur. The share of 
endowments and other sources was liighest in Manipur (15*1) and least in A. A 
N. Islands (0*6). 

The average aiuiual cost per pupil iu middle schools increased from 
Rs. 39*0 in 1956-57 to Rs. 41*0 during the year under report. Its distributio]i 
from different sources of income was: government funds 29*7, district board 
funds 2*5, municipal board funds 1*1, fees 5*0, endowments 1*0 and other 
sources 1*8. Cols. (19) and (20) of Table XLIX indicate the average amount of 
expenditure incurred on a student in middle schools during the years 1956-57 
and 1957-58. 


Higb & Higber Secondary Schools 

The number of recognised high and higher secondary schools (including 
post basic schools), increased from 11,805 to 12,639 (10,750 for boys and 1,^9 
for girls), the rate of increase being 7*1 per cent as against 8*9 per cent 
the previous year. Of the total, 724 (663 for boys and 161 for girls) were higher 
secondary schools and 30 (29 for boys and 1 fox girls) were post basic schools. 
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TJie former figims however, excluden the jmmber of higher secondary school^ 
in Uttar Pradesh, where these schools were incomplete, and in Kerala wliere 
separate statistics for 1957-58 were not available. Higher secondaiy” schools 
were in existence in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & Kaslimir, Madhya 
Pradesli, Rajasthan, West Bengal, Delhi and Tripura, while post basic schools 
existed in Bihar, Kerala, Madras and Orissa. The distribution of high/higher 
s(‘condary/post basic schools according to management is given below: 



1956-57 

J 957-58 

Maiiagninent 

\ umbel 

PeiHrula^c 

Xuinber 

Peoeiilaue 

Ooveriimcnl ..... 


15-3 

l\402 

1S<* 

lioanls 

1 

1,167 

9 9 

923 

7-3 

Municipal JioanH .... 

Private Hodien - , 


:m 

! 

i 

1 

\ 

356 

2*8 

Aided ..... 

1 

6,76S j 

57.3 1 

i 

! 

7,265 j 

57-5 

Unaided ..... 

1 

1,69.-) 1 

14*4 , 

1,693 

13-4 

Total 

11,806 I 

i 

1 

100 0 ' 

i 

i 

12,689 

100 0 


It will be seen that (a) the ] proportion of schools managed by district boards 
and municipal Ixiards and private bodies (luiaided) decreased which was due !;<» 
transfer of schools to th(' control of government; (h) the percentage increase 
in the scdiools managed by government and private bodies (aided) was 33 -'i 
and 7*3 res])ecTively, while the fall in thow^ under the control of district boards, 
municipal hoards and private Tinaided bodies was 20-9 per cent, 1*3 per cent 
and ()•! per cent respectively. Starting of new liigh/higlier secAwidary sclioois 
and upgrading of middle scho(>ls to higher standard also resulted in the increase 
in the number of government schools. The decreast*. in the number of schools 
managed by local bodies was due to govcriunent taking over the schools. Of the 
higher secojidaiy schools, 28*2 per cent were managed by government as com- 
pared to 3 0 per cent by local boards and 69 -8 per cent by private bodies (58 -4 
per cent by aided bodies and 10*5 per cent by unaided bodies). The detailed 
account of post basic schools has already been given separately in Chapter IV* 
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Tlie number of high/liiglier Hecondaiy schools in rural areas increascilby 
r)()6 to 5,789 and constituted 45-8 per cent of the total number ofhigh/higlior 
.secoiidary schools as against 13-8 per cent in the pr<;vious year. 

Table 1^ shows the Statewise distribution of liigh and higlu*r secondary 
schools tluring tlic years 19r)()-57 and 1957-58. As a result of the implementa- 
tion <d* vai’ioiis educational development schemes, tlui number of schools in- 
creased in all the States and Union Territories except in N.E.F.A. wli ere decrease 
(»r one high scliool w^as due to its transfei’ to Naga Hill Tuensang Anjas. yVniong 
(he States. Andhra Pradesh reported the highest increase (1G()), hdlow^xl by 
Jiumbay (1*J0). In other States, the increase varied from 9 in Assam to 76 
in ibinjal). In Union Territories, t he highest iiicrease^ was 13 in Delhi and the 
iv>west 1 in HiTT\<K*hal Pradesli and Tripura, There was no chang(' in the, num- 
her of schools in A. & N. Islands. On ]>ercenta.ge basis, tlie increase in high; 
liigher secondary scdiools in States was higluist in Andhra Pradosli (22*6) and 
lowest in West Bengal (0-8), wdiile iji Union Territorii's, cxce])t in A. & N. 
Islands and TS'.MP\A., it varied between 2 0 percent in Hinandial Pradesh 
to 13 ‘5 per c(‘nt in Manipur. L. M. & A. Islands liad no high or higher second- 
ary scliool while in A, & N. Lshinds the number of schools renuiiueil the same. 

.Figures in table LI indicate the share of the government, local boards awl 
jnivat(^ bodies in the management of high and higher secondary schools in 
\ari«)iis States. Himachal Pradesh reported the liighest percentage of schools 
managed by goN einmcnt (94*0), followed by Jammu and Kashmir (85*6) and 
liiijastlian (75-3), In other States arid Union Territories, the percentage of 
M. li<)ols under 1 Ik* management of govern ment varied from 2-3 in West llengal 
to 54*5 in Pondicherry. Ih’ivate bodies managed more than 75 per ciuit of 
liigh and higlier secondary schools in Assam. Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Uttar 
lhadesli. West Bengal and Manipur, between 50 per cejit and 75 per cent hi 
K(‘iala, Madras, Mysore, Punjab ami Tripura, between 25 per cent and 50 
peivent in Madhya Pradesh, D(‘llii and Pondicherry and less than 25 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, llajastliaii and Himachal Piadesh. 
All the higli schools in A. & N. Islands and N.E.F.A. were managed by govern- 
ment, Local boards managexi 55*7 per cent of schools in Andhra Pimlesh, 
0-2 ]Hii' cent in Madras, 29*3 per cent in Mysore while in other States its share 
was very insignificant. The local boards transferred complete control to 
government in tin* States of Kerala, Orissa and Punjab during the year umler 
n*port. ^ 


Pupils 

The total number of pupils luider instruction in rf‘cogniscd higfi and higher 
secondary schools was 55,61,768 (43,25,158 boys and 12,36,610 girls) as against 
51,86,941 (40,64,913 boys and 11,22,028 girls) in the previous year, the rate of 
iiKTeat^e being 7*2 per cent as against 10*0 jier cent during the previous year. 
It will be observed that this increase has not kejit pace with that in the number 
of schools (7 • 1 per cent). Of the total number of pupils, 3,89,149 (2,99,993 
boyfi and 89,156 girls) iivere studying in higher secondary schools and 3,899 
(3,725 boys and 174 girls) in post basic schools. 
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Table LI -Management of High and Higher Secondary Schools by States'^ 


I Percentage el' High and Higher Secondary Schools 
(1B57-58) Managed by 

i 


State 

Oovcrn' 

District 

Municipal 

Private Bodies 


ment 

IJoards 

Boards 







Aided 

Unaided 

1 

2 


4 

r. 

(5 

Aiidlirn IVntlenh 

t>()* 1 

50-2 

5*5 

24-0 

0*2 

Asisiiiii .... 

<i ;> 



84*7 

8-8 

Bihar .... 

5-2 



64-7 

301 

33oiiili»ay .... 

10-2 

0*5 

3-9 

81*3 

4-1 

OaTninu Kashmir 

So-h 



14-4 

. • 

Kenila .... 

20 • r> 



72*7 

0-8 

Ma(ili;\a Priidenli 

iivti 

2- 1 

80 

40-7 

2*3 

Madras .... 

r>^'4 

38- J 

(5 1 

48*7 

1-4 

Mysore .... 

10-7 

14-4 

14-9 

51-1 

2*9 

Orissa , , . . 

20*9 


10 

58-5 

19- 

J’unjab .... 

470 


0-3 

25- 1 

27* (> 

llaja.sthan .... 

7;. 3 

l 


22 • G 

21 

Vtlar Pradesli .... 

8-8 

0-2 

2'(> 

70-2 

18*2 

West Bengal .... 

2:i 


0-3 

68*5 

28-9^ 

A. A K. Islands .... 

UM)0 

i 


1 

. . 

Delhi .... 

47-4 

1 

3-2 

2-(i ^ 

43*7 


Himachal Pradesh 

1 

i 94 0 



6*0 

.. 

Manipur .... 

190 



- 60*7 

14*3. 

'Tripura .... 

45-2 


‘ • 

51*6 

3-2 

K.K.F.A. .... 

100-0 




... 

Pondicherry .... 

54 

•• 


45-5 

/* 

India 

100 

1 

1 

1 7-3 

2*8 

57*5 

13*4- 


^Includt^a statistics of post basic schools. 
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The total enrolment in liigh/higher secondary and post basic schools 
managed by different agencies was as imder : 



1056-57 

I057-5S 

Manaj^eiaenl 

X UTuber j 

Perceiila^e 

Xumler I 

J’orcoata^e 

(;<>vermnent . . . j 

0,1:^042 1 

17-0 : 

11,70,0.78 ; 

21-2 

Boards . . . j 

4.20.007 ' 

1 

H-2 

1 

:},27,30H 

5*0 

1 

Jjuuicipal Boards . j 

2.27,(110 : 

1 

4-4 ; 

2,12.812 

a*8 

Private Bodies 

i 

1 


i 

i 

! 

Aided . . . 1 

:io,r,‘<,on 1 

1 

0 1 

1 

OrJ.eT.OTO ' 

50*4 

rnatded 

:*..50 7ao ; 

IDS 1 

:>, 27,221 

i 0*7 

1 

Total 

i 

51,86,941 j 

100*0 

55,61.768 

1 

j 100-0 


The increase was 27*8 ])er cejit in governTnent schools and 7*7 [)er cent in 
private aided schools. The enrolment decn^ased by JO -3 pei* cent in l(x*4\l board 
schools and by 1*7 ]>er (‘ont in private nnauhnl s<‘hools. Of the cairolmeni in 
liigh and higer secondary schools iind<‘r difh'ient managements, I lie per(*eutage 
of pupils reading in s(*h()olsrnn by government. iocaJ boards, privateaid<‘d bodies 
and private unaided bodies \vas 21*2, 9*7, 59* 1 and 9-7 respectiv^dy. 

The total Jiiimber of pu]))l from rural areas studying in high and higher 
MM'undary sclmols was 23,75, (>38 as against 21,22.113 in I9r)<)h7. This eon- 
slituted 12*7 j)er (‘ent of tin* total enrolment in high and higher sec.ondary 
schools as against 10 -9 per cent during 195(^57. 

Ta))Ie LI I gives the Jiumber of ]>ui>ih. in liigli and liiglKU* secondary schools 
jii various 8tut(‘saiid Union Territories. As will be evident, the increase in 
enrolment was sliared by all the States and I hiion Territories except West Bengal, 
A. k N. Islands. Himachal Pradesh and N.K.F.A. Amoiig the States, the largest 
increase in enrolment was reported by Bombay (79,103), followed by Uttar 
Pradesh (47,775), Kerala (47,17()). Andhra Pradesh (44,391), Madras (41,722) 
and the least by Punjab (3.257). Of the Union and oilier Territories, Pondi- 
cherry reported the highest increase (5,646) and Tripura the least (110)* On 
percentage basis, Manipur led and all the States and Union Territories by showing 
an increase of 179*0 per cent . Among the Statt*s, however, Madhya Pradtssli 
re|>ortod the highest percentage increase of 16*2 and Punjab the least (0*5). 
The least percentage increase in UnionTerritories was reported by Tri])nra (1*2). 

Tn order to have an accurate idea regarding enrolment at the high/higher 
secondary school stage, all tlie students studying in primary and middle classes 
attached to high and higher secondary schools and intermediate clasps in higher 
secondary schools should be excluded, while those under instruction in high and 
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Table LUI— Namber oi Pupils at High and Hi^ber Secondary Stage 



Boys 

riirls 


8 tat« 


- - 

-- 



1956-57 

19,57-58 

19.50-57 

1957-58 

1 

•) 

3 

4 1 

5 

Andhra Pradesh . 

1,53,321 

1,45.725 

j 

23,441 j 

24,666 

Assam ^ • 

64,221 . 

68,1 10 

13,193 i 

15,422 

Bihar 

2,211,542 

2,48,732 ' 

12,917 

13.839 

Bombay 

3,58,063 

3,98,229 

95,824 

1,09,220 i 

Jammu Ar Kashmir 

11.479 

I3..3S7 

2,144 

2,462 ' 

I 

Kerala 

1,23,.355 

1,35,331 

69.424 

80.520 1 

1 

Madhya Pradeali 

,50.110 

58,274 

7,646 

9,487 

Madras . . | 

1 „59,039 

1,69,4.59 

1 44,530 

50,363 j 

Mysore . ■ • j 

1,11,092 

1,06,034 

1 20,167 

1 

20,623 

Orissa 

30,551 

41,781 

1 3,256 

1 3,725 

Punjab 

j 1,10,145 

1,10,897 

16,226 

J 8,060 

Bajasthaii . 

1 40,984 

40,400 

3,486 

4,815 

Uttar J*radrsli 

j 2,00.089 

, 2,73,520 

23,404 

j 27,253 

West Bengal 

, 1 2S,0S1 

■ 1,27,107 

! 28,176 

28,329 

A, k N. Islands . 

137 

' 00 

1 

11 

Delhi 

20,503 

i 20,534 

! 

1 10.370 

11,152 

Himachal Pradesh 

3,813 

j 3,220 

501 

457 

Manifuir 

0,007 

1 7,323 

950 

1,128 

Tripura 

2,087 

j 2,091 

684 

713 

N.K.F.A, . 

02 

j 130 

oo 

16 

Pondicherry 

j 1 ,993 

j 1,694 

1 

547 

534 

India 

( 

18,72364 1 1934446 

1 

1 

332348 

4,28,785 


Total 




- 

1956-57 

1957-58 

6 

7 

\ 

, \ . 

1,76.762 

i 

1,70,381 

77,414 1 

83,532 

2,41,559 ; 

2,62,571 

4,53,887 ; 

,5,07,449 

13,623 

15,849 

1,92,779 1 

2.15,851 

57,756 

67,761 

2,03,575 ! 

2,19.822 

1,37,8,59 ; 

1,32,657 

39.807 

15,500 

1.26,371 

1.34.957 

44,470 

5!. 305 

2,84,393 

3,00,779 

1,56,857 

1 ,55,4.76 

171 j 

77 

30,933 

;n,6S6 

4,314 j 

3,683 

6,967 ' 

8,45) 

2,771 

2,804 

114 

14« 

2,540 

2,228 

2234312 

24,12,931 
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liigher aecondftry classes attaohed to colleges should be taken into account. Ac- 
^cordingly, Table LIU gives Statewise figures for the yeai's 1956-57 and 1967-58. 

* For inter-State comparison of these figures, the number of classes comprising 
'the high/higher secondary school gtagCvS, as shown in tal)le XXXYUI should 
be kept in view. The number of pupils at the high and higher secondary stage 
increased from 22,54,912 (18,72,864 boys and !h82..048 girls) to 24,12,9:^1 
^(19,84,146 boys and 4,28,785 girls), yielding an incnmsc of 7-0 per cent as 
against 12*6 per cent during the previous year. 

Table hIV gives the extent of educational facilities available for children 
of the sge-group 14-17 in various States. <.)n an average, per cent of the 
total population in this age-group was in schools as in the previous year. 
This average was exceeded in 9 States. There was wide variation in 
this rcganl in the States as will be seen from col. (10) of table Ll\\ 
As in the previous year, Delhi maintained the highest position (23-3 per cent) 
and N.E.F.A. the lowest (0-4 per cent). The proportion in other States varied 
from 2*0 j)er cent in A. k N. Islands to 22*4 per cent in Kerala. The number 
<»f States where tin’s percentage worked to more than 10, w^as 7 which was an 
improvement over that of the previous year’s figure, of 4. 

Co-edncatioii 

The proportion of girls studying in boys’ seJic^ols to the total ninnbt^r of 
girls in all the high and higher secondary schools rose from 31 • 7 per cent to 
32*6 per cent in 1957-58. Of the 12,32.881 girls in high and higher seeondHry 
.sclioois, 4.02,201 wer(‘ reading in schools for boys. Tables LV gives tlie extent 
of ( 5 o-cducation in these schools. Kxceptmg A. k K. Islajids and N.K.F.A. 
wliich had no separate *s<;h()oIs for girls, Kerala, a.s in the case of middle scliools, 
had the Ijighest proportion of girls in boys’ schools viz. 63 * 4, followed by 
Orissa (48-8), Bombay (46*2), Assam (42*6), Andhra Pradesh (41*9), 
Madras (38*3) and Manipur (37*6). In the rest of the States, the number of 
girls reading in the Imys’ schools was low. 


During the year 1957-58, the total number of teaeJiers in high and iiigjior 
secondary schools was 2,21,695 (1,78,492 men and 43,203 women) as against 
2,05,617 (1 ,66,471 men and 39,1^6 women) during the })revious year. This gave 
a riseof 7*8per cent (7-2 per cent for men and 10*4 ])er cent for wmien) over 
that of the previous year. The proportion of women teaolums to the total regis- 
t(ned an increase from 19*0 per cent to 19*5 per cent. The number of trained 
teacb(a’s also increased from 1,25,845 to 1,39,175 (10,72,255 men and 31,920 
women). Their proportion to the total number of teachers in higli and higher 
secondary school increased from 61*2 per cent to 62*8 per cent. Women 
trained teachers constituted 73*9 per cent of the total number of women 
teachers in liigh and higher secondary schools as against 73*0 per cent during 
the previous year. 

Table LVI compares the number of teachers in high and higher secondary 
schools in different States and Union Territ^ories during 1956-57 and 1967-68. 
There was an increase in the number of teachers in all the States except Jammu 
and Kashmir, A. &‘N. Islands and Tripura. 
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Table LV— Number Girls in High and Higher Secondary Schocds* 


State 

Number of 
Girls 
in Boys* 
Schools 

Number of 
Girls in 
Girls’ 
School H 

Total 

Number of 
Girls 

Percentage 
Boys* Schoc 
numbei 

1966-57 

}f Girls in 
»l8 to total 
of Girk 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Andhra Pradesh . 


34,581 

48,041 

82,622 

42*0 

4Uf* 

Assam * • 


16,252 

21,891 

38,143 

41*7 

42 -d 

Bihar • • 


3,731 

19,544 

23,275 

14*8 

16-0 

Bombay 


92,162 

1,06,242 

1,98,404 

45- 1 

46-5 

Jammu & Kashmir 


240 

15,105 

15,346 

3-7 

1*6 

Kerala 


1,37,578 

79,526 

2,17,104 

62-8 

63-4 

Madhya Pradesh 


6,547 

34,084 

40,031 

14-4 

16- 1 

Madras 


54,204 

87,307 

1,41,611 

37-2 

38-3 

Mysore 


14,302 

I 

31,997 

46,299 

30-2 

30-9 

Orissa 


4,545 

4,773 

9,318 j 

46-2 

48-8 

Punjab 


13,712 

99,936 

1,13,648 

10-9 

12*1 

Bajasthau 


2,782 

10,674 

13,456 

17*2 

20*7 

Uttar Pradesh 


6,615 

1,01,310 

1,07,925 

6-7 

61 

West Bengal 


6,664 

1,17,487 

1,24,151 

5-7 

5*4 

A. & N. Islands . 


363 

i 

363 

100-0 

100-0 

Delhi • • 


5,300 

47,460 

62,760 

12-1 

10*0 

Himachal Pradesh 


•• 1 

3,059 

3,059 

61-6 

N.A. 

Manipur 


1,076 

1,783 

2,859 

38-2 

37* 

Tripura 


766 

1,690 

2,456 

36-2 

81*2 

NJE,P.A, . 


81 

• • 

81 

100-0 

100*0 

Pondicherry 


700 

2,500 

3,200 

28*4 

21*9 

India 


4,02y201 

8,84,409 

12,86,610 

.. 1 

81-7 

82-5 


^laolades itatistios of post basic aobools* 
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The position with regard to the number of trained teachers improved in 
til the States except Andhra Pradesh, Assam and Jammu &> Kashmir. 
There was slight decrease in the percentage of trained teachers in Andhra Pra- 
desh from 82*9 to 79 -3 while in Assam and Jammu & Kashmir the decrease in 
this percentage was almost negligible. The percentage of trained teachers was 
highest in A. & N. Islands (91 • 7). Next in order were Delhi (90-5), Madras 
(90-1), Himachal Pradesh (85-7), Pimjab (80-9), Andhra Pradesh {79-3), 
N.E. F.A. (77-8), Kerala (73-0), Mysore (65-6), Uttar Pradesh (64-3) and 
Bombay (62*7). In other States, the percentage varied from 12 -9 in Mani- 
pur to 69 '3 in Jammu & Kashmir. 

leatdrer-Pupil Ratio 

The number of pupils per teacher in high and higher secondary schools 
remained unchanged at 25 in 1987-68. Teacher-pupil ratio in various States 
aud Union Territories is indicated in col. (1 4) of table LVI. 

Fay Scales of teachers 

The pay scales of high and higher secondary schools generaUy continued to 
l)e the same. In Bombay, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, scales of 
certain categories of teachers were revised. 

In the areas of erstwhile Bombay State, uniform pay scales for headmasters 
of non-government high schools were laid down as under : — 

(i) Ist grade — ^Rs. 300 — 15 — 450. 

(ii) 2nd grade— Rs. 250-10-350. ^ ' 

(m) 3rd grade — ^Rs. 200 — 10 — ^300. 

The managements were at liberty to choose for their headmasters either 
one of these pay scales or the corresponding duty allowance (Ist grade Rs. 
KM)— 200, 2nd grade Rs. 50 — 100, 3rd grade Rs. 40 — 16) in addition to the 
nonnal pay as secondary school teachers. 

In Vidharbha region of Bombay State, the pay scales for graduate teachers 
in government high sd^ls (Rs. 100 — 100 — 6 — 150 — 5 — 200 in boys’ schools 
and Rs. 125 — 125 — ^-200 in girls’ schools with two advance increments 
admissible toB.T.) were equated to the Bombay scale of Rs. 70 — 6 — 130 — 6 
—180 — ^200. The revised scale was, however, not applicable to non-govern- 
ment schools. 

As in the imddle schools, the pay of untrained graduate teachers in Kerala 
was fixed as Rs. 65, while the scales of pay of under-graduate teachers were 
revised from Rs. 35 — 80 to Rs. 40 — 120 and those of graduate teachers (with 
B.T.) from Rs. 65—150 to Rs. 80—166 with effect from 1-4-1967. 

In Madhya Pradesh, two advance increments were givmi to trained gradua- 
tes. In Uttar Pradesh, the government raised their share of meeting the cost 
of aimu^ increments to teachers from 80 percent in 1956-67 to 75 per o«at 
during the year under review. 

In Mysore, the local board and aided schools w^ permitted to adopt 
with eiffect from 1-4-51 the revised scales of pay that were introduced with 
effect from 1-1-57 in aU government schools. 
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tJttof fntdesh . . . 24,761 25,865 4,547 4,803 29,308 30,668 j + 1,360 18,032: 19,713 61-5 64-3 

WertBen^l . . . 18,285 18,807 4,323 4,366 22,608 23,173 ! + 665 7,092 7,386 31 4 31-9 

I.A1K. Uuids . . 33 27 22 21 55 48 — 7 25 24 46-4 50-0 

Drihi . . . 3,066 3,260 1,818 1,888 4,884 5,148 i + 254 4,459 4,658 91-3 90-6 
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West Bengal, the pay scales of teachers of secondary schools were revised 
irith Central assistance as under : 


Previous scalo 


Bevisod scale 


( i ) Intermediai e trained 
(n) Graduate trained 


Rs. 

70—5/2—100 

100—5/2-110—10—160 


Rs. 

70—3—118—4—225 

100—5-216—10—256 (Bis- 
tinotion graduates to start 
at Rh. 110 


{in) Hons, graduate 
trained 


M.A . 1^5—5/2—130—10/2—150 130— 6— 160— 10— 360 (M. A. 

II class lo start at Rs. 140). 


(iv) Approved headmasters of 
high schools (class X) /higher 
secondary schools (class XI)/ 
multi-purpose schools (class XT) 
— generally M.A. or B.A. 
(Hons.), B.T. with five years’ 
teaching experience 

(v) Approved headmasters of 
jimior high schools (generally 
trained graduates with three 
years’ teaching experience) 


Category A — ^200 — 20/2 — 
400 

Category B— -175— •16/2— 
325 

Category C~~l 50— — 1 5 / 2— 
240 

Category D — 150 — 16/2 — 
200 


200—1 0— 37(>— 1 6—400 and 
a special pay of Rs. 25 in 
case of class XI (acadeiu^ic) 
high schools and Rs. 
in case of multi-purpo\?e 
schools. 


100—5—216—10—225 plus 
special pay of Ra. 25. 


Pay scales of untrained teachers were done away with. They were to 
draw the minimum of the scale (pass graduates and intermediates excepting) 
till they got themselves trained. Untrained intermediate, graduate and post- 
graduate teachers with ten years’ teaching experience were treated as trained 
for sanction of pay scales. In order to attract qualified teachers to rural 
schools, special allowances of Es. 25/- to post-graduate trained teachers and 
Es. 15/- to graduate trained teachers in schools in rural areas were sanctioned. 

The details of pay scales of teachers according to qualifications and mana- 
gements of high and higher secondary schools are given in Appendix D of Vol. 
II of the report. Table LVII provides comparative study of the nunima and 
maxima of the scales prescribe for trained graduate teachers in government 
high schools in different States, The States have been grouped according to 
the initial salary offered. 

Expenditure 

During the year imder report, the total direct expenditure on recognised 
high and higher secondary schools increased from Es. 41,58,62,710 to 
Es. 46,47,01,661, the rate of increase being 11 *7 per cent as in-gainst 9^6 per cent 
in the previous year. Of the total expenditure, Es. 38,69,33,912 were expended 
on schools for boys and Es. 7,77,67,749 on girls’ schools. The proportion of 
direct expenditure on high and higher secondary schools to the total direct ex- 
penditure on all institutions was 26-5 per cent as against 26*1 per cent during 
the previous year. 

The total direct expenditure on higher secondary schools and post basic 
schools amounted to Es. 4,60,74,668 and Es. 6,16,637 respectively. 

Table LVIII shows the distribution of expenditure on high/hi^er second- 
ary (including post basic) schools according to different sources of income. 
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Table £VlI-—]liniiDa aadUaziina of Pear Scalee of IDnuiied Gtadnaie Teai^s 
in Govmunent ISsh Schools 


State 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Number 
of years 
required to 
reaoh the 
Maximum 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Jammu and KaHhmir 





70 

90 

4 

Bombay 

. 





200 

21 

Mysore 





85 

soj 

16 

Hajasthan. 





75 

200 

21 

Kerala 





80 

165 

14 

Andhra Pradesh 





85 

175 

13 

Madras 





85 

175 

13 

Pondicherry 





85 

175 

13 

Bihar 





100 

190 

16 

West Bengal 





100 

190 

16 

Tripura . 





100 

225 

24 

Madhya Pradesh 





100 

200 

20 

Manipur , 





100 

250 

19 

Punjab 





110 

250 

16 

Himachal Pradesh 

f < 




110 

250 

16 

Orissa 





120 

250 

20 

Uttar Pradesh 





120 

300 

20 

A. & N. Islands 





120 

300 

20 

Delhi 





120 

300 

20 

Assam 





125 

275 

17 

N.E.F.A. . 

• 


• 


125 

276 

17 

*• 





1 
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Table LVm— Direct Expenditure on High ibid Higher Secondary Schools br 

Sources 



1966-57 

1957-68 

Source 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Government FundK . 

Rfl. 

17,47,07,760 

420 

Rs. 

20,62,74.725 

44*4 

District Board Funds 

1,04,99,626 

2*5 

1,30,48,237 

2*8 

Municipal Board Funds 

63,86,027 

1-6 

77,09,325 

1*7 

Fees .... 

18,35,06,986 

' 44-1 

19,27,95,475 

41*6 

Endowments 

1,38,34,208 

8-3 

1,54,23,165 

3*3 

Other Sources . 

2,69,19,103 

6*5 

2,94,50,734 

6*3 

Total 

41,58,52,710 

100*0 

46,47,01,661 

100*0 


It will be seen from the above table that (a) numerically all source* 
rej)ortecl an increase in expenditure, (b) government funds and fees accounted 
for more t han four-fifth of the total expenditure; (c) the proportion of govern- 
ment funds increased by 18*1 per cent as compared to 24*3 per cent from 
district board funds, 20*8 per cent from municipal board funds, 6*1 percent 
from fees, 11*5 per cent from endowments and 9*4 per cent from other sources. 

In higher secondary schools, the share in total direct expenditure from Govt, 
funds, local boards, fees, endowments and other sources was 43*4 percent, 2-9 
per cent. 44*7 per cent, 3*2 per cent and 5*8 per cent respectively. 


The break-up of the total expenditure on high andhigher secondary schools 
according to different managements was as under: 



1956-67 

1967-58 

Management 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 


Bs. 


Rs. 


Government 

8,58,68,070 

30*7 

10,74,61,273 

23*1 

District Boards . 

2,75,74,098 

6-6 

2,68,75,871 

5*6 

Municipal Boards 

1,60,46,420 

S-9 

1,67,40,608 

3*6 

Private Bodies — 





Aided 

24,61,16,611 

58*9 

27,82,45,661 

58*S 

Unaided 

4,12,48,602 

9*0 

4,18,88,848 

9*0 

Total 

41,58,68,710 

100*0 

46,47,01»661 

100*0 
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A study of the figures in table LIX which compares the direct expenditure 
on high and hi^er secondary schools in different States for the years 1966-57 
and 1967-68 will show that the expenditure increased in all the States except 
in NERA., where the decrease was due to transfer of one high school of 
Tuen^g Division to Naga Hill Tuensang Areas. Numerically, Andhra Pradesh 
recorded the highest increase of Es. 66-30 lakhs, followed by Bombay (65-25 
lakhs) Next in descending order were Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 60*49 lakhs), 
Madras (Rs. 59-27 lakhs), and West Bengal (Rs. 40-49 lakhs). The lowest 
increase was in A. & N. Islands (Rs. 6,114). On percentage basis, the increase 
among the States and Union Territories was highest in Pondicherry (165-1) 
and lowest in Himachal Pradesh (3-8). In other States and Territories, it 
ranged between 4-6 per cent in A. & N. Islands to 24-9 pet cent in Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Col. (10) of table LIX reveals wide variations in the proportion of expendi- 
ture incimred on high and higher secondary schools to the total direct erpendi- 
ture on education as a whole. The difference can be ascribed partly to the 
variation in the number of classes comprising secondary stage in the different 
States. 

The source-wise share of expenditure on high and higher secondary schools 
in different States is indicated in cols. (13) to (18) of table LIX. Among 
the States the percentage of the share of government funds was highest in 
Jammu and EAshmir (94-4). Other States, where a very large proportion of 
the expenditure was met from this source, were Rajasthan (83-4) and Madhya 
Pradesh (69-4). The share of local boards was insignificant in Rajasthan 
while in other States it varied from 0-2 per cent in Assam to 17-0 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh. Fees accounted for nearly two-thirds of the expenditure in 
West Bengal a little more than half in Bihar and about one-half in Bombay 
and Uttar ftadesL In the rest of the States, the share of fees varied from 
2 - 3 per cent in Jammu and Kashmir to 43 - 6 per cent in Punjab. Endowments 
nlav^ a veryminor role and the contribution from this source varied from 0*3 
ber cent in Kerala to 9-4 per cent in Orissa. The share cff oAer sources 
was highest in Mysore (13 - 6 per cent) and lowest m both Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras (0-5 per cent). Among the Union Temtones, government met cent 
ner cent expmditure in N.E.F.A and major portion (more than two-thirds) 
of the expenditure in A. & N. Islands, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and Pondi- 
cherry ard nearly one-half in Delhi and less than one-half of the total 
expenditure in Manipur. 


The average annual cost per pupil in high and higher secondary schools 
inpreased from Es. 80-2 to Rs. 83-6. Its distribution among different sources 
of h^Ts : government funds Es. 37-1, district board funds Rs. 2-3, 
municipal board funds Rs. 1-4, fees Rs. 34-7 ®do™ts Rs. 2-8 and othi« 
sources Rs 5-3. Cols. (19) and (20) of table i/Z indicate the average amount 
of^nditure incurred on a student inhigh and higher secondary schools 
during the years 1956-57 and 1957-58. The average annual cost per pupil m 
higher Ssondary schools alone was Es. 118-4a8 against Rs. 116-9 during the 
previous year. 



Table UX— D!t«et Eipoidi(«il» on 


State 

On Schools for Boys 

On Schools for Girls 

1956-67 

1967-68 

1966-57 

1957-68 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Andhra Pradesh 


2,35,57,391 

2,95,60,079 

37,72,164 

44,09,487 

Ahsain ... 


87,93,917 

1,01,35,811 

13,61,547 

16,94,332 

Bihar 

• 

1,76,20,109 

1,95,58,072 

15,97,718 

16,79,871 

Bombay . 


6,46,27,074 

6,98,57,364 

1,21,52,109 

1,34,47,203 

Jammu and Kashmir 


25,90,060 

27,91,646 

6,77,716 

7,32,190 

Korala 


1,97,58,331 

2,18,70,586 

40,89,192 

45,60,829 

Madhya Pradesh 


1,11,93,148 

1,38,80,540 

25,23,499 

32,57,820 

Madras • 


3,06,48,421 

3,53,57,295 

63,60,146 

76,78,633 

Mysore 


1,27,70,599 

1,44,85,333 

26,08,707 

28,28,685 

Oriw 


50,33,727 

57,01,841 

4,40,875 

4,65,258 

Punjab 


2,74,39,940 

3,00,07,508 

64,82,893 

60,08,688 

Kajasthan 


1,14,00,297 

1,32,25,682 

10,66,259 

17,32,896 

Uttar Pradesh 


5,73,68,380 j 

6,26,12,905 

1,13,06,655 

1,21,11,196 

West Bengal 


3,93,09,544 

4,25,05,543 

1,06,01,828 

1,14,65,174 

A. & N. Islands 


1,31,586 

1,37,700 



Delhi • « 


1,10,67,636 

1,18,15,928 

42,91,221 

51,43,956 

Himachal Pradesh 


14,30,337 

14,81,439 

1,71,631. 

1,80,933 

Manipur • • 


4,97,614 

5,85,380 

72,675 

79,823 

Tripura . 


7,57,955 

9,02,937 

1,34,266 

1,89.406 

N.E,P.A. . 


1,25,767 

1,00,840 

i 


Pondicherry 


1,88,342 

3,69,983 

30.976 

2,11.364 

India 


^ 84,68,10,885 1 

88»6d»38,912 

6»05»4i^ 

7,TT.67,T4# 


^ Includes etatisti c 
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»«g»« and ffitfber Saconiaur StauMda* 


Total 

Increase (+) 
or 

Decrease { — ) 

Percentage 
of Expendi- 
ture on 
Secondary 


1956-57 

1967.58 

Amount 

r 

Percentage 

Schools to 
Dotal Direct 
Expenditure 
on Educa- 
tion in 
1957-58 

State 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ks. 


Ks. 




2,73,29,655 

3,39,59,566 

-1- 66,30,011 

4“ 24-3 

25-0 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,01,66, 46f 

1,18,30,143 

+ 16,74,679 

4- 16-5 

26*8 

Assam 

1,92,17,887 

2,12,37,943 

+ 20,20,056 

4- 10-5 

21*0 

Bihar 

7,07,79,783 

8,33,04,667 

+ 65,24,784 

4- 8-5 

24*0 

Bombay 

31,67,770 

35,23,842 

4- 3,56,066 

4- 11-2 

32-8 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2,38,47,523 

2,64,31,415 

+ 25,83,892 

4- 10*8 

26*6 

Kerala 

1,37,16.647 

1,71,38,360 

+ 34,21,713 

4- 24-9 

16*4 

Madhya Pradceli 

3,70,08,567 

4,29,36,928 

4- 59,27,361 

4- 160 

25*2 

Madras 

1,62,79,306 

1,73,14,108 

4- 20,34,712 

4- 13*3 

16*9 

Mysore 

54,74,602 

61,67,099 

+ 6,92,497 

1 

4- 12-6 

18*2 

Orissa 

3,39,22,833 

3,60,16,196 

4- 20,93,363 

4- 6-2 

33*6 

Punjab 

1,24,66,556 

1,49,68,678 

4- 24,92,022 

4* 20*0 

24*3 

Rajasthan 

6,86,75,035 

7,47,24,101 

4- 60,49,066 

4- 8*8 

30*9 

Uttar Pradesh 

4,99,11,372 

5,39,60,717 

4- 40,49,345 

4- 8*1 

29*2 

West Bengal 

1,31,586 

1,37,700 

4- 6,114 

4- 4-6 

61*9 

A. & N. Islands 

1,53,58,867 

1,69,59,884 

4- 10,01,027 

4- 10*4 

27*0 

Delhi 

16,01,868 

16,62,372 

4- 60,504 

4- 3*8 

30*4 

Himachal Pradesh 

5,70,189 

6,65,203 

4- 95,104 

4- 16-7 

26*2 

Manipur 

8,92,220 

10,02,342 

4- 2,00,122 

4- 22-4 

18*6 

Tripura 

1,25,767 

1,00,340 

— 25,427 

— 20-2 

12*5 

N.E.F,A. 

2,19,817 

• 6,81,347 

4- 3,62,030 

4-1661 

28*7 

Pondicherry 

41,58,52,710 

46.47p01t6ei 

4-4a88»4Sp95 

1 + 

25*5 

1 liidi2 


of peat Iwsie Boinola alWi 
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{Table UX— Ditect Ezpeodituie on High and Secondary Sduxds—Conftl. 


State 

Percentago of Expenditure (1057-68) met from 

Average 
annual cost 
per pupil 

Govern - 
ment 
Funds 

District 

Board 

Funds 

Munici- 

pal 

Funds 

Fees 

Endow- 

ments 

Other 

Sources 

1956- 

67 

1957- 

58 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 









Rs. 

Rs. \ 

Andhra Pradesh 


46-6 

13-3 

3-7 

29-4 

6-6 

0-5 

73-6 

• 

81-7 

Assam . . 


48*7 

0-0 

0*2 

42-7 

6-8 

1-6 

63-0 

69-4 

Bihar 


32*9 


0-0 

56-7 

1-7 

8-7 

63-4 

64-7 

Bombay . 


41-7 

0«0 

0-5 

48-7 

0-9 

8-2 

107-9 

105-3 

Jammu & Kashmir 


94-4 


• • 

2-3 

1-1 

2-2 

54-4 

52-6 

Kerala . 


72* 1 

1-5 

0-4 

20-6 

0-3 

5-1 

48-8 

49-3 

Madhya Pradesh 


09-4 

0-3 

2-7 

17*9 

1-8 

7-9 

88-3 

94-9 

Madras . • 


42‘3 

12-1 

3-6 

32-5 

9-0 

0-5 

75-7 

80-9 

Mysore . 


42*2 

5-8 

7-5 

29-7 

1-2 

13-6 

85-4 

92-2 

Orissa 


47'0 

4-4 

0-3 

33-8 

9*4 

6-1 

77-0 

76-8 

Punjab . 


35-5 

3-8 

2-2 

43-6 

5-6 

9-3 

55-7 

58-8 

Kajasthan • 


83-4 

00 

0-0 

9-0 

4-0 

3-6 

112-0 

116-7 

Uttar Pradesh 


39'7 

00 

0-8 

50-4 

1-4 

7-7 

101-7 

103-3 

West Bengal . 

• 

20 0 

0-0 

0-4 

62-5 

4-1 

7-0 

82-3 

89-3 

A. & N. Islands 


952 



4-8 

•• 


99-7 

131-6 

Delhi • 


49 '8 

1-2 

6-9 

35-1 

1-3 

6-7 

105-3 

113-6 

Himachal Pradesh 


80-6 



9-0 

1-9 

8-6 

66-2 

77-8 

Manipur . 


38*7 

•• 

0-0 

65-5 

4*9 

0-9 

43-2 

42-7 

Tripura . , 

• 

09-4 

•• 

•• 

27*7 

2-0 

0*3 

96*1 

116-3 

N,E.F.A. 

• 

100-0 

• • 

• • 



• • 

261-5 

236-6 

Pondidberry . 


68-6 

•- 

•• 

27-8 

0-7 

2-9 

69*6 

66-1 

India 


44-4 

2*8 

1-7 

41-5 

8-8 

6*8 

80*2 

88*6 
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ExamiiUrfdon Besults 

During the year, 10,79,966 candidates (9,03,035 boys and 1,76,931 girk), 
regular as well as private, appeared for the matriculation and equivalent 
examinations held in 1958. Of these, 5,21,552 candidates (4,30,373 boys 
and 91,179 girls) were declared successful. Despite the increase in the number 
of candidates who appeared, the pass percentage rep6rted an improvement from 
46-1 to 48*3 during the year. Table LX gives details of the examination 
results in different States and Union Territories. 

Free Places^ Scholarships and Stipends 

Most of the States had schemes of scholarsliips and free studentships for 
the poor but deserving students. Some of the scholarships and concessions 
were also awarded to tlie wards of teachers, military persomiel, and political 
sufferers. Displaced persons and students belonging to scheduled caste, schedule 
tribes and other backward communities were (*xempted from payment of 
fees. In some States, the expenses on the. education of scheduled caste students 
such as maintenance, books and stationery were borne by the government. 
Concessions were also ^ranted to brothers and sisters studying in the same 
institutions. The extent of freeslxip varied from State to State. In certain 
Stat(\s, the amount foregone on account of freoships to a prescribed category of 
pupils was reimbursed by the Government. 

The total amount incurred on scliolarsliips and stipends awarded to pupils, 
in s(:condaiy scliocds ainount<M.l to Rs. 2,57,28.363 and the amounts foregone by 
way of frees tudeiit ship and other financial concessions were Rs. 4,32,07,382 
and Rs. 1,47,93,354 respectively. The corresponding number of pupils benefited 
was 4,57,574, 12,94,880 and 6,38,645 respectively. 

Of the total number of pupils (55,61,768) in high/higher secondary/post 
•haac schools, 3)„35,194 were awarded scholarships ami stipends to the value 
of Rs. 2,10,24,826 and 3,11,822 pupils received financial concessions to the 
value of Rs. 1,16,05,863. The amomit foregone on account of freeships to 
9,74,868 pupils amoimted to Rs. 3,72,81,357. 

School Buildings and Equipment 

The condition of buildings and equipment in secondary schools did not 
show inarKc (I improvement during the year. Paucity of lunds and want of 
additional space and high cost of building material stood in the way of new 
construction and reconditioning of bidldings. Government schools were gene- 
rally housed ill comparativeJy better buildings. With a view to providing 
school facilities to a large number of students, teutecl accommcKlation was 
used in certain areas. In some urban areas double slufts were also resor^d 
to overcome the shortage of accommodation. Taking into consideraticut 
the introduction of schuice-ieaching and craft subjects, most of the high schoids 
require d (‘xtension of their buildings, science laboratories and other equipments^ 
0; Jy a few of the schools undertook construction or extension of buildings^ 

M/B249MofEclucation — 1 4 
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A. Islands I 103) 31 I 134 j 24 1 2 , 26 1 27*8 19*4 



HixnacBal Pradesh . . . . 1,563 | 214 | 1,777 j 966 I 156 | 1,122 i 69*3 i 03*1 
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equipment and laboratories with the help of grants and loans sanctioned foi 
the purpose under the development schemes. In certain areas, middle school 
buil^gs were constructed with grants from governments under local worb 
programmes or by voluntary contribution of labour and building material 
from the community. In spite of all these efforts, the school building activity 
did not match favourably with the expansion in the facilities for education at 
the secondary level. 



CHAPTER VI 

T7NIVERSIT7 EDUCATION 

The year under report recorded farther improvement in the content and 
scope of university education. More institutions were opened and facilities 
in existing ones expanded. New courses in important and specialised branches 
were introduced and increased facilities in technical and vocational education 
were provided. 

The University Grants Commission continued to extend its help to the 
universities for improving the pay scales of teachers in universities and colleges 
while considerable grants were sanctioned by Central and State governments 
for the construction of new hostels, for enlarging laboratory and library faci- 
lities and for awarding scholarships for research and post-graduate education. 

The Three Year Degree Course Estimates Committee submitted its 
report in the year under review. The Conunittee estimated that a sum of 
Rs. 25 crores would be required to introduce the reform and recommended 
that this sum should be shared between tne Central Government and the 
University Grants Commission on one hand and the State governments and 
private managements on the other in equal proportion. The Committee 
felt that a smn of Rs. 15 crores should be provided during the Second Five- 
Year Plan period and the balance in the Third Five-Year Plan. 

The Education Ministers’ Conference held in September, 1957 considered 
the Report of the Committee and endorsed its recommendations. Twenty 
three Universities have already accepted the scheme and have either introduced 
or taken steps to introduce it. Others have either accepted the scheme in 
principle or Wore conndering the various aspects of its implementation. 

The University Grants Commission continued its efforts for the develop- 
lacnt of university education. Development grants of Rs. 25,98,115 were 
paid to the Central universities and Rs. 1,63,77,905 to the other universities 
bringing the total upto Rs. 1,89,76,020. The development schemes included 
Rs. 57,64,317 sanctioned for the Humanities.. Rs. 32,58,390 for Science and 
Rs. 47,85,991 for Technology. 

Other developmental activities of the University Grants Commission 
during the year included the following : 

(t) Five more universities implemented the improved pay scales re- 
commended by the Commission for university teachers. Grants 
amounting to Rs. 7,32,869 were made available to the various 
universities for this purpose. The report of the Committee set 
up to consider the question of minimum qualifications for different 
categories of university teachers was received and referred to 
universities for their comments. The Commission also prepared 
a scheme for the revision of scales of pay of teachers in affiliated 
colleges according to which the State Govemment/University/ 
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College concerned would share 50 per cent of the increased ex- 
penditure on men’s colleges and 25 per cent on women’s colleges > 
the rest being borne by the University Grants Commission. The 
following pay scales were recommended : 


PrincipalH 

Heads of Dejiartments 
Ix^cturors 

Tutors and rKnuonsirntors 


R,k. 600-40- 800 
Ks. 400 — 25 — 700 
Rfi. 20C»—15— 320-™ 20— 500 
Rs. ]50- 2(m 


The Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, Osmania and Poona agreed 
to adopt these scales in some of their constituent and affiliated 
colleges. 

(ii) Grants and loans totalling Rs. 11,05,000 and Rs. 1,75,000 were 
sanctioned to various universities for construction of hostels and 
staff quarters respectively. 

(in) To raise the academic standard and encourage rescaich work, t|ie 
Commission decided to give financial assistance to universities 
to improve their libraries. A Committee was appointed to make 
recommendations on the various developmental aspects of uni- 
versity libraries. 

{iv) For the welfare of sttidents the Commission decided to give finan- 
cial assistance to universities for providing amenities such as 
non-resident centres, common-rooms, cheap cafeterias, health- 
centres and student homes. 

The scheme for giving financial assistance for setting up student- 
aid-fund in universities W’as finalised and grants amounting to 
Rs. 59,295 were paid to different universities for this purpose. 

A scheme for establishing health centres in the universities for 
students and members of staff was initiated. 

(v) In addition to the scheme of grants given for publication of approv- 
ed thesis in the Humanities, the Commission sponsored a schem 
of grants to the universities for publication of monographs/pam'' 
phlets/books . on special subjects/proceedings of seminars/lectures' 
by visiting professors. During the year a sum of Rs. 8,516 was 
sanctioned to different universities for this purpose. 

(vi) The proposal of establishing a Chair in Buddhist Philosophy at 
Delhi University was agreed upon and the scheme of establishing 
Gandhi Bhavans in Universities was also accepted. 

[vii) The scheme for setting up Hobby Work-shops in the universities 
was accepted. 

(viii) Following the centenary grants paid to three universities, seven 
private colleges which had served the cause of higher education for 
100 years and more, were paid token grants of rupees one lakh 
each. 

{ix) The Committee appointed to examine problems connected with 
the question of medium of instruction recommended that a proper 
foundation in English should be laid at the secondary school stage 
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and that the change to an Indian Language should be preceded by 
an adequate preparation of sufficient literature in that language 
in all the .subjects of study. It further recommended that even 
when a change in the medium of instruction was made. English 
should continue to be studied by all the university students. 

(x) A scheme was instituted to encourage students to learn languages 
other than their own regional language. 

(xi) A Committee was appointed to examine the problems involved in 
the present system of examinations and propose remedies. 

The Central Government (continued to provide assistance to State govern- 
ments up to 50 per cent of the approved expenditure for their schemes relating 
to the development of women’s education at collegiate level. 

The Central Government paid grants amounting to Rs. 67*14 lakhs to 
various technical institutions on the recommendations of the All-India Coucil 
for Technical Education. The pattern of Central assistancie was reviewed. 
The Central Government proposed to meet the entire recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure for all approved schemes of post-graduate courses and 
rese*aTch in engineering and technology and special studies. As regards first 
degree and diploma courses, it was proposed that for the establishment of 
new institutions and for the improvement and development of the existing 
government institutions the Central assistance should be 50 per cent of the 
recurring and non-recurring expenditure during the current Plan period. 

The Joint Committee of the All-India Council for Technical Education 
and Inter-rniversity Board considered admission qualifications lor diplon)a 
and degree courses in Engineering and Technology and recommended that 
(a) the first degree course in Engineering and Technology bereoi’gariiscd into 
a five-year integrated course with at least six month’s training, (6) the Board 
of Technical Studies of the All-India Council for Tecliiiical Education prepare 
syllabi for the degree courses in tlie different branches of Engineering and 
Technology, (c) >or re-organising these courses, technical institutions be 
given necessary assistance by the Central Government, State governments 
and University Grants Commission, on the recommendations o! the All-India 
Council for Technical Education. 

During the year, grants-in-aid to the amount of Rs. 2*45 lakhs were paid 
to 52 researcli workers. 

The reports of the Indian Teachers sent to IJ.S.A. to study the Organisa- 
tion of General Education Courses and of the nine experts from IT.S.A. were 
discussed by the Ministries of Education and Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs and the introduction of General Education Courses was accepted by 
almost all the Universities and many of them have actually introduced these 
courses. 

In 1957, a conference of Vice-Chancellors, Education Secretaries of States 
and other eminent educationists was held in New Delhi to discuss the problems 
of university administration. 
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Under the auspices of the India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Prog- 
ramme, foreign assistance in the form of library books, laboratory equipment 
and experts etc. was continued. Six educationists from different univer- 
sities of U.S.A. visited India. From the funds of Ford Foundation in India, 
2,000 university teachers and students were selected for the Village Appren- 
ticeship scheme which aims at developing a realistic spirit of social service 
and responsible understanding of the problem of rural reconstruction in India. 

Under the schemes of Research Training Scholarships and National 
Research Fellowships, a sum of Rs. 14-35 lakhs was spent on 680 scholarships 
and 2o fellowships in universities/institutions of higher education. Research 
scholarships in the Humanities were awarded to 34 scholars. During the 
year, 44,415 students were granted scholarships totalling toRs. 202*20 lakhs 
under the Government of India scheme of scholarships to the students be- 
longing to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes. 

Besides, various Central schemes like Central Overseas Scholarsliips; AgathA 
Harrison Fellowship; Fully Paid Overseas Scholarships; Union Territories 
Overseas Scholarships; Foreign Languages Scholarsliips; Progi’amme for Ex- 
change of Scholars between India and China and Passage Grants Scheme were 
in operation to provide opportunities to Indian students to go abroad for 
advanced studies. 

The University Grants Commission awarded 64 post-graduate scholar- 
ships of Rs. 100 P.M. each and 37 research fellowshijis of Rs. 150 P.M. each 
in various subjects of the Humanities and the Social Sciences. 

Under various youth welfare schemes, grants were sanctiojied fur students* 
tonrs, youth hostels, youth leadership and Dramatic Training Camps etc. 
Grants amounting to Rs. 25,904 were sanctioned to various universities for 
setting up Youth Welfare Boards and Committees to implement Youth Wel- 
fare Programme. 

The Fourth Inter-University Y’^outli Festival was held at New Delhi in 
November, 1957 andagrantofRs. 2*98 lakhs was sanctioned for the festival. 
Besides, Government of India also sanctioned grants amounting to Rs. 12,385 
to four universities to enable them to hold Inter-Collegiate Youth Festivals. 

Main Developments 

Andhia Pradesh 

Andhra University 

(a) The following new courses were started i 

(i) M.Sc. degree course in Chemistry with Analytical Chemistry as 
a special subject. 

(ii) Master’s degree course in Business Administration. 

(Hi) Post-graduate diploma course in Social work. 

(ft) Classes in Pre-university course of study were started in colleges 
affiliated to the University. 
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(c) It was decided to start with effect from 1958-69 (i) three-year Pass 
degree courses, (n) four-year Honours degree courses and (in) Pre-professional 
courses. 

(d) The curriculum for post-graduate diploma course in Tuberculosis 
(T.D.D.) was adopted. 

(e) It was decided to replace the existing B.Sc. (Hons.) course in Chemical 
Technology by a four-year B. Technology course in Chemical Engineering. 

/Sri Venkatesvjara University 

The following new courses were introduced : 

(i) Pre-university coui'ses. 

M.A. (Hons.) in Economics and Philosophy. 

(Hi) M.Phil. in English, Economics, Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physics and Zoology. 

(iv) M.Sc. in Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics and Zoology. 

Osmania University 

The new courses introduced were : 

(a) Degree course in Engineering, in Mining and Pre-inofessional 
courses in Engineering and Medicine. 

(h) Diploma courses in Russian and Italian. 

(c) Three-year degree course. 


Assam 

Gauluiti University 

Department of Sanskrit started functioning. 

Bihar 

Bilmr University 

A new Faculty of fine Arts & Crafts was established. 

Patna University 

A new course of M.Sc. in Medi(‘*al Science was introduced. 

Bomtay 

Baroda University 

(а) Three-year degree courses in B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. were introduced. 

(б) Pre-Medical course of one year’s duration after the Preparatory 
Science or the old First Year Science of the Intermediate stage was started. 
For courses in Technology and Engineering instead of starting any pre-pro- 
fessional class, the university added the pre-professional year to these courses 
and reorganised them into integrated five and four-year courses respectively. 

(c) The subject of General Education was incorporated in the regular 
curriculum in the first two years of the new three-year degree courses in Arts, 
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Science and Ccinincrce. General Education was also introduced in \Uv. 
first two years of degree coiu*ses in Fine Aits and Home Science and in the Pre- 
Medical and tlie first- year of the now integraied Teclinology and Engineering 
degree courses. 

Bombay UniverHity 

The following new courses were introduced : 

(i) Post-graduate diploma in Industrial Management. 

(ii) Degree of Master of Automobile Engineering, 

(Hi) Courses of study in Psychology for B.A. and M.D. degrees. 

Gujarat University 

(а) The enrolment of external students which was confined to those wl^o 
knew Gujarati and I’c^sidcd in Gujarat University area was extended to a'jl 
Gujarati knowing students iticluding those staying outside the limits of 
the Gujarat University. 

(б) Diplomas in (i) Anaesthesia, (ii) Labour Laws and Practice and (Hi) 

Taxation Laws and Pracetice were instituted, 

(c) The University School of Psychology started functioning. 

(d) Provision for the study of Hindi at post-graduate level was made, 

Karmtah Un iversity 

(a) Departments of English, Philosophy and Sociology were estab- 
lished. 

(h) Three-year degree course was intiodm ed. 

N ay pur Uv iversi ty 

(а) The following new courses were iutrodm^ed : 

(i) M.Sc. in Applied Geology. 

(H) Four-year degree course in B.Sc. (Home-Science). 

(Hi) Pre-University courses in Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce 
and Agriculture. 

(б) The two-year diploma course in teaching was replaced by the one- 
year course. It was decided to introduce diploma cour^ses in French and 
German. 

(c) The Scheme for organising post-gi‘aduate teaching on an inter-colle- 
giate basis was approved. 

Poona University 

Post-graduate course in Hydraulics and Dam Engineering was introduced. 
It was decided to institute a post-graduate diploma Course in Chemical Patho- 
logy. 
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S. F. Vidyapcefh IJnivemiy 

Pre-University courses in Arts, Science, Commerce and Agriculture were 
started. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Jammu <& Kashmir University 

{a) A separate Faculty of Social Science and an independent Board of 
Post-graduate studies were constituted. 

(b) It was decided to allot one-fifth of the total marks in each subject of 
the University examination at degree and post-graduate stages for progress 
shown in the college tests and regular attendance. 

(c) It was laid down as a statutory requirement that only such candidates 
could appear for the Honours Examination in Oriental, Classical and Modem 
Indian Languages as have already passed an examination of this or any other 
University. 

Kerala 

Kerala University 

(а) The post-graduate departments of (i) Education (ii) Politics and 
{Hi) Psycliology were started. 

(б) Classes in the three-year degree course were started. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Indirakala Savyeet Vishwavidyalaya 

Although the University ca’i\c into being during 1956-57, it was not 
returned during the year. It started functioning with the Department of 
Music and Dance with 7 affiliated colleges providing instruction in Music etc. 

Jabalpur University 

The University started functioning with 15 affiliated colleges. Necessary 
steps were taken to establish nine teaching departments in subjects for which 
adequate facilities were not available in the colleges, 

Sauyar University 

(a) The following new courses were instituted : 

{i) Post-graduate course in Ancient History and Culture. 

{ii) Diploma courses in Sanskrit, Hindi and Yogic Instructions. 

{h) Geography and Anthropology were added to the under-graduate 
courses. 

(c) The Department of French and German was amalgamated with the 
Department of English. 

{d) The Pharmaceutical Chemistry section of the Chemistry Department 
became a full fledged Department of Pharmacy. Post-graduate course in 
Pharmacy was also instituted. 

Vikram University 

The University School of Studies started functioning with M.A. (Econo- 
mics, Philosophy, Political Science and Sanskrit), M.Sc, (Chemistry and’ 
Physics), M.Com. and Diploma in Library Science. 
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Xadras 

Anmmalm University 

(a) The following new courses were instituted : 

(i) Three-year degree courses in B.A., B.Sc., B.O.L., B.Mus., and B* 
Com. 

(n) M.Sc. in Geology. 

(in) Post-graduate diploma course in Applied Geology. 

(%v) Pre-professional course in Agriculture. 

(h) Post-graduate course in Social Sciences of two years duration leading 
to M.A. degree was started. 

(c) Plant Physiology was offered as an additional subject for M.Sc. degree 
examination in Botany. 

Madras University 

(a) Three-year degree courses and pre-professional courses were intro-»' 
duced. 

(b) The Department of Arcliitecture was established. 

Mysore 

Mysore University 

(a) Pre-university c ourse of one-year duration was introduced. 

(h) General Education was incorporated as a subject of study in Pre- 
university and three-year degree courses. 

(c) Kannada was introduced as a medium of instruction in the pre-uni- 
versity (dasses, besides Plnglisli. 

Orissa 

Utkil University 

(a) Post-graduate dei)artmerits of Philoso])hy and Sanskrit were estab- 
lished. 

(b) Post-graduate course in Education and Diploma course in Statistics 
were introduced, 

Punjab 

Kurnksheira University 

The Department of Sanskrit started functionmg with-admission in M.A* 
(Sanskrit) class. 

Panjab Uni/versity 

The following new courses were introduced : 

(a) (i) Post-graduate course in Engineering. 

(ii) Degree course in Dairying. 

The syllabi of the following courses were approved : 
i(i) Diploma in Library Science. 
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(ii) B.A. Honours Schools in Sanskrit and Economics. 

(Hi) M.A. Honours Schools in Sanskrit and Economics. 

(6) Students of I.A., B.A,, and B.Com. were permitted to answer ques* 
tions in Hindi, Panjabi or Urdu besides English. 

(c) Sindhi and Tamil were included in the list of additional optional 
subjects for Intermediate and B.A. examinations. 

(d) Men candidates were permitted to offer Art and Music as elective 
subjects for Intermediate and B.A. examinations. 

Rajasthan 

Rajasthan University 

(a) It was decided to introduce the three-year degree course in the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Science and Commerce from 1959-60. 

(b) With tlie introduction of the subject of 'Economics and Public Ad- 
ministration' for the post-graduate classes in ttie Department of Economics, ^ 
the name of the department was changed to the Department of Economics 
and Pul}lic ildministration. 

(c) The Department of Geology started M.Sc. classes in Geology. 

(d) The University allowed the option of answering questions in Hindi 
in B.Ed. examination. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Agra University 

(а) It was decided to start the M.Sc. (Statistics) class in the Institute of 
Social Sciences and M.A. (Linguistic) class in the Institute of Hindi from July, 
1958. 

(б) A new Faculty of Teclinology was established in the University. 

(c) By an amenduH^nt of the First Statute of the University, candidates 
were debarred from appearing at tlie LL.B. examination as private candidates 
for external degrees. 

(d) Panjabi was add('d to the Modern Indian Languages for B.A. exa- 
mination. 

(e) Soil Chemistry was added to the branches of Chemistry for speciali- 
sation at M.Sc. Final stage. 

(/) Basic education was included in the list of subjects for specialisation 
for B.T. degree. 

(g) Th^ Onlinair e rchiting lo Ph.D. degree was amended by deleting the 
clause requiring t!ir‘‘vyears' residence within the jurisdiction of the Univer- 
sity prior to supptiraiion for that degree. 

Aligarh University 

(a) It was decided to introduce the following new courses : 

(i) M.A,, M.Sc-. and one year diploma course in Statistics, 

(ii) Post-graduate diploma course in Business AdmlnivStration. 

(in) Diploma course in Steno-byping. 



(h) Music, Fine Arts and Domestic Science were proposed to be included 
in the list of optionaJ Hubjects for the B.A. anfl B.Sc. degree examinations for 
wojnen cundh biles only. 

(r) (leneud education was introduced as a compulsory subject for the 
under-gradualc students in the Faculties of .‘Aits and ScierK*e, A modified 
form of the (:Jeueral Edneulioji Fouvse also intjodiiced in the Hyilabus 
for the B,Sc. Engineering. 
yWahahad Vmmrsifjj 

Tlic scales of ])ay ol some of the University teachers were revised. Tea- 
chers under revised pay-scah^s were divided into two categories with j)ay 
scales as under : 

Old ScaloH Now Scalos 


ProIo-iHors 

Asftistant ProfoHMor.s 

Readers 

Lecturers 


Rs. Its. 

800— r)0 -1,250 800—50—1,250 

300— 20— 500— EB- 25 SOO 

500—25—800 
300_20— 480— 20— 500 


Banarafi II hid u Uni versify 

{a) The following new courses were iiivStituted. 

(i) M.Sc. (Engg.) in Elec.trical Machine Design, M.Sc. (Mining) and 

M.Sc. (Metallurgy). 

(ii) Post-graduate diploma course in Spectroscopy. 

(6) It was decided to introduce Pre-university courses from July, 1958. 

(c) The scales of pay of lecturers in Central Hindu College (Kamachha), 
College of Ayurveda and College of Music and Fine Arts were revised from 
Ks. 200— 10-- 280— 15— 400 to Rs. 250—20—450—25—600 with effect from 
Ist April, 1958. 

Gorakhpur University 

The university started functioning during the year with six post-graduate 
teaching departments of Ancient History and Culture, Commerce, Education, 
English, Psychology and Sanskrit and 1 2 affiliated colleges. 

Lucknow University 

The necessary ordinances relating to the institution of M.A, degree in 
Public Administration were passed. 

Ro&rkee University 

{a) Degree courses in Tele-communication and Architecture were intro- 
duced. 

(6) It was decided to introduce : 

(i) Three-year diploma course. 

(ii) Post-graduate course in Photo-grammetry, 

{in) To start short term refresher course in Public Health Engineering. 

West Bengal 

CalcuMa University 

(а) University College of Medicine started functioning. 

(б) Cordiology and Epidemiology were included in the list of subjects 
for D. Phil degree in Medicine. 
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Jadavpur University 

A degree course in Tele-commutiication Eaginecriug was introduced. 

Visva-Bharati University 

(a) Two year M.A. course was introduced in place of the existing one- 
year M.A. course. 

(b) The Pass course was abolished and the three-year Honours course 
was remodelled. The main features of the three year Honours course were : 

(i) Introduction of General Education as a compulsory subject. 

(ii) Provision for awarding distinction in recognition of a certain 
standard of proficiejicy. 

(in) Integration of languages (both Indian and foreign) in the Honours 
course. 

(iy) Assignment of 20 per cent of the total marks to tutoral work. 

Delhi 

Delhi University 

(a) A new Faculty of Music and the Fine Arts was estabhshed. 

(b) The following new courses were instituted : 

(i) Diploma courses in Anasthaesia and Child Health. 

(ii) M.Sc. courses in Bacteriology and Nutrition. 

Institutions 

(a) Universities 

With the establishment of the five new universities of Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, 
Indra Kala Kurukshetra and Vikram, the number of universities rose to 38*. 
Table LXI gives the year of foundation/reconstitution, territorial jurisdiction, 
tyj)e, faculties and the medium of instruction in the various universities. Of these 
universities Agra continued to be a purely affliating and Bombay a teaching and 
federal university. With the addition of Kurukshetra University the number 
of teaching and residential universities rose from ten in 1966-57 to 11 during 
the year. The Universities of Gorakhpur, Jabalpur and Vikram were of the 
teaching and affiliating type and, with their addition, the number of such 
universities increased to 24. 

During the year 21 new teaching departments were started but the actual 
increase in the number was 14 only, as six departments of Shri Venkateswara 
University were amalgamated to form University college and the Department 
of French and German of Saugar University was merged with the Department 
of English. The University-wise distribution of the new departments is given 
below : 


Dniversities 

New Teaching Departments 

Oauhttti . 

. Sanskrit 

Uorakbjmr 

. Ancient History and Culture, English, (;ommerce, Education, 
Psychology, iSknskrit, . 

. Psychology 

Gujarat 

Kamafbk . 

. dlnglish, Philosophy and Sociology. 

Kerala 

. Education, Politics and Psychology, 

Kurukshetra 

. Saiiskrit 

Madras 

. Aroniteclur© 

IJtkal . . , 

. Philosophy, Sanskrit, Statistics, Mayurbhauj Chair of Physics* 

Vikram 

. University School of Studies. 
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(b) Boards 

In addition to 38 universities, there were 15* Boards of Education in the 
country. Their names along with the exminations conducted by them are given 
below : 

1. Bihar School Examination Board, Patna — Secondary School, Diploma 

and Certificate in Physical Education, Diploma in Social Education. 

2. Board for Public Examination, Trivandrum — Secondary School 

Leaving Certificate. 

3. Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi State, Delhi — ^High 

School, Higher Secondary, Higher Secondary (Technical), Rattan 
and Bhushan. 

4. Board of High School and Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh, 

Allahabad — High School and Intermediate, High School Technical 
and Intermediate Technical. 

5. Board of Secondary Education, Andhra Pradesh, Kumool — Secon- 

dary School Leaving Certificate and Higher Secondary Certificate. 

6. Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Bharat Region, Gwalior — 

High School and Intennediate. 

7. Board of Secondary Education, Madras — Secondary School leaving 

certificate, T.S.L.C,, VIII Standard Public Examination. 

8. Board of Secondary Education, Orissa State, Cuttack — High School 

Certificate. 

9. Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur — ^High School, 

Higher Secondary and Intermediate. 

10. Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, Calcutta — Secondary 
School Final. 

11. Central Board of Secondary Education, Ajmer — High School and 
Intermediate. 

12. Mahakoshal Board of Secondary Education, Jabalpur — Secondary 
School Certificate. 

13. Secondary Education Board, Mysore State, Bangalore -Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate. 

14. Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, Poona — Secondary 
School Certificate. 

15. Vidarbha Board of Secondary Education, Nagpur — Secondary School 
Certificate, Higher Secondary School Certificate (Multipurpose 
Courses), Secondary School Certificate (Technical), Secondary School 
Certificates for Agricultural High School, Science Core High school 
Certificate, Secondary School Certificate for Vocational High Schook. 

The total expenditure on these Boards increased from Rs. 1,49,89,495 to 
Rs. 1,76,70,112. Of this 4*5 per cent was contributed by Government aP 
against 94*2 per cent from fees and 1*3 per cent from other sources. 

♦Includes three hoards, one each in Bibar, Kerala and Mysore which formed part oi the 
OffietB of their respective Director of Public Instructions. 
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(o) Colleges 

With the increase of 150 colleges, 46 for general education, 90 for profes- 
sional and 20 for special education, the number of recognised colleges and insti- 
tutions for higher education rose to 1,497. Of these, 860 (incuding 123 for 
women) were arts and science colleges, including research institutions, providing 
teaching faculties, 489 (including M for women) for professional and technical 
education and 148 (including 17 for w^'ornen) for special education providing 
instructions in subjects like music, dancing and other fine arts, oriental studies, 
sociology and domestic science. During the year, arts and science colleges 
registered an increase of 6* 7 per cent, professional and technical colleges of 22 • 6 
per cent and special education' colleges of 15* 6 per cent. (Table No. LXIl). 

During the year, women colleges constituted 13 *6 per cent of the total 
number of colleges as compared to 12*2 per cent during the year 1956-57. 

Colleges (including three research institutions) in rural areas numbered 126 
(121 for men and 5 for women). Of these, 69 (including four for women) were 
arts and science colleges and 38 (including one for women) for professional edu- 
cation ajid 1 9 for special education . 

Of the total number of 489 colleges for professional and technical education, 
203 were tecahers’ training colleges, 106 medical colleges, 50 Engineering 
(colleges, 33 commerce colleges, 31 law colleges, 25 agricultural colleges, 14 for 
veterinary science, 14 for ()hysical education, seven for technology, t!^ee for 
forestry, one for co-operative training, one for applied art. and architecture 
and one for dairy science. 

The increase in the number of professional colleges consisted of 70 
teachers trainings colleges, seven medical colleges, live commerce (;olleges, two 
i ngineering colleges, 2 law ( olleges and 4 physical < ducation^colleges and 1 dairy 
science college. Colleges for co-operative training marked a decrease of two. 

The break-up of the 148 colleges for special education is as follows-^32 
(including 6 for girls) for music, dancing and other fine arts, 98 (including eight 
for girls) for oriental studies, six for sociology, three (all for girls) for domestic 
science tand one for yoga and cultural synthesis and eight rural institutions. 


Table LXn— Number of Colleges by Management 
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► Inchifles research institutiors providing teaching fa.iUties. 



Table LXni— Number of Colleges by States 
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Uttar Pradesh . . . . 75 85 44 , 45 , 9 | 10 ' 128 1 140 +12 + 9-4 
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Table LXII gives the distribution of colleges by management. The over-all 
position in this respect remained almost the same as in the previous year i.t . a 
little over half the number of the colleges were managed by private (aided) 
bodies and about one-third by Government. Private unaided bodies accounted 
for 12*1 per cent while the number of colleges under local boards was negligi- 
ble. While more than three-fourth of the colleges for arts and science and 
special eudcation were managed by private bodies (aided as well as unaided), 
more than half of the colleges for profesKsional education were under manage- 
ment of Government. Government colleges predominated in Madhya Pradesh, 
'Orissa, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and Pondicherry. The local boards managed 
three professional colleges in Bombay, one special education college in Madras 
and one college for general education each in Bombay, Madras and Mysore. A 
large number of arts and science colleges in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, jnofps- 
sional colleges in Bombay and special education colleges in Jammu and 
Kashmir were managed by unaided private bodies. 

\ 

The State-wise break iij) of colleges for the year 1956-57 and 1957-5? is 
given in Table LXI IT. Tlie number of arts and science colleges increased every- 
where except in the States of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Mani- 
pur, Tripura and Pondicherry, where it remained stationery. There was a fall i n 
the number of such colleges by one each in the States of Punjab and Kerala. All 
the States shared the increase in the number of professional education colleges 
oxcept Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir and Delhi where the number remained 
unchanged. All the States recorded an increase in the number of special educa- 
tion (JoUeges except Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Delhi, Manipur and Tripura where the number did not 
change. 

Pupils 

An analysis of the enrolment figures takes into account enrolment in school 
classes attached to some colleges iis also of the classes 1 1 and XII of the higher 
secondary schools in Uttar Pradesh which jnovide education equivalent to tlie 
Intermediate standard in other States. Consequently enrolinent figures have been 
given in two tables. Table LXIV gives the enrolment of universities and colleges 
by institutions irrespective of the standard of instructions provided, while 
Table LXV shows the number of pupils under instruction in classes comprising 
university and collegiate stage only. 

Considering first the enrolment in colleges and university teaching depart- 
ments, it increased from 7,50,195 to 8,03,942, the rate of increase being 7*2 ]»er 
cent during the year as compared to 10* 1 ])(ircent duringXlie juevious year. Girls 
constituted 6*9 per cent of the total enrolment. The increase in enrolment was 
shared by all the States, except Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Madras. In these 
States decrease was due to the introduction of three-year degi*ee courses and in 
some cases due to the decline in the demand for studies in the Humanities. 

The percentage of increase in the States was the highest in A^sam (21* 6) and 
the lowest in Uttar Pradesh (3*0). Similar positions in the Centrally Adminis- 
tered territories were ( cciipied by Manipur (13*3 per cent), Delhi (5* 7 per cent). 
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Of the total number of 8,03,942 students, 6,61,847 (82-4 per cent) we^^. .. , 
studying in arts and science colleges (including research institutions and univer- 
sity teaching departments) 1,24,061 (15-4percent)inprofes8bnal and technical 
colleges and 17,634 (2 ’2 per cent) in special education colleges. The average 
daily attendance in the three types of colleges taken in order was 87-8, 88*9 
and 85-1. 

The distribution of enrolment in institutions managed by different agencies 
was 2,03,160 (25‘3 per cent) in Government colleges, 2,346 (0*3 per cent) local 
board colleges and 5,98,436 (74-4 per cent) in colleges managed by private 
agencies. 

Taking the university and collegiate stage (Table LXV), the total number of 
post-matric students in general as well as professional and technical and special 
educ.ation increased from 8,00,773 in 1956-57 to 8,62,075 in 1957-58, the rate of 
increase being 7 • 7 per cent. This enrolment constituted 2 ■ 3 per cent of the total 
enrolment at all stages from pre-primary to university education. Of the total 
number of students at the university and collegiate stages, 6,01,976 (76-8 per 
c^nt took up arts and science courses 1,82,15.3 (21 •! per cent) professional and 
technical courses and 17,947 (2'1 I'crcsnt) special educational courses. Further 
iletails according to standard of instniction and courses of study are given in 
Table LX VI. 

Co-education 

Out of the total number of 1,05,858 girl students in arts and science 
colleges, 57,290 (54*1 per cent) studied in institutions for boys. The correspond- 
ing percentage in case of profe.ssional and special education colleges was 60-1. 
The extent of co-education in arts and science colleges and in colleges for pro- 
fessional and special education in different states is given in Table LXVII. 



TaUe LXIV— Number of Pupils in TTniversities and Colleges 
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Table L3CV— Nomber of Papib Beoeiving Oeneial, Frdtessioiiat 


State 

General 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1966-57 

1957-58 

1956-67 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 


37,212 

36,024 

4,200 

4,r.i6 

41,412 

41,140 

Assam . . 


11,204 

19,929 

1,078 

2,064 

13,182 

16,503 

Bihar 

\ 


43,544 

53,016 

2,038 

3,6r>3 

40,482 

56,670 

Bomliay . 


58,401 

64,002 

15,871 

18,502 

74,362 

82,564 

Jammu & Kashmir 


4,556 

4,973 

912 

1,100 

5,468 

6,082 

Kerala 


24,758 

17,727 

9,030 

7,740 

33,788 

25,467 

Madhya Pradesh 


13,227 

13,$)!t6 

2,421 

2,889 

15,648 

16,885 

Madras 


31,732 

20,044 

6,094 

6,082 

37,826 

35,126 

Mysore 


24,088 

25,472 

4,805 

5,271 

28,403 

30,743 

Orissa 


5,295 

5,910 

634 

735 

5,020 

6,645 

Punjab 


34,527 

38,708 

6,522 

7,554 

41,040 

46,262 

Rajasthan 


13,172 

12,015 

2,178 

2,646 

1 

14,350 

15,261 

Uttar Pradesh . 


1,41,663 

1,44,329 

16,978 

18,195 

1,58,641 

1,62,524 

West Bengal 


75,285 

82,085 

18,427 

21,488 

03,712 

1.03,573 

Delhi 


8,414 

9,534 

2,504 

3,410 

10,819 

12,944 

liimachal Pradesh 


354 

388 

79 

98" 

433 

486 

Manipur . 


1,137 

1,290 

108 

119 

1,245 

1,400 

Tripura . 


1,187 

1,223 

116 

189 

1,303 

1,412 

Pondicherry 


144 

154 

22 

26 

166 

180 

India 

• 

5,29,590 

5,55,079 

95,817 

1,06,896 

6,25,407 

6, 61.976 
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and Special Education at Univezsity Stage by States 


Professional Kduoation 

State 

Boys 

(iirls 

Total 

1956-57 

1957-68 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 


11,900 

12,050 

650 

<>03 

12,550 

12.743 

Andhra Pratlesh. 

2,397 

2,985 

74 

08 

2,471 

3,0,53 

Assam 

1 1,969 

12,565 

285 

206 

12,254 

12,861 

Bihar 

28,146 

32,671 

2,553 

3,494 

30,609 

36,165 

Bombay 

214 

216 

59 

87 

273 

303 

Jammu & Kashmir 

3,544 

4,642 

4(13 

849 

4,037 

5,491 

Kerala 

7,921 

10,158 

465 

544 

8,386 

10,702 

Madhya Pradesh 

11 J 91 

11,668 

962 

1,032 

12,153 

12,700 

Madras 

0,102 

11.307 

1,009 

1,215 

10,111 

12,642 

Mysore 

1,110 

1,931 

84 

124 

1,700 

2,055 

Orissa 

1 5,‘)38 

j 

6,025 

1 ,575 

1,892 

7,113 

7,917 

Punjab 

j 8,220 

9,315 j 

137 

197 

8,357 

9,512 

Kajasthan 

; 23,.')90 

i 

25,699 

1,254 

1,446 

24,844 

27,145 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 21,597 

22,790 

1,025 

1,325 

22,622 

24,115 

West Bengal 

3,62 S 

3,733 

555 

577 

4,078 

4,310 

Delhi 

23 

47* 


1 

23 

48 

Himachal Pradesh 

99 

128 

1 

3 

100 

131 

Manipur 

139 

141 


1 

139 

142 

Tripura 

42 

91 

12 

27 

54 

118 

Pondicherry 

1,50,271 

1,68.252 

11,193 

13,901 

1,61,464 

1.82.158 

India 
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Ta ble L 3 LV— Num ber of Pupils Eeceiving Genoral, Ftofessional and 

Special Education { 


State 

j Boys 

t 

1 

Girls 

1 " ■ 

i Total 


ior)6-r>7 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

i!>r>7-r>8 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Andhra PradcHh 

7U 

; 903 

133 

130 

847 

'\ 

\ 

l,t>^3 

Aaaain , . 

41 

! 



41 

34 

Bihar 

452 

2.775 

25 

107 

477 

2,88l> 

Bombay ^ 

477 

520 

312 

346 

789 

866 

Jam mu & Kashmir 

24 

t)6 

109 

174 

133 

240 

Kerala 

H28 

.338 

147 

199 

475 

537 

Madhya Pradesh 

448 

351 

320 

276 

768 

<►27 

Madras 

1,544 

2.102 

m 

378 

486 

1,‘922 

2,588 

Mysore 

t73 

414 

51 

50 

524 

464 

Orissa 

487 

403 

12 

18 

4H9 

421 

Punjab 

131 

146 

18 

30 

149 

176 

Rajasthan 

m) 

905 

16 


715 

1 

916 ; 

Uttar Pradesli . 

2,310 

2,435 

493 

533 

2,803 

2,9<l8 

West Bengal 

1,478 

1,593 

1,346 

1,459 

1 

2,824 

3,052 

Delhi • 

401 

(>32 

445 

499 

936 

1,131 

Kilim dial Pradseh 

Manipur . 


6 


— * 


6 

Tripura , 


2 


4 


6 

Pondicherry^ 







India 

10,097 

13,625 

3,805 

4,322 

13,902 

17,947 

1 

1 
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’ftpedal EdtusatUm at Univetaity Stage by States— (Contd.) 




Oraad Total 




Boys 1 

Girls 

Total 

State ^ 

l<j50-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 


L*0 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

49,826 

49,577 

4,983 

5,339 

54,809 

.74,916 

Andiira Pradesli 


1«,!>48 

2,052 

2,732 

15,694 

19.680 

AsSilTIl 

r»r), 965 

68,356 

3,248 

4,066 

59,213 

72,422 

Bihar 

H7,1I4 

97,253 

18,736 

22,342 

1,05,850 

1,19,595 

Bombay 

4,794 

5,255 

1,080 

1,370 

5,874 

6,625 

Jaiiunu & Kashmir 

28,630 

22,707 

9,670 

8,788 

38,300 

31,495 

Konla • 

21,596 

24,505 

3,206 

3,709 

24,802 

28,214 

Madhya Pradesit ; 

4 <,467 

42,814 

7,434 

7,600 

61,901 

50,414 

Madras 

i 34,263 

37,283 

5,865 

0,566 

40.128 

43,849 

Mysore 

6,898 

8,244 

730 

877 

7,628 

9,121 

Orissa 

4<^9G 

44,879 

8,115 

9,470 

48,311 

54,355 

Punjab 

21,091 

22,83.-. 

2.331 

2,854 

23,422 

25,689 

liajaBthan 

1,67,563 

1,72,463 

18,725 

20,174 

1,86,288 

1,92,637 

Uttar Pradesh 

08,360 

1,06,408 

20,798 

24,272 

1,19,158 

1,30,740 

West Bengal 

12,428 

. 13,899 

3,504 

4,486 

15,9^2 

18,385 

Uelhi 

377 

430 

79 

99 

456 

534 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,236 

1,424 

109 

122 

1,345 

1,546 

Maniptjr 

1,326 

1,366 

116 

194 

1,442 

1,560 

Tripura 

; 186 

I 

1 

240 

34 

53 

220 

298 

Pondicherry 

! 

6,89,958 

7,8e,»S6 

140316 

1.2M19 

1 

8,00,778 

f 

8,62,075 

India 

1 i 
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IMile UdX— Pay Soakt of Teaohen in TTnimsity Teaching Departmente 


UniTorsity 

l40Gturer 

Reader 

Professor 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rm. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Art»» 

AUgarh 

3(M1 200—600 -KB 25 800 

500—25—800 

500—25—800 

800—50—1,250. 

8(m~ 50— 1,250 

250—20—350—25—500 

Allahabad 

300— 20— 500— KB— 25— 800 

500—25—800 

800—15—1,250 

Andhra^ 

210— 15/2— 300 

(»•) 400—40/2—600 

(,) 766-56/2- 1,W«» 



(«) 300—30/2—420 
—40/2—500 

(ii) .500— 40/2-j700 

Annamalai . . 

(*) 180 — 10 — 300 — Engg. and 
Tech, 

250—15—400—20— 

500 

(i) 400— 25 - -7(^EB. 
40—900 \ 

Kngg. & 1’^cli. 


(ti) 150— 10— 3(KI 

Others 

i , 

j 

(t t) 4(8)— 20- 7(8) 
Others 

Danaras* 

(t) 300—20— 6(M» Tech., 

Mining, Met. , Engg, 

(i) 600— 40—1,(8)0 1 

Tech., Mining, i 

Met. Kngg. 

(/) 1.000—50—1,750 
Tech., Mining, 
Mot., Kngg. 


{ii) 250—20—450—25—000 1 

Others 

(ii) ,500—25—8(8) 
Others 

(it) 800—50—1,250 
Others 


(in') 200—15—410—20—450 
Intermediate .Section 



Haroda^ 

(V) 300—15—450 
(ii) 200—15—350 

400—25—600 

700— .50— 1^188) 

Bihar 

t 

t 

t 

Bombay 

300—25—000 

500^25—800 

800-50—1,250 

<3alcutta* 

250- 25— .500— 25 — 000 

5(8) -50/2— 7(K) 

({) 8iH)_-40— 1.(88)— 
KB— .50 ~ 1 ,250 
(ii) 600—25—800 

Delhi 

250 -25— .500— 30— 560 

,5(8)— 25— 800 

8(8)— .50— 1 ,250 

Oanhati 

250—25/2—600 

500—50/2—700 

700^ 50/2—1,000 

<torakhpur 

3<H)— 20— 500— K B— 25— 8(K) 


8(8) - 50—1,280 

fyujarat 

250—25— 500 

500-25-800 

800—50—1,250 

Jabalpur 

2,50- 25—500 

400— 2aI-550— .KB- 
25—800 

. ,800—40—1,000 


^Softies r«lat« to univor»ity o«>llegm« 

I'HMird in no ola^Bification of Toachem according to designation^, T(iey are appointed in 
ClMee 1 and II serrices as, 

OlaBB I--Rs. 35a--.26--«5(V~EB-^^ ,000 

Clami n-^Rs. 200-^20-220— 26— 320--BB—26--67a-^EB-~2^ 
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TaUe LXIX— Pay Scites ol Teadhen in University TeadiinK 
Departments—tContd.) 


i:iiiive9rttity 

Lecturer 

Reader 

Professor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Jadavpur 

250— SS—SOO 

500—25—800 

(/) 1,000—50—1,250 
(ii) 000— 40— 1,(HH) 

Eng. & Tech. 

(n’O 800—50—1,250 
(}onl. Kdn. Olh^ge 

.laiurnu &. 
Kashmir 

230—25—600 

5«M) -40—800 

8(.H)— 50—1,250 

Karnatak 

2r)(> * 20— 

500—25 SOO 

800'— 50— 1,2 50 

Karala 

150—10—240 -15—300—20 
400 

4o(>-_:)o- Am 

(i) 560— 66— 8<K> 

(ii) 450— 30— 6<W) 

Kurukscira 

(i) 300- -25—650 

(ii) 250— 2(>— 450/25 - -650 

~ 30-800 


Liu^know 

(i) 350— 25— OOOModicino 
(//)300— 20 — 5rM) 

Others 

{/) 000— 30 -900 

(e/) 20— 800 

Medicine 

(Hi) 5(H)— 25— 800 
Others 

(/) l,nm— 40— 1,340 
(/0 900— 40— 1,140 
Medicine 

. (/i,:)800— 50— 1,250 
Dthors 

Madras 

(/) 200 ~ir>— 350-. 20— 450 
25-^500 

(ii) 150 — 10 — 250 

4(M»- -25^— (iOO 

1 750— 50— 1.0(H) 

M.ysoro’*' 

i 

i 

2«H). .I0 — 250— 20 .-t.'.0 


(/) 7(M)~.40— 900— 5(1 
l.(MH) 

! (;;) 4(M»— 25-.550— 
30_7(K)— 40- S20 
(Hi) 250--20 *- 350— 
2,5—500 

Nagpur 

225 225 --25(»-- I5-4IMI 

400 -50^--fM)0 -40— 
SOO 

(/) SOO— 50 •'4, (KM i 
(Old) 

40— 1,(M»0- 
50 -1,250 
(Revised) 

OKmauia 

250 -20 -450— KH - 25— 5.-.0 

400-25-550- -KB - 
30—700 

(jnO-40 -~1,(H>()-- KH 
-50-1,200 

Panjah 

(i) 3»M» -25—650 

(ii) 250 - 20 -450 -10- +60 

rm 30— SOO 

8(M)— 50— 1,250 

iPatna 

(t) 350—20—370—25 -445— 
E B— 25— 720— EB— 40— 800 

( ii ) 200— 20— 220— 25— 320— 
— 25— 870— EB— 20— 
750 

(i) 000- 40 -840 - 
— 40—1,000 Engg. 

(ii) 35(1—25—050-^ 

EB— .35— 1,«HH) 

(i) 850—50—1,250 

(n) 000— 40— 840 - 
1 j;B~- 40— 1,(H40 
EngK. 

(Hi) 350—25—050- 
EB— 35— 1,000 
Mathematics k 
Law 

Poona 

1 

1 

500^25-800 

800—50—1,250 

Majasthan 

. 250 _20-~450 -25 -600 

500-30—800 

800—60—1,250 


* Scaled to relate uniTereity coUegee. 
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Table LZIX— Pay Scales of Teachen in Uniyeisity Teaching 
Departments— (Contd.) 


I’niremty j 

Lecturer 

Beadier 

Professor 

1 

m 

2 

3 

4 

Koorktio 

250— 23-400— EB— so— 700 
—Eli— 30— 850 1 

riOO-^50— 1,000— BB 

—1,230 

2,000—100—2,600 

8augar . , 

300 -25— 600— EB— 30— 900 

1 

900--50— 1,350 

S.N.D.T. 



(j) 300— 20— 500 

Womon’s 




i {ii) ino - 15 -250 


(ii) 250—20—450 

Sti Vookat' 

250- 2r>--r>0() 

4(K)— -25 4)00 

750 -50-1,000 

edwara 




b'tkfi] 

(;)2(K)— 700Krigg. 

( i) 300 -- 1 ,000 khigg. 

(0 1,(KM1— l,8<X)Kngg. 

Vikratii 

(it) 300 — 20 — 500 Langiiago-. 

I 

1 

1 1 ORii <•>*: 

25 -- 01 0— KB - 30 
—750 Others 

800- 20- 600 

(t) 200— 20-400- -KB 25 - 
450 

(//) 800— 320~25— 
420 - 30—780— 
kb - 40—860 
Others 

(n) 800- -50—1 ,250 
Others \ 

<.*.*.*\ aruk dii UAA 


150—15 - .270— EB— 15- . 
—300 KB 20—400 

400 -25—700 

700— 60— l,OfKK..r>0 
—1,250 


Table LXIX'A — Statistics of Evening Colleges 


Htate 

Nuinhor 

Number of PupiK 

on rolls 

Number of Teachers 

Boys 

(Jirls 

Total 

Men 

Wftmon 

ToUl 

1 

2 

3 

' * 

5 

H 

7 

8 

■ 

AjfiUdted 








AsAani . . . , 

0 

2,147 

4 

2.151 

131 

1 

132 

Bihar .... 

2 

12S 


128 

7 


7 

Bombay < 

1 

438 

12 

460 

ii 


11 

Madhya Pratlesh 

5 

455 

3 

408 

27 


27 

Mysore . . . . , 

1 ! 

23 

3 

' 26 

12 

1 

18 

Ul-tar Pradesh . . j 

u 

1,926 

63 

2,019 

67 

2 

69 

We«t Bengal . . . | 

u 

13,786 

127 

13,913 

478 

3 

481 

Total 

40 

ia,853 

B42 

19,096 

788 

7 

7404 

Affiliated 








Bihar .... 

3 

997 

30 

937 

42 

4 

1 45 

Uttar Pradesh 

6 

318 

647 

1 966 

55 

7 

62 

'West Bengal . 

5 

663 

! 796 

1,459 

99 

15 

114 

Manipur 

2 

666 

66 

620 

21 

2 

23. 

Total 

15 

2,458 

1,588 

8g981 

817 

28 

m 
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Teiu^hmr 

Table LX VI 1 1 gives the distributiou of teachers in colleges and universit/ 
teaching departments in various States. The total staff strength in these insti- 
tutions during 1967-58 was 45,239 (40,112 men and 6,127 women) as against 
42,135 (37,519 men and 4,616 women) in 1956-57. This represents an over-all 
increase of 6* 8 per cent as compared to 7* 1 per cent in 1 9ni)S7. 

The scales continued to vary from State to State and within the same State 
in ooUeges under different managements. The scales of different categories of 
university teachers, lecturers, readers and jn'ofessors are given iti Table LXIX. 

Evening Colleges 

During the year 15 non-affi Hated colleges and 40 colleges affiliated to 
various universities })rovidc(l facilities for evening (^oiiis(‘s. The total enrolment 
in the affiliated colleges was J 9,096 (including 242 girls) and was 3,981 (including 
1,528 girls) ill non-affdiated colleges. There were 733 men and 7 women 
teachers working in the affiliated colleges and 217 men and 28 women teachers in 
non-affiliated colleges. 

Expenditure 

The total direct expenditure on iniversities, colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning increased during the year under report from Rs. 32,04,69,016 
to 36,32,33,945 of which Rs. 34,44,25,556 (94*8 per cent) were spent on institu^ 
tions for boys and Rs. 1 ,88,08,389 (5-2 per cent) on those for girls. The break- 
up of expenditure on different types of institutions was: universities 9,80,51,508 
(27-0 per cent), arts and science colleges Rs. 17,06,05,622 (47*0 per cent), 
))rofessional and technical colleges Rs. 8,84,21,198 (24*3 per cent) and speciil 
education colleges Rs, 61,55,717 (1-7 per cent). The expenditure on colleges 
find universities constituted 19*9 per cent of the total direct expenditure on all 
types of institutions. The distribution of expenditure according to sources of' 
income is given in Table LXXI below : 

Table LXX- Direct Expenditure on Univenitief and Ctollegee by Sourcei 


tSmir'O'? 

19r>ti.57 

1957.58 

Amount 

Perotuitago 

j Amount 

rercernta^e 

1 

2 

3 j 4 

5 

<fOv®rnm«ni . 

1 0,00,83,431 

4S-7 

18,50,85,802 

51 0 

I/>cal Board Futidn 

9,98,775 

0-3 


0-3 

Peos .... 

12,32,23,527 

38*4 

13,84,01,248 

38- T 

Kndowmont^ 

92,39,105 

a*!) 

1,13,63,414 

31 

Other 8ouroo» 

3,09,24,178 

9-7 

2,73.70,290 

! ’7-5. 

j 

Total 

32.04,69,016 

1000 

1 

36,32,83,945 

lao-t 
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Talde LXZI— Bireot Eipeaditaw on 



Universities 

Arts and Science Colleges’^ 

Colleges for 

IStato 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1960-67 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Ks. 

Hs. 

Bk. 

Bs. 

lls. 

A ml lira 
Pratkish. 

45,91 ,242 

66,79,504 

1,64,84,397 

1,13,40,198 

45,26,498 

\ 1 


16,44,895 

24,31,230 

23,13,70!) 

25,62,032 

12,58.646 i 

Bihar 

42,78,55(1 

43,14,488 

89,44,674 

1,66,11,521 

47,1)3, 1 

Boniliay . 

1,21,61.134 

1.27,16.970 

2,37,5(*»,(>96 

2,76,08.171 

1 ,(M.8(),43i) 1 

Jammu 

KaJmiir. 

4,(H).59] 

5,18,622 

12,28.143 

13,81,839 

1,06,374 : 

Kora la 

20,7(i,759 

17.62,371 

71 ,S3,347 

65,25,468 

14,52,666 ! 

'Madhya 

Prtulosh. 

I6,42,H(H) 

21,29.(i2r> 

77,59,669 

86,24.553 

43,6r),(4)l 1 

; 

Madras 

5r>, 1 8,(i45 

76,11,291 

1 ,02,55.664 

1.15,66,346 

72,4L’,KSli i 

Mysoi 0 

17,87,536 

21,61,31(1 

82,27,173 

92.76.247 

35,42,407 ; 

Ori-'a 

8,16,586 

6,92,869 

24,76,768 

29,26.390 

8,53,201 1 

Puiijul) 

71,72.767 

81.24,982 

1,61,28,434 

1,10,15,877 

51,08,521 ■ 

Kaja.'thaii. 

13,79,943 

14,09,549 

76,35,(X)4 

77,65,335 

23,84,425 j 

vUttar 

Pradosh. 

3,54.26.133 

3,41 ,63,397 

1,86,80,395 

2,08,61,948 

04,64,2^^ i 

Wost Boils'll ! 

1 94.21 ,736 

1,65,67,535 

1,74,28.824 

1 ,95,21 ,465 

1,32,54,851 

Dolhi ' . 

36,87,662 

39,68.419 

85,05,223 

1,80,61,285 

58,12.0('>.') 

^Himachal 

TVadosh. 

•• 


2,17,326 

2,62,186 

24,540 

1 

Manipur . 



1,52,498 

1,02,913 

i 

'Trijuira 

•• 


2,27,075 

3,18,068 

88,lk1 

Pondicherrj 

r 


67,506 

65, (MM) 

24.871 

India 

9,19,50,716 

9,80.51,508 

14,57,61,259 

1 

17,06,05,522 

7,78,93.594 


moarch liihlitutioiiH, 
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tJnivenitiM and Colleges liy States 


'rofa»Bional 1 < 
Idijcation 1 

Oollegofl for Special Education 

Total 


1967-68 

1956-57 

1957.58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

State 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

jM 

lls. 

Ks. 

Ivs. 

lls. 

Ks. 



3,71,832 

4,89,123 

1 ,98.83.969 

2.30,43,786 

• 

Andhra 

Prado ’.h. 

16,99,014 

7,421 

6,788 

52,24,731 

66,99,970 

Aftsain 

' r>rN25,7()3 

j 

2,11,016 

2,47,867 

1,82,27,072 

2,07,99,639 

Bihar 

1,84,81 ,3U 

10,03,795 

13,33,544 

5,34.42,004 

6,01,39,999 

Bomlwiy 

; 2,29,105 

1.27,283 

1,49,546 

19,32,.391 

22,78.572 

JatnTnit & 
i KaKhtiiir 

19,90,1.54 

1,73,715 

1 ,77,527 

1.08,86,481 

1,0^,55,460 

Korala 

48,95,297 

4,50,053 

6,65,959 

1,42,22,9.32 

1,57,15,434 

Madh\a 

Pra({od\ 

84,78.484 

3,23,167 

4,93,517 

2,34,40,296 

2,74,83,638 

Madras 

1 48,75,614 

2,39,506 

2,64,588 

1,. 37,96,706 

1,65,71,759 

Mydoro 

! 14.14,0.57 

77,602 

96,907 

42,18,1.51 

51,30,163 

Orissa 

.53,00,961 

. . 

20,653 

2,24.09,722 

2,44,62,473 

Punjab 

29,70,279 

3,99,288 

4,85,229 

1,17,98,661 

1,26,30,392 

liajasthan 

I 03,51,687 

4,06,500 

5,40,311 

6,(«),77,312 

6,19.17,343 

Uttar 

Pradosh 

i 

; 1,37.57,153 

1 

6,28,524 

7,58,654 

4,07,33,935 

4,46,04,807 

West Bongab 

09,90,496 

4,17,949 

4,03,041 

1,85.12,842 

3,02,63,241 

Delhi 

38,479 

•• 

•• 

2,41,866 

2,40,66.5 

Himachal 

Praileiih. 

. . 

12,576 

15,223 

1,66,074 

2.08,136 

Manipur 

72,223 

7,220 

7.240 

2,72,440 

3,98,371 

Tripura 

1,25,097 

- 

•• 

92.371 

1,90,097 

Pondicherry 

8.84,21,198 

48»68,447 

61,55,717 

82,04,69,016 

86,82,88,945 

India 
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TaUe LXXl — Direct ExpendiiiiM on 


I P0roent4i»ge to 

Increase (-f-) i Total Direct Rxpen- Percentage of 

Decrease ( — ) | ditiire on Education 


^iate 

Aiuouut 

1 

i 

1 

i ]^)icont- 

j 

1056-57 

1957-58 

( cover n- 
rnent 
Funds 

111 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

i: 

\ 

\ 



He. 






Audit ra Pradesh 

1- 

;»i,r.i*,Kn 

1 150 

10*3 

13-7 

32*4 

0*2 

Aftsain 

4- 

14,75,239 

-I- 28-2 

15*7 

10 1 

52*3 

01 

, Vihar 

1- 

2o,72,r>(i7 

, 14 1 

20-8 

3 4 

48*6 

0*0 

Bum be j . 

-1- 

(19,97.936 

p 12-5 

17*3 

13*3 

38*4 

1*4 

Jatumu and 
Kashmir 

T 

3,r^,181 

r 1«*5 

20*1 

16*6 

74*6 


. Kerala 

— 

4,314>21 

— 4 0 

12*9 

U»-5 

31*1 


Madhya Pra(h>>h 

r 

14, 92, 502 

4 10-5 

16*3 

11*8 

71*6 

9*2 

ifadras 

-r 

40,43, :U2 

1 17-2 

16*4 

11 0 

40 3 

0 2 

Mysore . 


27,75,053 

4- 201 

16*1 

13*2 

50*9 

0-2 

Orissa 

+ 

9,12,012 

4 21 •« 

14*6 

0*6 

68*3 


Piiejab . 

j- 

20,52.751 

4 0-2 

23*0 

J8*« 

^ 29*9 

01 

1 

.Kajasibait 

■ r 

8,31,731 

f 71 

22*3 

16*8 

64*9 

! 

Ut tar Pradesh 

4- 

0.40,031 

{- 1-5 

27*0 

20*3 

57*8 

i 

' * ■ 1 

Wcht Bengal . 

h 

38,70,872 

i 9-5 

24*2 

16*7 

53*4 

1 

1 

Delld 

4- 

1,17,50,390 

1 03-5 

39*8 

37*0 

85*4 

i 

. . 1 

Pradeeh 

— 

1,1501 

0*5 

4*0 

3*0 

* 64*0 

*• 

Haiu]}ur , 

'f- 

43,062 

+ 26- 1 

7*4 

0*1 

28*9 


Tripura . 

■f 

1 ,25,931 

4' 46-2 

5*6 

3 5 

61*9 


PoiuUclxirry . ; 

1 

97,720 i 

1 

4-105*8 

5*9 

5*9 

9M 

I 


-i- 

44S7,«4.92» 1 

1 

4* 13*3 

20*1 

161 

51*0 

0*3 
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UnivonitiM rad CoObkm Igr 8tatM-~(('ontd.) 


ijMmilituro (1057*56) met from 

Average Annual Co»t per Pupil 
(1957-58) 


Feeit 

Endow- 

ments 

Other 

Sourc#'* 

In Arts 
k Science 
Colleges 

j 

In 1 

Colleges 
fop Pro- 
fessional 
Education 

In 

(^>lleges 
for Spe- 
cial 

Kducttion 

State 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 





P8. 


Be. 


44B 

4 ti 

18*6 


686*8 

633*6 

Andhra Pradesh 

43-3 

«*3 

4*0 

152*2 

1,084 7 

617*1 

Assum 

Alii 

10 

9*4 

185*5 

615*0 

583*3 

Bihar 

40*4 

2'0 

7*9 

337*4 

463*7 

1,026*6 

BoinbHv 


40 

2-8 

230*2 

827*4 

106*3 

.lamniii A Kashmir 

«t-8 


51 

239 1 

526*8 

350*2 

Kerala 

23*4 

2*2 

2*0 

203*0 

760*8 

370*2 

Madhjra Pradesh 

44-6 

. 13*8 

M 

324*0 1 

815*2 

263*6 

Madras 

1 44<8 

1 

41 

291*3 

391*9 

189*8 

Mysore 

1 24-2 

3*3 

4*2 

419*5 

822*6 

285*1 

Orissa 

1 f.#-2 

1 

6*4 

4*4 

223*3 

766*6 ! 

812*9 

Pun jab 

24-6 

70 

2*6 

226*6 

691*1 

230*6 

Kajasthan 

j 25-2 

1*3 

16*7 

384*0 

1,119*5 

261*0 

Uttar Pradesh 

} 41-2 

10 

4*4 

178*2 

l.:U9l 

260*0 

We>t Bengal 

I nt 

0-5 

2*8 

1.365*8 

1,358*2 

782*7 

Delhi 

1 2S-» 

4*2 

20 

416*1 

801*7 


Himachal Pradeah 

1 (14-3 

6-8 


125*2 


118*0 

Manipur 

j =’“■* 

07 


209*3 

776*7 

1,206*0 

Tripura 

K-ft 

•• 


52*0 

1,060*0 


Pondicherry 

8#1 

SI 

7*5 

282*1 

710-4 

1 

$49*1 

Indte 
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Government funds and fees accounted for 51*0 per cent and 38* 1 per cent 
of the expenditure resj)ectively while the share of local boards was negligible. 

Of the total expenditure, Ra. 12,33,89,934 (34*9 per cent) was spent on 
Government institutions, Rs. 13,65,151 (0*38 per cent) on local board colleges 
and Rs. 23,84,78,860 (66*6 per cent) on institutions managed by private 
l)odies. In 1950-57, these percentages were 33-4, 0-4 and 06-2 respectively. 
The average annual cost per pupil was Rs. 282-1 in arts and science colleges, 
Rs. 710-4 in pi-ofessional and technical education colleges and Rs. 349-1 in 
special education colleges. The corresponding figures for 1 956-57 were Rs. 254-8, 
Ks. 727 and Rs. 31 8 respectively. 

Table LXXI compares the expenditure on uni\'ersities and colleges (separa- 
tely for general, professional and special education) in different States for the 
years 1956-57 and 1957-58. Increased expenditnrewas reported by all the States 
except Kerala and Himachal Pradesh, where it decreased. In Himachal Pradesh, 
the decrease was nominal and in Kerala, it was due to the decrease in tli0 
number of institutions following re-organisation of the States. 

Among the States and the Tenitories, the highest increase was shown by 
Pondicherry (105* 8 per cent) and the lowest by Uttar Pradesh (1*5 per cent). 
Figures in col. (15) give the percentage of ex]>enditure incurred on the univer- 
sities and colleges to the total direct ex])enditure during the year. The 
percentage varied from 8*3 in Kerala to 20 3 in Uttar Pradesh among the 
States and from 3 9 in Himachal Pradesh to 37-6 in Delhi among the Terri- 
tories. The percentage of expenditure on institutions for higher education met 
from various sources is given in cols. (16) to (20) of Table LXXI. Taking all the 
States, the contribution from Government funds was highest in Jammu and 
Kashmir (74-6 per cent) followed closely by Madhya Pradesh (71-6 per cent) 
and the lowest in Punjab (29-9). The share of the local boards was insignifi- 
cant in the States where they managed such institutions. Fees met 63- 8 per 
cent of this expenditure in Kerala, 59-2 per cent in Punjab and 49-4 per cent 
in Bombay. In the Centrally Administered Territories, the highest contribu- 
tion from Government funds was in Pondicherry (91 • 1 per cent) and the lowest 
in Manipur (28-9 per cent). Fees met 64*3 percent of the expenditure in 
Manipur, 37 • 4 per cent in Tripura and 8 • 9 per cent in Pondicherry. 

An idea of the average annual cost in arts and science colleges, professional 
and technical colleges and special education colleges in different States can be 
had from the figures in cols. (21) to (23) of Table LXXII. As usual wide varia- 
tions are noticeable among the different States in this respect. 

Scholarsliips and Stipends 

The following schemes of the Government of India for higher studies in the 
country were in operation during 1957-58 : 

(i) Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward classes 

Scholarships. 

(ii) Research scholarships in the Humanities. 

{Hi) Research Training Scholarship and National Research Fellowship 
Scheme in Science and Technology. 

(iv) Central States Scholarships Scheme. 
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(ii) Cultiiml ScholardliipBior students of indigenous and of Indian origin 
from Asian, African and Commonwealth countries. 

Under scheme (i) a sum of Rs. 202 • 20 lakhs was distributed as schdarships 
to 44,415 students, of whom 26,447 were scheduled castes, 4,300 scheduled 
tribes an^ 13,668 other backward classes. 

Under the Research Scholarships in the Humanities, 34 candidates were 
selected in the year under report. The Central States scholarships scheme was 
open only to persons by birth or domicile residents of the Union Territories. 
Five candidates were sent abroad in 1967-58 under the scheme. 

Almost all the universities had provision for research scholarships. Free 
places to the extent of 6 to 15 per cent were granted to poor and deserving 
students. Students belonging to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes received stipends and/or freeships. 

During 1957-58, the total expenditure on scholarships and stipends in 
universities and colleges amounted to Rs. 4,02,08,438. Besides, a sum of 
Rs. 1,07, 99, 783 was foregone on account of free-places and Rs. 27,16,290 spent on 
other financial concessions. 

Examination Results 

The following table gives the result of intermediate, degree and post- 
graduate examinations held during 1966-57 and 1967-68. 

The State-wise distribution of passes in LA. and I.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc., M.A. 
and M.Sc. and professional examinations (degree and equivalent) is shown in 
Table LXXIV. 


Table LXXII— Examination Results 


Examination 

Number Appeared 

Number Passed 

Pass Peroentage 

1956.87 

1957-58 

1966-67 

1957-68 

1956-57 

1967-68 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

I.A.* 

1 - 

2,13,004 

2,06,042 

93,246 

84,860 

43*8 

41*4 

I.Sc. ... 

99,838 

96,484 

43,564 

41,322 

43*6 

42*8 

li.A. (Pass & Hons.) 

00,427 

1,10,640 

46,438 

64,201 

6M 

49*0 

B.Sc. (Pass & Hons.) 

37,764 

40,285 

18,079 

18,978 

47-9 

47*1 

M.A. 

12,768 

14,162 

10,070 

11,602 

78-9 

81*2 

M.Sc. . 

3,526 

8,761 

2,832 

2,982 

80-3 

79*3 

Professional Subjeotst 

62,878 

74,237 

41,048 

43,994 

66 -8 

1 60*6 

i 


♦In Andhra Pradesh and Madras I.A. includes I.Sc. also. 
tBegreecr and equivalent diplomas only. 




State 

Intermediate 
(A«ts A Bokmoe) 

B.A. and B.So. 

(Pass A Hons.) 

Boys 

Girls 

ToW 

Boys 

Girls 

Tolfl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 

8,161 

690 

8,861 

4,766 

627 

6,393 

■) 

Assam 

2.437 

469 

2,906 

1,013 

194 

i\ 

1,207, 

Bihar 

9.665 

1,079 

10.744 

8,976 

396 

4,872 

Bombay . 

13,505 

3,759 

17,264 

7,328 

2,923 

10,261 

Jammu A Kashmir . 

932 

233 

1,165 

649 

125 

774 

Kerala « • • 

1,210 

429 

1,639 

3,073 

1,190 

4^263 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,627 

663 

3,190 

1,626 

354 

1,880 

Madras . 

1,600 

211 

1,901 

4,720 

1,(«59 

5,789 

Mysore . 

6,249 

1,161 

6,410 

2,486 

507 

2,992 

Orissa 

1,442 

205 

1,647 

709 

57 

766 

Punjab . 

8,449 

2,893 

11,342 

6,423 

2,181 

8,604 

Rajasthan 

6,257 

809 

6,066 

1,461 

328 

1,779 

Uttar Pradesh 

25,658 

4,693 

30,251 

11,870 

2,742 

14,612 

West Bengal . 

18,636 

1 

3,322 

21,958 

6,470 

2,391 

8,861 

Delhi . 

190 


190 

907 

512 

1,4191 

Himachal Pradesh . 

37 

13 

60 

17^ 

3 

20 

Manipur , 

242 

10 

262 ! 

55 

2 

67 

Tripura . 

287 

31 

318 

102 

17 

119 

Ppndiohorry . 

27 

1 

28 

1 

18 j 

3 

21 

India 

1,05,501 

20,671 

1 

1,26,172 

57,558 

15,621 

78,179 


tThis inoludea passed in Jamia Sanadi. 
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Differant Univexiity Bamdnatiomi 


M.A.*;K.So. 

Ressaroh 

ProfasaioniU Subjects) 

'' i 

(Professional (Degrees and 
eqiiiyalent Diplomas only) 

State 

Boys 

1 

Girl^ 






1 

Girls 

Total 


8 

■ 


11 



14 

15 

16 

17 

267 

66 

333 

19 

2 

21 

2,636 

209 

2,844 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

116 

17 

1 

133 



.. 

223 

17 

240 

Assam 

1,100 

92 

1,108 

8 


8 

2,772 

95 

2,807 

Bihar 

1432 

390 

1,829 

62 

4 

60 

6,508 

802 

7,310 

Bombay 

1 32 

I 

11 

43 

1 

•• 

•• 

126 

73 

199 

Jammu A 
Kashmir 

j 116 

69 

174 

5 

1 

6 

1,030 

530 

2,166 

Kerala 

602 

134 

736 


1 

•• 

1,982 

171 

2,153 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

326 

08 

394 

22 

1 

10 

32 

2,987 

437 

3,424 

Madras 

228 

47 

275 

12 

1 

12 

1,943 

110 

2,053 

Mysore 

84 

10 

94 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

328 

23 

351 

Orissa 

1,047 

271 

1,318 

8 

1 

8 

2,673 

1,210 

3,783 

Punjab 

1 563 

126 

689 




1,633 

1 81 

1,714 

Rajasthan 

, 4,360 

i 

1,008 

5,368 

188 

11 

1 

199 

7,023 

834 

7,857 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

986 

431 

1,417 

53 

10 

63 

6,498 

491 

5,989 

West 

Bengal 

! 315 

1 

168 

483 

3 


3 

808 

174 

982 

Delhi 

1 

•* 


•• 

•* 

•• 

17 

1 

18 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

.. 


. . 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

Manipur 

• • 



• • 

• • 


41 

1 

42 

I 

Tripura 

- 

•* 

- 

- 

•• 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

2 

Pondi- 

cherry 

11,586 

2jm 

14,484 

382 

88 

420 

38,785 

6,259 

48,994 

{ mdia 















CHAPTER VII 

TRAHnNG OF TEACHERS 

Teachers' training occupies a pivotal position in any system of education. 
With the acceptance of Basic education as the national system and the recon- 
struction of Secondary education, teacher training has necessarily had to ado]'t. 
a bias towards craft teaching. During the year under review, a large number of 
non-basic teacher training institutions were converted into the basic ty^e in 
addition to the opening of new basic teacher training institutions. Besides, short - 
term inservice training courses were organised by State Education Depart- 
ments to train non-basic teachers in craft teaching. In order to make teachers 
competent in social work also, the training college curricula gave due weight- 
age to craft work, village improvement, sitcial welfare and community acti- 
vities. The State Education Department and various tesichers’ associations itpu- 
tinued to organize refresher courses, seminars, conferences, study circles, dis- 
cussion groups etc., where teachers met and exchanged ideas and experience. 

During the First Plan, the All India Council for Secondary Education 
had set up 23 Extension Services Centres in selected training colleges. Tlie 
impact of these centres on the teacher training programme was so encouraging 
that 29 more Centres were opened during this year. At its fifth meeting held in 
June 1957, the Council recommended that the extension services project should 
ultimately become an integral part of every training college in the country. 
In order to give competence to the coordinators of Ex tension Departments 
in organising inservice activities, the Council conducted a ten diiy workshop for 
them at Delhi. 

The Government of India decided to establish, during the year, an Insti- 
tute of English Studies under the control and supervision of an autonomous 
body. The main objectives of the Institute were inter alia {i) to train secondary 
school teachers and lecturers in English of training coDeges and Inspectors from 
various States in the use of modern techniques in teaching English, (n) to 
conduct research into the special problems of Indian students of English and 
to prepare suitable text books and syllabi and (in) to train English teachers iji 
other countries of South Asia that nuiy not have similar facilities in their ov u 
countries. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education at its twenty-fifth meeting held 
at New Delhi on the 6th and 7 th of February, 1958, recommended the expan- 
sion and improvement of the existing secondary training colleges with a view 
to providing better training facilities, refresher courses as well as hi^er train- 
ing to teach diversified subjects. The Board also agreed to the integration of 
basic graduate and basic under-graduate training institutions, where conditions 
favoured such integration. Other recommendations made by the Board in the 
field of teachers’ training were (») the provision of training facilities in subjects 
like technology, agriculture, commerce etc. and (ii) the reception of the post- 
graduate Basic Training Diplomas by universities which had not recognised 
&em so far. 
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The Ooutral Institute of Education, Delhi, the only training Institute 
under the administrative control of the Blinistry of Education, farther e: 3 Kpan- 
ded its activities, of which special weeks devoted to the study of specific aspects 
of education deserve mention. 

On the recommendations of the Hindi Shikaha Samiti at its 10th meeting 
held in July, 1957, a model syllabus was prepared for Hindi teachers' training 
colleges in the non-Hindi speaking States. 

A brief account of the main developments in the field of teachers’ training 
in different States is given below : 

Andhra Pradesh 

In order to increase the number of trained teiichers, the one year secondary 
grade training course introduced in 1956-57 in the Andhra area, was extended 
to 8 more schools during the year under report. The duration of Basic training 
course in Telangana are^i was reduced from two to one year and the syllabus 
was suitably revised. Pandits’ Training courses in Telugn and Hindi were con- 
tinned in the Government Training College, Rajahmuudiy. A similar course in 
Sanskrit could not be conducted for want of sufficient number of candidates. 

The Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Pentapadu, conducted two 
retraining courses in Basic education, each of three months’ duration, for the 
benefit of graduate trained teachers. In addition, 592 B. Ed. students from non* 
basic training coUeges were provided a month’s training in community living 
in this institution. 

The Extension Services Project was extended to the government training 
colleges at Warangal and Rajahmundry during the year. The sch^ me of training 
craft instructors initiated in 1955-56 was continued. A training school for pre- 
primary school teachers was established at Pentapadu under tlie scheme of 
improvement of pre-primary education under Second Five Year Plan,’** 


During the year under report, two post-graduate training colleges were 
established at Jorhat and Titabar, the former for B.T. Degree and the latter for 
Basic Training Diploma. 

Bihar 

With effect from July, 1968, the State government introduced a two years 
training course in^unior training schools^in the place of the previous one year’s 
course. The seating capacity was increased from 60 to 100 in 15 out of 39 junior 
training schools. Facilities were provided for untrained teachers with seven 
years’ experience for undergoing training in the senior training schools and the 
reservation quota for untrained teachers in junior training schools was also 
raised from 26 to 60 per cent during the year. The Government deputed 60 
non-ga^setted inspecting officers and teachers of junior training schools for re- 
ceiving intensive sh^^rt term training ofsix months’ duration in Basic education 
at the Senior Tiaioing School, Bifaam. The Quilagliat junior training school 
for men was converted into junior training school for women. Sanction was also 
accorded for the opening of a junior training school for women at Daltonganj 
with effect from July, 1967. 



l^viited ktwickkjeA ifl the priinaty training aeliocdis in ewrt- 

wkila Bombay State in ld56<^57 itsA extended to instittt€(»ie in the new oompo- 
nents of the State during the year. Teachers holding P.T.Cs’ or Junior C^- 
fioates were permitted to appear for the Senior Certificate examination. 

The Oovernment Basic Training Centre, Porbander, was revived dubring 
the year. The University of Gujarat recognised the Diploma in Educatkm 
awarded by Rajpipla and Porbander centres as equivalent to the B.Bd. degree. 

The government appointed a Committee for revising the syUabus of pre- 
primary training institutions. The Committee’s recommendation to introduce a 
revised syllabus was accepted by the government. Eevised syllabus which 
provides for one year’s course for matriculates and two years’ course for P.S.C. 
passed teachers was to come into force with effect from June, 1958. Teachers 
from government and non-govermnent multipurpose schools were deputed for 
the seminar-cum-training courses in Agriculture, Commerce, Home Science, 
and Pine Arts organised by AU India Council for Secondary Education. The 
number of stipends available at government basic training collides was ifi- 
creased from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of the enrolment brides the value of 
such stipends from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month. 3 primary training schools 
were setected for conducting training courses in Hindi. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

During the year, teachers’ training continued to be provided in 2 training 
colleges, 8 teachers’ training schools and two training classes attached to high 
schools at Poonch and Kargil. The State Government made provision for 
the opening of one more training college and six training schools in the Second 
Five Year Plan. 

Kerala 

The unified scheme of training undergraduate teachers was continued in 
1967-58. The State Government constituted a committee for the purpose of 
integrating T.T.C. Course with Basic training so as to have a common 2 years’ 
course. The new scheme was to get into operation from 1958-69. 

A refresher course in English was conducted in the Government Training 
College, Trichur, tmder the auspices of the British Coimcil, Madras. 

Madhya Pradesh 

A Post-graduate Basic Training College was started at Ujjain in November 
1967. It pr^ared students for B.Ed. (Basic) degree course. Under the scheme 
'‘Short courses of training in Basic Education”, seminars were held at Panch- 
mari, Raipur, Shivpuri, Bhopal, Kundeshwar and Rewa during the year witli a 
view to acquaint teachers with the special methods ofteaching Basic education 
at the senior level. All except three non-basic training schools in the State, 
were convetted into the basic pattern. 

liadras 

During the year, 2 basic training Institutions (one college and one school) 
and 2 non-basic institutions (one coUege and one school) were new]^ opened. 
Resides, 16 non-basio training schoote were converted into the basic type, 
nder the schero.e of retraining elementary and secondary grade teaSheie m 
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Basie education, 3,176 teadiens were retrained in oouisesozgaiuali'fli 9^ bMfo 
training schools. Seventy-six graduate trained teachers were retrained in Bseio 
five inon^at the Baanakxhdiaayidyaltfya Gandhi Basic ihcaining 
Sdi0(4 PemimiokenipBhiyaiQi. 

A national snninar ol the prine^als of post-graduate baiio training eol- 
l^;ea was held at Bamakrs&na Tid^idaya, Femnaiehenpalayain, under the 
anqnees of the Government of India, Ministry of Education. Two Pandits’ 
training oouxses, each of five months’ duration were oonduOted at the Teachots’ 
Training OoHege, Saidapet. 

Unota 

The training cogacity of post-graduate have training college at Dodde- 
bellopur has increased from 30 to 50 the scheme of re-training of teachers in 
teacher training institutes contained during the year under review. 

Orissa 

Ten new training schools for primary school teachers were opened during 
the year One sdiool for training craft instructors was opened at Khallikode. 
Preliminary arrangements were made for starting a secondary training school 
in the District of Sundergarh. The Badhanath Training College, Cuttack, in- 
iroduced course oi M.Ed. degree and organised exten-iion service department. 

A condensed 6 months’ course in Basic Education for trained primary school 
teachers was introduced in two basic training schools, where 100 teachers were 
retrained during the year. Four seminars were organised with the specific 
purpose of bringing about closer contact between the^teachers of primary and 
junior basic schools. 

Punjab 

A notable feature in the field of teachers’ training in the State was the intro, 
duction of a two year ’ junior basic training course. All the junior teacher train- 
ing institutions of the erstwhile Pepsu State were converted into the Basic 
pattern and tuition fees charged therein hitherto were abolished. Eeficesher 
courses in Basic education were conducted at different places for the benefit of 
trained teachers and inspecting staff. 

One non-basic and two basic training colleges were started during the year. 
The Government took over Ihe managemmt of the Teacher Training Institute, 
Nai Talim Centre, Faridabad. 

Bajasffum 

13ie State Government started a .ba^o teachers’ training college at Ajmer 
. and. a basic S.T.O. school each atSholpuir, Kuohaman, Jaswanipura and Deoli. 
Conferences, seminars, group discussions, etc., were organised for teacheia. 
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Uttar Pradesh 

The scheme of innaervice traiaing, latuached in October, 1966 under the 
Second Five Year Plan, was continued in selected government and non-govern- 
ment training institutions. The programme of in-service training for untrained 
graduate teachers of aided higher secondary schools was intensified by starting 
one more Centre at the T.D. Training College, Jaunpur. In-service Training 
for untrained Hindi teachers was also started from July, 1957 at the Govern- 
ment Central Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad and D.S. Training College, 
Aligarh. Besides, 10 in-service training courses each of 3 months’ duration were 
organised for C.T. and L.T. grade teachers of different subjects. 

The duration of the training course at the C.T. Training Colleges for Women, 
Lucknow, was increased from one to two years with effect from July, 1957. 

The Government Central Pedagogical Institute at Allahabad imder-took 
many projects during the year. Special mention may be made of the ‘HandbogJJc 
of Suggestions’ for basic school teachers, the first volume of which was completed 
during the year. The Institute also organised a summer course for lecturers of 
training colleges at Mussoree with the help of its L«anguagc Teaching Depart- 
ment. Thirty-six lecturers from Uttar Pradesh and 15 from outside the State 
attended the course. 

West Bengal 

To cope with the increased demand for trained teachers, additional seats 
were provided in the existing training institutions. Besides, 2 junior basic train- 
ing schools, one senior basic training school and one post-graduate training 
college were also opened during the year. 

A craft teacher trapping centre was opened at the Bengal Engineering Col- 
lege, Shibpore, for teachers of mechanical craft. A Hindi teachers’ trainirig col- 
lege was started in Calcutta in collaboration with the West Bengal Rashtra 
Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 

To meet the shortage of science teachers particularly in multi-purpose 
schools, the State government considered a proposal to arrange a 6 months’ short 
course in science subjects for the existing graduate teachers in science. 

DeUii 

The Teachers’ Training School, Bela Road, which had provided J.V. and 
J.A.V. training of the traditional type till 1966-57 was converted into the Basic 
Teachers’ Training “Institute in August, 1957. 

The Delhi Administration organised five seminars for teachers and heads of 
schools. 

Himachal Pradesh 

The B.Ed. class was started from September 1967 at the B.T. College, Auhar, 
and the college was shifted to Solan, Thirty women teachers were deputed for 
the intensive training course conducted by the Extensive Traming Centre, 
Hashobra. 
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L. H. & A. Islands 


There was no teachers’ training institute in the Territory. One Islander, 
however, under-went the secondary grade teacher training course in the Kerala 
State and another was deputed for training in ‘Mahal’ language in the Maidive 
Island. 

Manipur 

To provide increased training facilities, tJie seating capacity of tlie Basic 
Training Institute was increased and more instructors were apj^ointed. 

Tripura 

Under the scheme of organising short courses of four weeks’ duration for 
tiainiiiig unstrained teachers in methods of corTclaled teiuliing through crafhs, 
162 teachers received training during the year under repoit. 

N. E. F, A. 

Ninety -one teachers were imparted training in Buniyadi Shiksha Bhavan 
Chauglang, the only training institution in the Agency. 

Pondicherry 

Twenty-one men and 12 women completed training at the Pedagogic 
Centre, Pondicherry. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Institutions 

Tlio total nuiuber of training schools in the country decreased from 916 
(658 for men and 258 for women) in 1956-57 to 901 (657 for men and 244 for 
women) during the year. Their distribution according to management was: 
government 543 (60-3 per cent), local boards 15 (U 7 per cent), private aided 
bodies 275 (30*5 per cent) and private unaided bodies 08 (7*5 per cent). The 
rxuresponding percentages for the year 1956-57 were 58*5, 1-8, 29*8 and 9*9 
respectively. Besides these training schools, some secondary schools and train- 
ing colleges also provided facilities for the training of primary school teacliers. 

Table LXXIV gives a comparative picture of the number of teacher 
training schools in different States and Union Territories during the years 
1956-57 and 1957-58. The States which reported a rise in the number of training 
schools were Kerala (7), Madhya Pradesh (6), Orissa (2), Rajasthan (4) and 
West Bengal (2). The number of training schools, however, decreased in Andhra 
Pradesh (5), Bombay (14), Madras (1), Mysore (8), Punjab (4), Uttar Pradesh 
(3) and Tripura (1), due mainly to the reclassification and upgrading of the 
institutions. In some cases these were closed down as an economy measure. la 
Assam » Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur A 
N.E.F.A., the number of these institutions remained tlie same. Facilities for 
the training of primary school teachers were not available in the Territories of 
A. A N. Islands, L.M. A A. Islands and Pondicherry. 



^bie LXXlV— Number ol teachers* iTrainmg fichoeb 
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TaUe IiXXV— Number of Pupils in Teachers’ Training Schools* 
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Columns (9) to (12) of table LXXIV give the distaSbutiw of schoola 

by management. It will be seen that all the schooh in J^mmu ^d Kashmir^ 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and N.E.P.A. were manned by government. In 
other States and Territories also the Gove m tnea t % idiare m trhe maaosgement 
was significant except in the case of Bombay and Kerala, where private bodies 
predominated. Of the 15 local board schools, 11 were situated in Assam alone. 

Enrolment 

The total number of pupil-teachers "receiving tfcainiM in liraining schools 
(including attached claves) decreased from 93,379 (68,^ men ahd 24,^91 
women) in 1956-57 to 84,192 (60,422 men and 23,770 women) in 1957-58 i.e. 
by 9*8 per cent. Of these, 52,274 (38,^22 men and 18,352 women) candidates 
qualified for the award of the primary teacher training certificilte as compared 
to 55,859 (42,032 men and 13,827 women) in 1956-67. 

Table LXXV gives the State-wise distribution of pupil-teachers in trainjing 
schools. Increase ip enrolment was reported by Assam (284), Kerala (4?), 
Madhya Pradesh (371), Rajasthan (458), West Bengal (102), Delhi (191) ahd 
N.E.F.A (44). The remaining States and Territories recorded a decrease. In 
Punjab, the fall was due to the abolition of J.B.T. classef' attached to secondary 
schools and the raising of the duration of the training course to two years. In 
other States, theenrohnent declined due to decrease in the niimberof institutions, 
as explained earlier, following reclassification, closure, restricted admissions, 
etc. 

Expenditure 

During the year, the total direct expenditure on training schools (exclud' 
ing that on training classes attached to secondary schools and training colleges), 
increased by 12-3 per cent from Rs. 2,01,82,281 to Rs. 2,26,59,925. Of the total 
expenditure, Rs. 1,77,65,846 were spent on institutions for men and 
Rs. 48,94,079 on those for women. Government schools accounted for 76*6 
per cent of the total expenditure, private schools 21-2 per cent and local 
boards 2'2 per cent. The conesponding percentages for 1956-67 were 74*7, 
2*1 and 23*2 respectively. Source-wise break up of tliis expenditure is given in 
Table LXXVl below: 


Table LXXVI-~Direct Expenditure on Teachers’ Training (Schools by Sources 




1956-57 

1957-68 

Source 


Amount 

Per- 

centage 

Amount 

Per- 

centage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Government Funds 

Local Board Funds 

Fees .... 
Endowments 

Other Sources 


Re. 

1,70,49,706 

89,620 

11,71,789 

8,82,169 

9,88,997 

84-5 
• 0*4 
5*8 
4*4 
4*9 

Bs. 

1,96,06,581 

76,712 

11,16,770 

8,81,432 

9,80,430 

86*5 

0*3 

4*9 

3‘9 

4-4 



2,91,82,281 

100* 0 

2.38,59,886 

mo 




M usuftl, gavenuaent coutinued to bear the major share of the es^penditure 
on training schools. 

The average annual cost per pupil in training schools rose ficom Be. 242-6 
to Es. 293-0 (1^. 301 -3 in schools for men and Bs. 266-2 in schools for wconen), 
which was met to the extent of Bs. 263 - 6 feom govenunent funds, Bs. 1 - 0 from 
local board funds and Bs. 38-5 from other sources. 

Table LXXVII on the next page gives the State-wise account of expen- 
diture on training schools in 1966-57 and 1957-58. The expenditure increased 
in all the States and Territories except Bihar, Kerala, Mysore, Orissa, Delhi 
and Tripura. Columns (11) to (15) of the table indicate the extent to which 
expendiMre was met from different sources. 

Fees and Stipends 

Pupil-teachers in almost all government and local board schools and in 
some of the private institutions received free education. In addition, in-service 
trainees generally received their usual salaries. The government, as usual, 
reimbursed the fees of the pupil-teachers belonging to scheduled castes, schedul- 
ed tribes and other backward classes studying in private schools. 

TRAINING COLLEGES 


Institutions 

During 1957-58, the number of teachers’ training colleges for graduates and 
undergraduates ro.se to 20.3 (142 for men and 61 for women) from 133 (102 for 
men and 31 for women) in 1956-57. Most of the colleges for men enrolled women 
students also. Of the total number of colleges during the year, 96 were managed 
l>y Government, 77 by aided private bodies and the remaining 30 by unaided 
private bodies. In addition to training colleges, some arts and science colleges 
and teaching departments of the universities of Aligarh, Allahabad, Annamalai, 
Bauaras, Calcutta, Gauliati, Gorakhpur, Kerala, Luclcnow, Patna and Visva 
Bharati provided facihties for the training of teachers. Table LXXVIII gives 
the State-wise distribution of training colleges for the years 1956-57 and 1957-68, 
Of the total increase of 70, 33 were reported by Bombay State alone, the in- 
crease there being mainly due to reclassification of training schools as under- 
graduate training colleges. Of the remaining 37, Mysore reported an increase of 
9 institutions, Orissa (8), Kerala (7), West Bengal (6), Assam, Madras and 
Punjab (2 each) and Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Tripura (1 each). While 
in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, the 
number of training colleges remained the same, it decreased by 1 in Uttar Pra- 
desli. The Territories of A. & N. Islands, L.M. & A. Islands, Manipur and 
N.E.P.A. had no training facilities for secondary school teachers. 

Enrolment 

The total number of pupil-teachers in training colleges, university teaching 
departments-and training classes attached to arts and science colleges rose from 
M/B249MofEdu— 18 
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BUur 
Bombay . 

Jammn & Kashmir 
Kerala . 

Bladhya Bradesh 
Madras • 

Mysore . 

Orissa 
Ponjab . 
Bajastban 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . 
Delhi . 

Himaohal Pradesh 


Table LXXVII— Direct Expendiinie (»a 


On Schools for Men On Schools for Women 


1056-67 1067-58 1056-57 1057-58 1056-57 




18 , 01,208 

18 , 37,734 

1 , 06,632 

26 , 64,633 

28 , 53,334 

14 , 72,630 

2 , 62,074 

3 , 58,083 

•• 

6 , 04,080 

6 , 03,880 

1 , 08,636 

13 , 00,388 

10 , 03,624 

1 , 24,327 

12 , 20,333 

16 , 10,348 

8 , 65,427 

10 , 00,005 

10 , 52,008 

1 , 13,727 

3 , 30,438 

2 , 72,068 

26,824 


10 , 73.601 15 , 50,081 

10 , 62,081 21 , 34,875 

3 , 71,415 4 , 54,689 

20,400 27,472 

57,361 62.403 


14 , 72,630 15 , 00,666 41 , 37,163 

63,200 2 , 52,074 

1 , 08,636 1 , 02,466 7 , 13,626 

1 , 24,327 2 , 72,871 16 , 23,716 

8 , 65,427 0 , 72,366 20 , 86,760 

1 , 13,727 1 , 31,784 12 , 13,722 

26.824 26.808 3 , 66,262 


2 , 06,408 5 , 73,316 

00,500 11 , 68,301 

6 , 50,201 25 , 24,016 


20 , 86,830 

20 , 64 , 05 ^ 

41 , 37,163 

44 , 62,800 

2 , 52,074 

4 , 22,273 

7 , 13,626 

7 , 06,346 

16 , 23,716 

21 , 76,406 

20 , 86,760 

24 , 82,713 

12 , 13,722 

11 , 84,602 

3 , 66,262 

2 , 00,866 


6 , 53,318 

16 , 50,481 

26 , 86,166 



l,69,04»68a 1,77,55,846 


46,H070 8,01,83.281 8,88,50,085 
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Teacben’ Tnining Schools hy ptft tw t 


1 Inofeoto 
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I)eoreMo( — ) 
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Age 
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Ss^^itnie (1967«68) met 

State 

Amount 

Percentage 

Gorem- 

ment 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Endow- 

ments 

Other 

Sources 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

Ks. 


Bb . 

Be. 







+ 1 , 77.860 

+ 

9-7 

296-4 

89-9 


0-7 

7-3 

2-1 

Aodhra Pradesh 

1 + 69.906 

+ 

6-6 

446-6 

08-8 


0-2 

0-2 

0-8 

Assam 

— 31,873 

- 

1-6 

297-3 

96-3 


0-3 

0-2 

4-2 

Bihar 

-f 3 , 15.736 

+ 

7-6 

256-3 

73-6 

0-6 

12-6 

0-6 

12-8 

Bombay 

+ 1 . 70,199 

+ 

67'6 

804-3 

100-9 

•• 

-- 

-• 


Jammu A Kashmir 

— 7,280 

— 

1-0 

188-2 

86-7 


9-4 

0-4 

4-6 

Kerala 

4 - 6 , 62,780 

+ 

42-8 

396-0 

08-6 

-- 

0-6 

0-7 

0-3 

Madhya Pradesh 

j 4 3 , 96,963 

1 

+ 

190 

149-1 

68-9 


3-2 

23-1 

4-8 

Madras 

( 

29,030 

— 

2-4 

442-7 

91-1 


4-7 

0-8 

3-4 

Mysore 

— 66,396 


18-2 

126-2 

97-8 

•• 


2-2 

0-0 

Orissa 

- 1 - 80,002 

-r 

140 

389-1 

76-0 

0-2 

16-1 

6-1 

4-6 

Punjab 

{ 4 4 , 82.090 

1 

+ 

41-3 

649-8 

98-0 ; 


0-6 

1-6 


Rajasthan 

4 - 1 . 61.160 

+ 

6-4 

467-3 

91-2 

0-3 

6-8 

i 

0-4 

1-8 

Uttar Pradesh 

-f 94,066 

+ 

17-6 

342-0 

86-8 

6-1 

2-7 

4-0 

1-4 

West Bengal 

~ 2.698 

— 

2-3 

369-7 

78-7 


18-1 


3-2 

Delhi 

4- 6,042 

+ 

8'8 

316-2 

100-0 


-- 



Himachal Pradesh 

4 - 1,417 

+ 

8-7 

173-6 

100-0 

•• 


-- 

•• 

Manipur 

— 7,291 

— 

100- 0 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Tripura 

+ 26,013 

+ 

48' 1 

1 . 164- 1 

100-0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

N.E.FJ1, 

+24,77,644 

1 

+ 

12*3 

868-0 

86-5 

0-3 

4-9 

3*9 

4-4 

India 
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Table LXXVJUl— Number ol Teadun* Naming OoBegw* 



For Men 

For Women 

Total 

In- 

crease 

(+) 

Number of CoHeges 
(in 1957-58) Man- 
aged by 

SStat» 

1956- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

58 

1966- 

67 

1957- 

58 

Dec- 

rease 

{-) 

Gov- 

Private 

Bodies 









em- 

ment 

Aided 

Un- 

aided 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

V 

Andhra 

6 

6 

1 

1 

7 

7 


5 

2 


Assam . 


2 




2 

+ 2 

2 

•• 


Bihar . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 


3 

2 


Bombay 

17 

27 

1 

24 

18 

61 

+ 33 

11 

14 

26 

Jammu & Kashmir 

• 2 

2 



2 

2 

•• 

2 



Kerala-. . 

Madhya Pradesh 

4 

10 

1 

2 

5 

12 

+ 7 

4 

8 


6 

7 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 + 3 

7 

1 


Madras . 

11 

12 

3 

4 

14 

16 

! 

+ 2 

7 

9 


Mysore . 

15 

22 

9 

11 

24 

33 

+ 9 

17 

12 

4 

Orissa . 

2 

10 




10 

+ 8 

10 



Punjab . 

11 

13 

4 

4 ' 

15 

17 

+ 2 

6 

12 


Kajasthan 

3 

4 



3 

4 

+ 1 

2 

2 


Uttar Pradesh 

m 

12 

11 

9 

9 

21 

20 

— 1 

11 

9 


West Benjral . 

5 

7 

1 

4 

6 

11 

+ 5 

5 

6 


Delhi . 

1 

1 



1 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 


Himachal Pi’adesh . 

I 

1 



1 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 


Tripura 

1 

2 



1 

2 

+ 1 

2 

. . 

•• 

Pondicherry , 

1 

1 


•• 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Total 

102 

142 

81 

61 

138 

208 

+70 

96 

77 

80 


*BxoludM ufiiTenity teaolung department! and training dlasses attached to artaandecienoe 
oollegM. 
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17,261 (11;677 men and 6,584 ymmi) to 22,061 (14,644 men and 7,407 women), 
recording an increase of ^-8 per cent (25*4 per cent in case of men and 32*6 
per cent in case of women). Otf these, the number of candidates who qualified! 
for the award of degrees and equivalent diplomas during the year was 14,368 
(10,148 men and 4,215 women) as against 12,975 (9,305 men and 3,670 women) 
in 1956-57. The number of pupil-teachers awarded certificates of teaching, 
however, increased from 5,101 (3,327 men and 1,774 women) to 5,293 (3,491 
men and 1,802 women). 

The State- wise distribution of students under training in 1966-57 and 
1957-58 given in Table LXXIX fihows that the enrolment increased in all the 
States and Territories except in Madras and Delhi. The largest increase was 
reported by Bombay (1,162) followed by Mysore (887), Orissa (627) and 
Kerala (612). The decrease in Madras and DeDii was negligible. 
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TaUe LXXEK— number iA PimOt ia 


State 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1956-67 

1967-68 

1956-57 

1967-68 

1956-67 

1967-58 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 


642 

767 

149 

156 

791 

'\ 

0^3 

Assam 


77 

98 

28 

19 

105 

117 

Bihar 


601 

644 

91 

87 

692 

631 

Bombay 


1,612 

1,996 

887 

1,665 

2,399 

3,561 

Jammu A Kashmir 


169 

164 

69 

87 

228 

241 

Kerala 


462 

880 

298 

492 

760 

1,372 

Madhya Pradesh 


663 

903 

246 

275 

908 

1,178 

Madras 


918 

851 

269 

324 

1,177 

1,176 

Mysore 


1,238 

2,016 

830 

939 

2,068 

2,956 

Orissa 


111 

722 

16 

32 

127 

754 

Punjab 


2,607 

2,382 

1,295 

1,581 

3,802 

3,963 

Bajasthan 


313 

387 

24 

67 

337 

454 

Uttar Pradesh 


1,666 

1,903 

826 

987 

2,492 

2,890 

West Bengal 


700 

831 

460 

640 

1,160 

1,471 

Delhi 


130 

103 

119 

139 

249 

242 

Himachal Pradesh 


23 

47 

-• 

1 

23 

48 

Tripura 


27 

29 

*• 

1 

27 

30 

Pondicherry 


18 

31 

8 

16 

26 

46 

India 

• 

11,677 

14,644 

6,684 

7,407 

17,261 

22,061 


*IiioliidM pupils in university teaching departments and training dassea attached to arts Ik science 

tlnclndes private 
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Tea chcm* lining CoU^tei* 


Increase 

(+) «r 

Decrease 

(~) 

Out-putf 

State 

Degree or EquiTalent 
IMplomas 

Csrtifioatso 

Men 

Women 

TotiJ 

Men 

Women 

Totol 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

•f 

182 

680 

148 

828 

160 

16 

176 

Andhra Pradesh 

+ 

12 

49 

13 

62 

44 

2 

46 

Assam 

+ 

39 

827 

67 

894 

• • 

.. 

. . 

Bihar 

+ 

lel62 

1,002 

452 

1,454 

1,268 

949 

2,217 

Bombay 

H- 

13 

126 

73 

199 

• • 

• • 

*• 

Jammu 4c Kashmir 

+ 

312 

809 

462 

1,271 


.. 


Kerala 

+ 

270 

607 

137 

744 

147 

68 

216 

Madhya Pradesh 

— 

2 

738 

315 

1,063 

276 

120 

396 

Madras 

+ 

887 

371 

90 

461 

969 

401 

1,370 

Mysore 


627 

137 

13 

150 

364 

7 

361 

Orissa 


161 

1,932 

1,160 

3,092 

•• 

23 

23 

Punjab 

+ 

117 

463 

65 

528 

•• 


•• 

Rajasthan 

4 - 

398 

1,661 

749 

2,300 

145 

148 

293 

Uttar Pradesh 

+ 

321 

724 

374 

1,098 

85 

16 

101 

West Bengal 

— 

7 

102 

96 

197 

8 

40 

48 

Delhi 

+ 

25 

17 

1 

18 

-• 

• . 

• • 

Himachal Pradesh 

+ 

3 

13 

1 

14 

14 


14 

Tripura 

+ 

20 

•• 

•• 

•• 

21 

12 

33 

Pondicherry 

+ 

4,790 

10,148 

4,216 

14,363 

8,491 

1,802 

5,298 

India 


pollegM and excludes pupils in training olassee (school standard) in teacher training colleges, 
students also. 
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Ezpeaditaie 

The total direct expenditure on trAining colleges alone increased by 
Rs 22,91,427 to Rs. 1,03,39,025, the percentage increase being 28 • 5. Of the total, 
the amount spent on institutions for men was Rs. 87,19,355 and that for women 
Rs. 16,19,670. The Government colleges accounted for 70 • 5 per cent of the total 
expenditure and those under private aided and private unaided managements, 
25-8 per cent and 1-3 percent respectively. The source-wise break-up of 
direct expenditure for the years 1956-57 and 1957-58 is indicated in the table 
LXXX below: 


Table LXXX— Direct Expenditure on Teachers’ Training Colleges by Sources 


Source 

1 

1 1966-57 

1957-68 \ 

1 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

3 

4 

6 

GoTemment Funds 

Be. 

69,86,938 

! 

74-4 

i 

Rs. 

76,11,486 

73*6 

Feee 

12,89,962 

160 

17,02,139 

16-5 

Endowm^ts 

4,01,130 

60 

6,17,060 

6-0 

Other Sources 

3,70,568 

4*6 

1 

1 

5,08,340 

4*9 

i 

Total 

80,47,498 

! 

1000 

j 

1 

l,08,89s025 

100-0 
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Nearly tliree-fourthfl of the total expenditure was met from government 
funds. 

The average annual cost per pupil in training colleges decreased from 
Rs. 675-6toR8. 541-4 (Rs. 573-1 in colleges for men and Rs. 417-0 in collegesfor 
women). The extent to which this was met from different sources was: govern- 
ment Rs. 398 • 5, fees Rs. 89-2, endowments Rs. 27 • 1 and other sources Rs. 26-6. 

Details of State-wise expenditure on training colleges are given in Table 
LXXXI. But for a fall of Rs. 38,492 and Rs. 28,574 in Andhra Pradesh and 
Delhi respectively, the rest of the States reported an increase. 
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TaUe LXXn— Dir^ Ei^aaditon <m 


State 

For Men 

For Women 

Total 

* 

1956-67 

1957-68 

1966-67 

1957-68 

1966-67 

1967-58 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

7. 

\ 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bs. 

4,60,312 

Rs. 

4,22,681 

Rs. 

39,302 

Rs. 

38,691 

Rs. 

4,99,614 

Rs. 

4,61,122 

Assam 


81,290 



• • 

81,290 

Bihar 

2,66,478 

2,92,710 

44,538 

33,027 

3,11,016 

3,26,737 

Bombay 

11,84,315 

12,31,971 

54,395 

1,73,976 

12,38,710 

14,05,947 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1,48,146 

1,98,385 


. . 

1.48,146 

1,98,386 

Kerala 

2,03,697 

4,48,629 

32,877 

60,233 

2,36,574 

5,08,762 

Madhya Pradesh 

6,39,965 

8,61,601 

64.231 

71,091 

6.94.196 

9,32,592 

Madras 

5,11,373 

7,48,469 

1,86,442 

2,68,906 

6,97,815 

10,17,364 

Mysore 

7,38,041 

11,00,691 

1,49,216 

1,77,643 

8.87,267 

12,78,234 

Orissa 

82,231 

2,73,612 


- 

82,231 

2,73,612 

Punjab 

6.88,304 

7,87,722 

1,56,861 

1,77,928 

8,44,166 

9,65,650 

Rajasthan 

2,66,977 

4,32,146 



2,56,977 

4,32,145 

Uttar Pradesh . 

9,18,187 

9,60,645 ' 

4,15,970 

3,96,595 

13.34,157 

13,67,240 

West Bengal 

4,06,224 ' 

6,28,230 

88,168 

2,21,681 

4,93,392 

7,49,911 

Delhi 

2,66,121 

2,27,547 


.j; • 

2,56,121 

2,27,647 

Himachal Pradesh 

24,640 

38,479 



24,540 

38,479 

Tripura 

38,145 

72,223 

. . 


38,146 

72,223 

Pondicherry 

4,662 

12,886 

•• 

•• 

4,652 

12,885 

India 

63,26,608 

87,19,355 

12,20,990 

16,19,870 

80,47,598 

1,03,89,025 
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Xeaidten* Training OoUagw by States 


Increase 

or 

Decrease ( — ) 

Average 

Annual 

Cost 

per 

Pupil 

Percentage of Expenditure 
(1957-58) met from 

State 

Amount 

Percent* 

age 

Govt. 

Funds 

Fees 

En- 

dow- 

ments 

Other 

Sour- 

ces 

/ 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 






— 38,492 

— 

7-7 

666-4 

73-2 

4-3 

4-5 

18-0 

Andhra Pradesh 

-h 81,290 

+ 

100-0 

1,332 6 

100-0 

- 

.. 

.. 

Assam 

f- 14,721 

+ 

4-7 

544-7 

98-9 



1-1 

Bihar 

+ 1,67,237 

+ 

13-6 

437-2 

47-6 

34 6 

6-0 

11-9 

Bombay 

-f 50,239 

+ 

33-9 

922-7 

100-0 




Jammu and Kashmir 

+2,72,188 

+ 

1151 

373-5 

36-5 

60-2 


3-3 

Kerala 

+2,38,396 

+ 

34-3 

830-4 

94-8 

1-3 

3-6 

0-3 

Madhya Pradesh 

+3,19,549 

+ 

45*8 

700-7 

73-2 

4-6 

20-6 

1-7 

Madras 

|. 3,90,977 

+ 

44- 1 

352-6 

85-9 

7-7 


6-4 

Mysore 

+ 1,91,281 

4- 

232-6 

362-7 

98-2 

-• 

• - 

1-8 

Orissa 

+ 1,21,495 

+ 

14-4 

322-4 

30-7 

54-1 

8-8 

6-4 

Punjab 

+ 1,75,168 

+ 

68-2 

823-1 

78-3 

12-6 

3-8 

5-3 

Rajasthan 

+ 23,083 

4- 

1-7 

1,152-2 

88-8 

7-9 


3-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

+2,56.519 

+ 

52-0 

765-2 

86-8 

3-8 

9-0 

0-4 

West Bengal 

— 28,574 

— 

11-2 

1,866-1 

91-2 

8-8 



Delhi 

+ 13,939 

4- 

56-8 

801-6 

100-0 




Himachal Pradesh 

+ 34,078 

4* 

89-3 

776-6 

100*0 

•• 



Tripura 

+ 8,333 

4 

1631 

280-1 

100-0 

•• 

•• 


Pondicherry 

+22,91,427 

4 

28-5 

541*4 

78*6 

16-5 

5-0 

4-9. 

India 






CHAPTER VIII 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

This Chapter gives an account of the progress achieved in the field of Pro- 
fessional and Technical education except teachers’ training, dealt within the 
previous chapter. 

The progress in the field was maintained tliis year also. New institutions 
were started and advanced courses at post-graduate level in several subjects were 
instituted. The admission capacity in the existing institutions was expanded 
and additional instructional facilities like equipment, buildings, staff etc. were 
provided for tlie purpose. A scheme was formulated for the improvement in 
scales of pay of teachers of educational institutions. 

The eleventh meeting of the All-India Council for Technical Education >and 
two meetings of the Co-ordinating Committee of the Council were held d Hiring 
the year. The Council and its BoardvS of Technical Studies made the following 
recommendations, some of which were implemented during the year : \ 

(i) the Council decided that the fimction of affiliating institutions for 

conducting the National Certificate and Diploma courses in Engin- 
eering and Technology and holding examinations leading to the 
award of the Councils’ National Diploma and National Certificate, 
should be taken over by the respecrtive State Boards of Technical 
Education, established already in almost all the States. 

(ii) the Coimcil approved a scheme for rationalising and improving the 
salary structure of teachers of technical institutions on an all India 
basis, in order to attract the right type of personnel to the teaching 
profession. It was recommended that the Central Government 
should bear the major responsibility for the additional expenditure 
involved in improving the staff position in engineering and techni- 
cal institutions. The scheme prepared by an expert committee in 
consultation with State governments, University Grants Coramisaiou 
and some of the leading technical institutions, envisaged the follow- 
ing salary scales for {i) post-graduate institutions (ii) institutions 
fimctioning at the first degree level and (Hi) institutions offering 
diploma courses. 


Designation of 
3taer 

Post-graduate 
Institutions 
Category (t) 

Degree Institutions 
Categoiy (ii) 

Diploma 
Institutions 
Category (Hi) 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Director/Prinoipal 

2,000—2,500 
(in exceptional oases 
an additional pay of 
Rs. 500 may be 
allowed). 

1.300—60—1,600— 

100-1,800 

800—60—1,260 

Professor (Senior Scale) 

1,600-100-1,800 

•• 

•* 

Professor 
(Ordinary Scale) 

1.000— 50-1,600 

1,000—60—1,500 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Head of Departments 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

600—40—1,000 

Assistant Professor 

600—40—1,000— 

50/3—1,150 

600—40—1,000— 

50/2—1,160 


Workshop Superinten- 
dent 

600—40—1,000— 

60/2—1,150 

000-40—1,000— 

50/2—1,160 


Lecturer 

360—360—380—380 
— 30— 690— EB— 
30—770—40—850 

350—350—380— 
380—30—690— 
EB— 30— 770— 40— 
850 

initial salary) 

350—360—380—30— 
590— EB— 30— 770 
—40”— 850 


(Rb. 410 as 


Senior Instructor 



260—10—300—16— 

450—26/2—600 

Junior Instructor 

•• 

•• 

J 00— 330 


(Hi) the Board of Teclinical Studies in Architecture appointed a com- 
mittee to suggest suitable additional centres to meet the need for 
expansion of training facilities in Town and Country Planning. 

(iv) the Board for Commerce aj^pointed a high powered committee to 
survey the whole field of commerc^ial education and to assess the 
present state of cm])lo\unent of commerce graduates with a view to 
suggest an integrated pattern of <*ommercial education J?.t all levels, 
(tj) the Council through its Board for Engineering and Metallurgy ap- 
proved a scheme of imdergraduate course in Agricult ural Engineering 
and recommended tiat the course sliould be started at selected 
centres with the regard given to the requirements for Agricultural 
Engineering graduates. 

'{vi) the Council accepted the main recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee of tlie A.I.C.T.E. and Inter-University Board, set up for the 
purpose of considering the admission qualifications for degre(3 and 
diploma courses in Engineering and Technology and the structural 
changes required in the profeasioiud courses as a sequel to the re- 
organisation of Secondary education in the country. The recom- 
mendations were : 

{a) the first degree course in Engineering or Technology should 
be reorganised into a fi.ve-yefir integrated course witli at least 
six months’ practical training. Admission to the course 
should be made from candidates possessing Higher Secondary 
qualifications; 

lb) the duration of the diploma course should remain the siame as 
at present, viz., three years, admission being made from candi- 
dates who have passed the S.S.L^C., Higher Secondary 
Certificate or Jtmior Technical School Certificate Examination; 
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(c) all technical institutionB working at the first degree or equivalent 
level should establish fiill-fledged departments of Mathematics 
and Physics. Certain provisions woidd also be made for the 
transition period. 

On the recommendation of the All-India Coimcil, the proposals received 
from the following private agencies for setting up new engineering and technical 
institutions were approved by the Government of India : 

Engineering Colleges 

(i) Engineering College at Coimbatore by Eangaswamy Naidu Educa> 
tional Trust; 

(it) Engineering College at Madurai by Thiagaraja Endowment Trust; 
and 

(tii) Engineering College at Ludhiami by Nankana Sahib Educational 
Trust. \ 

Polytechnics 

(i) Polytechnic at Hyderabad with the donation offered by MirAkbar 
Ali Khan; 

(it) Polytechnic at Madras by A.M.M. Charities Trust; 

(in) Polytechnic at Pgllachi by Nachimuthu Industrial Corporation; 

(iv) Polytechnic at Quilon by the S.N.D.P. Yogam; 

(v) Polytechnic at Pandamal by Nair Service Society; and 

(vi) Polytechnic at Kalady by Ramakrishna Advaitasramam. 

Under the Second Five Year Plan of development of Technical education 
provision had been nxade by the State governments in the States* sector for the 
completion of schemes already initiated during the jfixst plan period and for the 
improvement of the existing institutions whicli could not be undertaken earlier. 
Central assistance to the extent of Rs. 34*29 lakhs was sanctioned to State 
governments during 1957-58 for the schemes that overflowed from the first 
Five Year Plan as well as for the implementation of new schemes under the 
second Five Year Plan. The corresponding Central Assistance was Rs. 65-68 
lakhs in 1956-57. 

The State Plans provided for the establishment of eight new engineering 
colleges, 36 new polyi^echnics and 60 jimior technical schools. Against this pro- 
vision, six engineering colleges (one each in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Punjab), and 17 polytechnics 
(three in Andhra Pradesh, four in Bombay, one in BihB.r, one in Jammu & 
Kashmir, three in Madhya Pradesh, one in Rajasthan, three in West Bengal and 
one in Mysore) started functioning by the end of the year under review. 

In order to meet the demand for additional technical manpower in the 
Second Five Year Plan, a scheme for the expansion oftechnical institutions was 
undertaken by the Government of India on the recommendations of a special 
committee set up for the purpose. The proposal involved development of 19 
selected existing engineering colleges and 41 polytechnics into larger units so 
qB to provide 2,458 additional seats for the degree courses and 4,370 additional 
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seatB for tihe diploma courses at an estimated cost of Bs. 1,306-72 lakhs. 
(B«. 647* 67 laldis for buildings and equipment; Rs. 296^68 lakhs recurring and 
Bs. 361*37 lakhs tonvards loans for hostels). The Central government agreed to 
provide the entire non-recurring expenditure and also interest-free loans for the 
hostels. As regards recurring expenditure, the Centre’s share was 100 per cent 
in 1967-58, 80 per cent in 1968-59 and 60 per cent in 1960-61. The balance of the 
recurring expenditure was to be borne by the State govemments/institutions 
concern^. Most of the institutions select^ under this expansion scheme ad- 
mitted additional students in the academic year 1957-58. Grants and loans 
amounting to Rs. 90*81 lakhs were sanctioned to non-university institutions 
during 1967-58 for the scheme. A sum of Rs. 7*32 lakhs was also paid by the 
University Grants Commission to university institutions. 

The Government of India had been sanctioning interest-free loans since 
1946 to engineering and technological institutions for providing adequate hostel 
accommodation. During the first two years (1956-57 and 1957-58) of the Second 
Five Year Plan, interest-free loansjamounting to Rs. 64*86 lakhs were disbursed 
to technical institutions. Hostels with provision for 2,400 seats were const- 
ructed during the year. 

On the recommendations of the All India Council for Technical Education 
grants in -aid amounting to Rs. 67*10 lakhs (65*80 lakhs were paid during 
1956-57) were paid during 1957-58 to various non-government scientific engineer- 
ing and technological institutions for the following purposes : 

1. Development and expansion of Post-graduate courses and advanced 

training and research in Engineering and Technology. 

2. Development of affiliated colleges conducting Post-graduate courses 

in Basic Sciences, 

3. Development of instructional facilities at degree and diploma levels 

in Engineering and Technological subjects. 

4. Establishment and development of Specialised courses such as Print- 

ing Techixology, Industrial Administration, Business Management, 

Ore — ^Dressing, Architecture, etc. 

5. Eapansion of training facilities in Mining Engineering at degree and 

diploma levels. 

6. Assistance to the Bio-physics Department of the Saha Institute of 

Nuclear Physics, Calcutta as recommended by the Reviewing 

Committee. 

ITnder one of the centrally sponsored schemes, the Administrative Staff 
College, established by the Government of India at Hyderabad, started the 
first course on the 6tli December 1967 with an enrolment of 20 candidates. The 
college, when fully established, will conduct three courses in a year with an 
<^dmission capacity of 60 candidates for each course. The Government of India 
^actioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 7*00 lakhs during 1966-67 and a re- 
curring grant of Rs. 3*00 l*S:hs during the year under review. 

The scheme of Award of Practical Training Stipends, initiated in 1949-50 
the (Jovemment of India on the recommendations of the Scientific Manpower 
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Gominittee was oontinued. During the year, traiumg facilities for 1,031 gra- 
duates and 625 diploma holders in engineering and technology were secured 
in government departments and private industrial establishments. An expendi- 
ture of Rs. 8*05 lakhs was incurred on this account. 

Tlxe Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore started a new post-graduate 
course in Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering during the year with 
nine students. 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur established by the Gov- 
ernment of India as the first in the chab offour regional higher technological 
institutes and declared as an autonomous body under the Indiaix Institute of 
Technology (Kharagpur), Act of 1956 continued to be a. model higher national 
institute for engbeering and technological education of the highest standard 
possible. The Institute offered post-graduate courses with a wide range of sub- 
jects, as for instance, Technical Gas Reactions, Combustion Eiigineerbg, Cliemi- 
cal Engbeering, Electrical Machine Design, Production Technology, Design of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Plant, etc. The student strength of tliebisti- 
tute was 1,320 in undergraduate courses, 83 in post-graduate courses, '48 in 
research and one post-doctorate fellowship. 

Preliminarj' steps were taken to start the Indian Institute of Technology 
Bombay, the second m the chain of four regional higher technological insti- 
tutes, from 1958-59 onwards. Thirteen Soviet Experts and three translators 
arrived b India during the year for work connected with this Institute. Con- 
struction of buildings (staff quarters, workshop sheds, etc.) for the institute 
at a cost of Rs. 29 * 56 lakhs was taken up. 

It was decided that the third and the fourth institutes should be located 
at Madras and Kanpur respectively. Preliminary steps were taken to start the 
institute at Madras from 1958-59 as an autonomous body. 

The School of Town and Country Planning, Delhi, established b July, 
1955, contmued to provide facilities for post-graduate training in all aspects 
of rural, urban and regional plannbg. Durmg the year, the institute had on 
its rolls 11 students (5 for intensive course and 6 for diploma course) as against 
9 in 1956-57. 

The Indian School of Mining and Applied Geology at Dhanbad, a 
premier institute for Mining Education introduced new courses in Applied 
Geophysics and Petroleum Tetbnology during the year m addition to Mining 
and Applied Geology. The admission capacity of the school for various courses 
increased to 150 students during the year. 

In Delhi Polytechnic, all tlie courses (full time and part time) offered in 
1966-57, were contmued in 1957-58 with a student-enrolment of 2,0(K). 

A brief account of the mam developments in the field of Professional 
and Technical education, except that about teachers’ training m the various 
States/Territories is given below: — 

Andhra Pradesh 

Under the Technial Co-operation Mission Scheme, the Kansas Stat« 
College of U.S.A. sent a team of two American experts to be attached to 



TJuiversity College of Agricalture at Hyderabad to help and train tadhmtol 
j^eraoimel in A^cultaie. Two lecturers from this college were depub^ for 
advanced training at Kansas State University College, U.SJl. One student 
from Sudan was prosecuting his studies at the University College of Agricul- 
ture, Hyderabad. 

A new Government Medical College at Kurnool was opened in July, 1957 and 
was affiliated to Venkateswara University temporarily. The new college 
admitted 59 boys and 8 girls to the first year of the M.B.B.S. course. 

Assam 

An engineering college with 264 boys was opened. Two schools for arts 
and crafts were opened during the year, thus increasing the number of 
vocational and technical schools to 82. 

Bombay 

The Golden Jubilee of the College of Agriculture at Poona was celebrated 
in January, 1958. This college continued to provide facilities for post-graduate 
training in Agriculture. 

During the year under report, three new colleges of Commerce, one each at 
?fa%ik, Kolhapur and Rajkot were started, thus increasing the total number to 
16, with an enrolment of 2470. 

Though the total number of colleges for engineering and technology remain- 
ed constant at 10, the intake capacity of the degree courses at the Colleges of 
Engineering at Poona and Ahmedabad was increased from 150 each to 290 and 
300 respectively w.e.f. June, 1957. The diploma Classes attached to these two 
colleges were separated, and two polytechnics, one each at Poona and Ahmeda- 
bad with an intake capacity of 300 students for each institution were estab- 
lished. 

The State Government conducted Technical Centres at 30 places 
where students attending the local secondary schools and opting for technical 
education were given training in workshop processes as well as elementary 
theoretical education in the principles of Engineering. The total number of 
students trained in these centres rose from 4,169 in 1956-57 to 6,381 during 
the year. 

Under the craftsman training scheme, five new Industrial Training In- 
stitutes with seating capacity of 1,288 were established at Ahmedabad, Jam- 
nagar, Kandla, Nagpur and Nanded, thus increasing such institiites to nine. 
A sum of Rs. 6,65,981 was spent on this scheme by government, besides expendi- 
ture of Rs. 6,88,451 on such training centres taken over from the Government 
of India. 

Une Forestry School at Jurragadh was staa^ doting the year, fhe 
Ayurvedic institutions at Wardha and Akola, treated in l^e past as collies 
were classified as schools. 

Co-e|>e]!i^vie Traming (kdlege, Poona conducted three special 
comBBsior MB persmas ia Go-e^pexation apd CkK^eiaiive ^daxketing for the 
betnit ef WMkmg in the co-opecative depaztrnentn/mstatutions. 


M/B24dMofBducation — 19 
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Jammu & Kashmir 

Two teclmical schools on the pattern of tue Industrial Training Institution 
run by the Grovemment of India, Ministry of Labour — one each at tTammuand 
at Srinagar-were set up. The Polytechnic Institute at Srinagar was re-organised 
and transferred to the department of education. The polytechnic offered 
three-year National Certificate course and its intake capacity in the three 
branches of Engineering viz., Civil, Mechanical and Electrical was 60, 25 
and 25 respectively. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The Laxmibai College of Physical Ediication, Gwalior, established under 
the auspices of the Govt, of India to serve as an all-India institution, provided 
for a 3 years’ course in Physical Education leading to the award of a degree. 

Madras 

Three new Polytechnic institutions viz., the Nachimuthu Polytechnic at 
Pollachi, Murugappa Polytechnic at Avadiandthe Annamalai Instituti^at 
Karaikudi, providing three years’ courses in Civil, Mechanical and Electrfcal 
and other Engineering and Technical subjects leading to the award of the 
diploma of the State Government, were opened. 

Mysore 

During the year one engineering college and 5 technical and industrial 
schools were opened. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Educational 
Integration Advisory Committee, sub-conr) itt e was appointed to prepare a 
uniform syllabus in Commercial and Technical education for the new State 
of Mysore. 

Orissa 

Two Polytechnics (one at Hirakud and the other at Berhampur), two 
technical schools and two industrial schools were opened during the year. A 
school of Arts and Crafts for training craft teachers for secondary schools was 
set up. 

The Govt. College of Physical Education at Cuttack with facilities 
for certificate course, started functioning during the year. , 

Punjab 

The State government took over 11 industrial training institutions 
and 18 vocational training centres, previously run by the Government of 
India (Ministry of Labour), and re-organised industrial education for girls 
during the year under review. 

Rajasthan 

During the year one college for commerce, one Ayurvedic college at 
Ratangarh, one college of physical education at Bikaner and four vocational 
and technical schools were opened. 

Uttar Pradesh 

During the year, Engineering, Technical and Industrial schools for bop 
increased by 13 from 69 while the Industrial schools for girls recorded an 
increase of 16 over those in the previous year. Similarly Medical Colleges 
rose from i in 1956-67 to 5. 
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WestBesgid 

A sum of Rs. 5 lakhs was sanctionod by the State government during the 
year for starting a new Engmeering institution from 1958-69 at Belghoria 
for diploma courses in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering — with an 
annual mtake capacity of 120, 30 and 30 respectively. 

Three new institutions viz., Jhargram Polytechnic, Muishidabad Institute 
of Technology and Purulia Polytechnic were opened with provision for 
three-year diploma courses in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
subjects with an annual intake capacity of 120, 30 and 30 respectively in 
each institution. 

The annual intake capacities of 9 Engineering/Polytechnic institutions 
offering diploma courses in the three main branches (CivU, Mechanical and 
Electrical) of Engineering was nearly doubled. 

Pondicherry 

Additional staff and equipment of the local school of Arts and Crafts, 
were sanctioned for its gradual conversion into a Junior Technical School. 

A detailed account of the progress in the field of Professional and Tech- 
nical education of the school and college levels is given below: — 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


lustitutions 

The main statistics of vocational and technical schools by type are given 
in table LXXXII for the years 1956-67 and 1967-68. The number of these 
fichrols increased by 209. 40- 2 per cent of them was under the management of 
government, 68* 6 per cent under private bodies and 1*3 per cent under local 
boards. 

There was provision for instruction in engineering subjects in some of the 
technical and industrial schools, as before. Besides, certain schools for general 
education had attached classes for the teaching of vocational and techmcal 
subjects. 

Increase was noticed in all types of vocational and industrial schools except 
in marine and teachers’ training schools. The number of marine training schools 
remained constant at 4, while teachers’ training schools recorded a decrease, 
the causes of which are discussed in the preceding chapter. The largest in- 
crease was noticed in the technical, industrial and commerce schools. 

Pupils 

The total number of pupils in various vocational and technical schools, 
including those in such classes attached to schools for general education, rose 
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Talde LXXXn— Statistio toeatbhal 



Number of 
Institutions* 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expend i- 




Boya 

Girls 

1966-57 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-58 

1966-67 

1 

2 

3 



6 

■ 

8 

Agriculture 

94 

106 

6,212 

8,164 

32 

30 

\ 

Rs. 

31,57,^1 

Arts & Crafts . 

304 

312 

2,733 

2,271 

12.012 

10,574 

17,23,297 

OoTumerco 

829 

877 

71,442 

73,997 

9,149 

11,172 

31, 74, ,377 

Engineering 

68 

100 

29,370 

39,719 

32 

84 

79,31,335 

Forestry 

4 

5 

134 

201 



1,26,796 

Marine Training 

4 

4 

1,785 

1,785 

•• 

•• 

12,^7,793 

Medicine & Veterinary 
Science 

117 

126 

6,092 

6,634 

3,665 

4,093 

27,48,262 

Hiysical Education . 

36 

39 

3,210 

2,736 

295 

364 

3^88,690 

Tesfdiecs* Training , 

916 

901 

68,488 

60,422 

24,891 

23,770 

2,01,82,281 

Technical & Industrial 

644 

762 

42,073 

1 

47,438 

11,807 

13,206 

1,68,97,814 

Others 

1 

11 

986 

1,447 

4 

32 

4M931 

India 

8,028 

8,282 

2,81,415 

2,48,404 

61,787 

68,825 

5,80,00,117 


el^Mes to ^oImwIb 

t Includes pupils in dasses attadied 






2»7 


and by 


ture 

Berceatage of Expenditure 
(1957-58) met from 

Average 
Annual Cost 
per pupil 

of Spools 

1957-68 

Govt. 

Funds 

[x)cal 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Endowments 

Other 

Sour- 

ces 

1956- 

67 

1957- 

68 

0 

10 

11 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Re. 






Rs. 

Rs. 


1 33,87,351 

j 

82-3 

00 

1-4 

00 

16-3 

616'3 

413*9 

Agriculture • 

15,41,580 

45*3 

M 

26-7 

8-6 

18‘3 

117*1 

119*9 

Arts and Crafts 

i 

1 3^,69,150 

1 

4‘2 

O'O 

90-0 

1*6 

4*2 

39*7 

38-6 

Commerce • , 

i 

1,17,34,237 

70-0 

01 

24-5 

20 

2*8 

399*9 

443-9 

Engineering 

1 1,52,637 

lOOO 

•• 




946 '2 

759-4 

Forestry ► 

j 12,93,505 

I 

95-1 


4*0 


0-9 

722 '4 

724-7 

Marine Training 

1 








Medicine .and VetorU 

j 31,09,817 

62*6 

8-1 

12'] 

1'8 

]5'4 

377-2 

363-6 

nary Science 

1 

1 3,67,101 

25*9 

20 

38*2 

17-8 

161 

125-3 

140-6 

Physical Educatir n 

1 

j 2,26,59,925 

86-5 

0-3 

4*9 

3-9 

4*4 

242-6 

293-0 

Teachers'* Training 

1 

2,38,73,349 

77-8 

1*4 

9-3 

4*2 

7-3 

309-1 

362-3 

Tecbnicaj & Industrial 

7,41,829 

00-9 

•• 

3-8 

•• 

6*3 

430*8 

629*2 

Othor*^ . i 

7,21,80,481 

75*0 

10 

14-2 

8 4 

6*4 

218*5 

249*0 

India 


^or general education. 

to schools for general education and those reading in colleges for school courses. 
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ucxmi— atafiatiwi «t 


State 

Number of Institu- 
tions* 

Number of Pupilsf 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Boys 

Girls 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-67 

1957-58 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

6 

■ 

Andhra Pradesh 


245 

256 

19,233 

18,393 

2,490 

2,21» 

Assam • 


80 

82 

5,379 

6,252 

703 

781 

Bihar • • 


168 

191 

13,362 

15,445 

1,528 

1,682 

Bombay . 


828 

851 

52,518 

53,963 

22,070 

21,081 

Jammu A Kashmir 


8 

8 

492 

426 

166 

120 

Kerala • 


65 

78 

6,659 

6,783 

2,824 

3,691 

Madhya Pradesh 


141 

147 

8,576 

9,266 

1,097 

1,194 

Madras • 


552 

569 

39,037 

41,897 

11,630 

12,290 

Mysore • 


213 

248 

21,728 

23,570 

2,769 

3,337 

Orissa • • 


86 

96 

4,441 

4,818 

405 

420 

Punjab . • 


93 

113 

12,344 

9,907 

4,194 

3 931 

Bajas han • 


29 

33 

3,256 

3,849 1 

165 

181 

TJttar Pradesh • 


193 

217 

16,202 

17,785 

2,823 

3,085 

West Bengal • 


283 

292 1 

25,781 

28,075 

7,864 

7,902 

Delhi • • 


10 

10 

1,490 

1,681 

625 

740 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

3 

3 

274 

239 

38 

63 

Manipur • • 


3 

4 

193 

202 

31 

9 

Tripura • • 


19 

27 

301 

365 

332 

449 

H.B.P.A# • • 


2 

1 

92 

6«r 

1 

4 

Pondicherry • 

« 

2 

6 

57 

420 

142 

140 

Ihdlft 

• 

8*028 

8,282 

2^1»415 

2,48,404 

61,787 

68,825 


*ExoladeB dasaes atta^lied to schools for geoeral education* 
flncludes enrolment in attached classes. 
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and Tedmioal Sdiools Inr States 


EzpexidituTe 

Peroentage of Expenditure 
(1957-58) met 
from 

State 

1966-57 

1967^58 

Govern- 

ment 

Fund 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

En- 

dow- 

ments 

ill 

8 

0 

10 



13 

14 

15 

Es. 

Eb . 







40,32,307 

46,02,242 


0*4 

8*3 

8*7 

2*3 

Andhra Pradesh 

20,87,389 

26,82,066 

90-8 

0*2 

7*5 

0*3 

1*2 

Assam 

43,91,955 

57,08,296 

94-8 

0*6 

2*4 

0*2 

2*1 

Bihar 

1,33,65,043 

1,66,34,492 

65-6 

2*0 

18*0 

1*4 

13*0 

Bombay 

2,52,074 

4,22,273 

1000 

0*0 

0*0 

0 0 

0*0 

Jammu A Kashmir 

16,66,707 

16,16,869 

79*2 

0*0 

15*2 

0*2 

5*4 

Kerala 

36,36,975 

50,10,480 

95-6 

0*0 

2*4 

0*5 

1*5 

Madhya Pradesh 

60,56,399 

66,55,252 

48‘7 

1*9 

21*0 

20*5 

7*9 

Madras 

35,93,446 

42,46,426 

77*3 

0*0 

16*2 

0*7 

5*8 

Mysore 

12,09,467 

13,79,912 

86*5 

0*0 

7*9 

3*2 

2*4 

Orissa 

27,71,964 

40,62.368 

76-5 

0*1 

15*6 

2*6 

6*3 

Punjab 

14,26,603 

20,08,927 

980 

0*0 

0*7 

1*3 

0*0 

Eajasthan 

' 69,45,193 

86,16,977 

72-8 

1*1 

20*2 

0*5 

5*4 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 64,21,721 

72,73,161 

68*8 

1*2 

21*7 

1*7 

6*6 

West Bengal 

8,53,076 

7,30,767 

95-6 

0*6 

2*9 

0*0 

0*9 

Delhi 

1,33,172 


100*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

Hixnaohal Pradesh 

16,281 

61,033 

100*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

22*0 

Manipur 

1,26,337 

1,71,740 

78*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

Tripura 

98,201 

83,093 

100*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

N.E.F.A. 

25,908 

42,131 

68*8 

0*0 

31*2 

0*0 

0*0 

Pondicherry 


7,21,80,481 

760 

1-0 

14*2 

8*4 

6*4 

India 

-L. 
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to 3,06,729 from 2,93,202 in the preceding year which worfa to 4' increase 
The distribution of pupils according to subjects is ghren befow: — 



1966-67 

1967-58 

Subject 

Number 

Percentage 
to Total 
Enrolment 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
to Total 
Enrolment 

Agriculture 

6,244 

2-1 

8,184 

2-T 

Arts and Crafts 

14,746 

50 

12,845 


Commerce 

80,591 

27-5 

85,169 

27-8 

ISngineering 

29,402 

10-0 

39,803 

130 

Forestry 

J34 

00 

201 

01 

Marine Training 

1,756 

0-6 

1,785 

; 0-6 

Medicine and Veterinary 
Science 

8,627 

3-0 

9,627 

\3*1 

Physical Education 

3,505 

1-2 

3,100 

10 

Teacbefs' Training 

93,379 

31-9 

84,192 

27-4 

Technical and Industrial 

53,880 

18-4 

60,644 

19-7 

Others . 

940 

0-3 

1,179 

0-4 

Total 

2,93,202 

1000 

3,06,729 

1000 


Increase in enrolment in all subjects was reported, except in Arts and 
Crafts, Physical Education and Teachers’ Training. As before, commerce 
and teachers’ training together attracted more than 50 f)er cent of the students 
studying vocational subjects. Other subjects that attracted a good number 
were technical, industrial and engineering. 

Expenditure 

The total direct expenditure on all types of vocational and technical 
schools increased by Rs. 1,41,30,364 to Rs. 7,21,30,481. This expenditure 
constituted about 4 per cent as compared to 3*6 per cent in 1956-57 of the 
total direct expenditure on all types of institutions. 75 • 0 per cent of this expendi- 
ture was met from government funds, 14*2 per cent from fees, while the contri- 
bution from local board funds, endowments and other sources was 1*0, 3*4 
and 6*4 per cent respectively. Technical and industrial schools, teachers’ 
training schools and engineering schools alone accounted for 33*1 per cent, 
31*4 per cent and 16*3 per cent respectively of the total expenditure on all 
the vocational and technical schools. The proportion of expenditure on the 
remaining type of schools ranged from 0*2 per cent on schools for forestry 
(which was the same from the year 1954-55 onwards) to 4*7 per cent on 
agricultural schools. The average annual cost per pupil, taking into account 
aH types of schools, rose during the year to Rs* 249*0 from Rs. 213*5. The 
highest average annual cost per pupil was reported by schools for forestry, as 
before. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS RECEIVING 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
1957-58 


SCHOOLS 


esjeo 


thousands 



agriculture 


ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
CRAFTS TECHNOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRV 


PHYSICAL veterinary] 
riON I SCIENCE 
MEDICINE TEACHERS* OTHERS 
TRAINING 


63,206 


COLLEGES 


32 



TRAINING 


AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING LAW PHYSICAL VETERINARY 

and education SCIENCE 

TECHNOLOGY 
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Details regaiding the number of vocational and technical institutions^ 
enrolment, expenditure with the proportion met from various 80U3tces in 
different States and Territories are given in table LXXXIII. 

A brief account of each type of schools except teachers’ training schook 
(already given in the preceding chapter) is given below; — 

Asprieoltural Schools 

The number of these schools increased during the year under review from 
94 in 1966-'67 to 106. There were no schools of this type in Andhra Pradesh, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madras, A.&N. Islands, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, L.M. & A. Islands, Manipur, N.E.P.A, and Pondicherry. The over-all 
increase in the number of these schook was shared by the States of Bihar 
(2), Bombay (9), and Uttar Pradesh (1), while N.E.F.A. reported no school 
during the year as against 1 in the previous year. Other States maintained the 
same number of schools. The number of pupils in these schook, together with 
those in classes attached to schools for general education, ako increased from 
6,244 (including 32 girls) to 8,184 (including 30 girls). The rke in enrolment 
was shared by all the States and Territories except N.E.F.A., where no en- 
rolment was reported consequent to the abolition/reclassification of the only 
one such school that exkted in the previous year. Expenditure on these schook 
rose from Rs. 31,67,661 to Rs. 33,87,351, government’s contribution being 
82-3 per cent. The average annual cost per pupil was less (by Rs. 102*4) 
than the previous year. 

State-wise statktics of these schook are given below in table LXXXIV: — 


Table LXZXIV---Statktici of Agricultural Schools 


State 

Number 

of 

Institu- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Average 
Annuid 
Cost per 
Pupil 


tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Assam 

1 

103 


103 

Es. 

47.578 

Bs. 

461 >9 

Bihar 

21 

2,006 

30 

2,035 

7,48,269 

367*7 

Bombay . 

37 

2,825 

• • 

2,825 

15,30,505 

541*8 

Madhya Pradesh 

21 

532 


6S2 

1,26,496 

237*8 

Mysore 

S 

721 


721 

3,04,839 

422*8 

Orissa 

4 

464 


464 

1,00,654 

216*9 

Punjab 

1 

117 


117 

37,014 

316*4 

Bajasthan. 

1 

119 


119 

32,451 

272*7 

Uttar Pradesh . 

8 

1,036 


1,035 

3,68,065 

355*6 

West B^igal 

2 

153 


153 

77,138 

504*2 

Tripura . 

1 

80 


80 

14,342 

179*3 

India 

105 

8,154 

30 

8,184 

33,87,351 

413*9 


t Includes enrolment of attached classes. 
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Arts aol Cj^atts Schools 

The number of aits and crafte schoola indeased &om 304 io.- ^he pmioaS 
year to 312. No change was reported by the States of Madras, Bajasthwo: 
West Bengal, whUe there was decrease in the States of Andhra Bndesh, 
Bombay, and Punjab, Bihar, Mysore and Tripura reported increase id the 
number of such institutions. 

The total number of pupils in these schools decreased by 1,900 to 12,845 
(2,271 boys and 10,574 girls). The decrease was mainly due to the fall in the 
number of su(^ schools in the State of Bombay. The total amount spent on 
these schools Was Rs. 15,41,580, of which 45-3 per cent, I • 1 per cent, 26* 7 per 
cent, 26* 9 per cent, were met item government funds, local board funds fees 
and endowments and other sources respectively. The contribution from local 
board funds was negligible. The average annual cost per pupil during the 
year increased by Rs, 2* 8. 

State-wise statistics of these schools are appended in table LXX^V 
below: — \ 

Table LXXXV— Statistics of Arts & (kafts Schools \ 


State 

Number 
of Insti- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Average 

Annual 


tutions. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Oost per 
Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

7 






Ks. 

Rs. 

Assam 

2 

12 

11 

23 

12,680 

551-3 

Bihar 

20 

252 

198 

450 

1,02,941 

228-8 

Bombay . 

1G6 

706 

7,899 

8,605 

7,35,319 

85-5 

Kerala 

10 

31 

289 

320 

29,472 

92-1 

Madhya Pradesli 

18 

324 

316 

640 

92,508 

144-5 

Madras 

15 

14 

805 

819 

1,13,458 

130-3' 

Mysore 

30 

349 

189 

638 

1,33,080 

247-4 

Orissa 

15 

41 

190 

231 

34,783 

150-6^ 

Punjab 

4 

108 


108 

24,741 

229-1 

Rajasthan. 

2 

148 


148. 

77,616 

624 

West Bengal 

6 

44 

311 

356 

31,984 

102-2 

Tripura . 

26 

242 

366 

608 

1,53,003 

251 -T 

India 

312 

2,271 

10,574 

12,845 

15,41,580 

119.9 


t Includes enrolment in attached classes. 
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Conuneroe Schools 

The total nuiasber of commerce schools increased from 829 to 877. This 
increase was sharped by the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, 
Mysore and West Bengal, while there was no change in the number of such 
schools in the States of Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Kerala reported 
decrease by six, which was again due to reclassification of such schools as 
schools for general education. 

The number of pupils in all these schools as well as in attached classes rose 
by 4,578 to 85,169 (73,797 boys and 11,172 girls). The total expenditure 
incurred on these institutions was Rs. 32,69,150 as compared to Rs. 31,74,377 
in the preceding year. Ninety per cent of this expenditure was met from fees 
alone, and the rest from government funds (4-2 per cent), endowments (1*6 
per cent) and other sources (4*2 per cent). Average annual cost per pupil was 
Rs. 38*6, as against Rs. 39*7 in 1956-57. 


Detailed statistics of these schools in different states are given in table 
LXXXVI below:— 

Table LXXXVI—Statistics o! Commerce Schools 


State 

Number of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Average 
Annual 
Cost per 


tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

126 

6,208 

400 

6,608 

2,58,600 

39- 1 

Assam 

18 

2,277 

272 

2,549 

1,23,751 

48-5 

Bihar 

18 

1,763 

24 

1,787 

92,430 

61‘7 

Bombay . 

177 

16,869 

3,693 

20,562 

8,66,921 

42'7 

Kerala 

7 

746 

136 

882 

32,275 

36*7 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

27 


27 

2,404 

89*0 

Madras 

350 

22,410 

3,916 

26,326 

7,69,877 

29*2 

Mysore 

121 i 

11,088 

1,485 

12,673 

3,47,060 

27‘6 

Orissa 

2 

34 

1 

35 

4,996 

142*7 

Punjab 

•• 

147 

•• 

147 


• • 

West Bengal . 

58 

12,428 

1,245 

13,673 

7,71,836 

M-7 

tim 

877 

78,997 

11,178 

85,169 

88,eft4be 

88*6 


t Includes enrolment in attached classes. 
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Engineering Schools 

Substantial increase in the number of these schools was noticed during the 
year. The niunber rose from 68 to 100. The States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and Punjab reported no change in the number, while Andbra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bombay, Kerala,. Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh and Manipur reported increase. Of these schools, 68 were 
managed by government and the rest by private bodies. 

The total number of pupils on rolls in these schools and attached classes of 
technical schools was 39,719 as against 29,402 in the previous year. The 
expenditure on them also rose from Rs. 79,31,335 to Rs. 1,17,34,237 thus 
raising the average annual cost per pupil by 43 r 2 to Rs. 443-9. Nearly 
71 per cent of this expenditure was met from government funds, 24 per cent 
from fees and rest from endowments and other sources. 


Table LXXXVli— Statistics of Engineering Schools 


State 


No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expend!' 

ture 




tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra 

* 

8 

4,311 

29 

4,340 

6,19,497 

351-2 

Assam 


3 

891 


891 

7,31,819 

784-4 

Bihar 


13 

2,467 


2,467 

12,25,293 

537-4 

Bombay . 


4 

7,304 

2 

7,306 

2,46,954 

461-6 

Kerala 


9 

1,393 

10 

1,403 

4,73,449 

337-5 

Madhya Pradesh 


8 

1,761 


1,761 

13,59,705 

976-1 

Madras 


2 

3,957 

5 

3,962 

3,27,384 

663-6 

Mysore 


3 

2,779 

• • 

2,779 

1,91,463 

272-0 

Orissa • 


4 

999 


999 

4,76,276 

476-8 

Punjab 


2 

1,361 


1,361 

2,68,222 

322-4 

Rajasthan . 


0 • 

395 

•• 

395 

•• 


Uttar Pradesh . 


22 

5,995 

38 

6,033 

27,31,926 

515-9 

West Bengal 


18 

* 4,970 

.. 

4,970 

26,46,278 

300-4 

Delhi 


2 

1,036 

. . 

1,036 

3,24,043 

39-7 

Himachal Pradesh 


1 

35 


35 

69,605 


Manipur • 


1 

65 

.. 

65 

43,335 

666-7 

India 


100 

89,719 

84 

89g803 

1,17,84,287 

448*9 


f Inoludea enrolment in attached els«wep. 
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Fmstnr Sobool 

The staxting of one forestry school this year in the State of Bombay 
increased their total number to 5. The number of pupils rose from 134 to 201 
(all boys). Consequently the total direct expenditure also increased from 
Bs. 1^26,796 to Bs. 1,52,637, the whole of which was met by government. The 
average annual cost per pupil came down to Rs. 759 *4 from 1 ^. 946*2. 

State-wise statistics of these schools are given below in table LXXXVIII. 


Table UCXXVni---iltati8tic8 of Forestry Schools 


state 

No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ayerage 

Annued 


tions 

Boys j 

Girls 

Total 


Cost per 
Pupil 

1 

2 

3 I 

4 

5 

6 

7 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam 

! 

1 

22 


22 

32,827 

1492 1 

Bombay . 

3 

125 


125 

97,897 

783-2 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

54 


54 

21,913 

405- S 

India 

5 

201 

... 

201 

1,52,687 

759.4 


Karine Training Schools 

The total number of these schools remained the same as before at 4, 
though the enrolment increased by 30 and the total direct expenditure from 
Rs. 12,67,793 to Rs. 12,93,505. Government’s share of the expenditure was 
95 per cent, the rest coming from fees and other sources. The average aimual 
cost per pupil was Rs. 724*7 as compared to Rs. 722*4 in the previous year. 

In table LXXXIX below state- wise statistics of these schools are given. 


Table LXXXIX— Statistics of Karine Training Schools 


State 

No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupils 

Expend!- 1 
ture 

Average 

Annual 


tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

! 

Cost per 
Pupil 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 

478 


478 

2,64,987 

554-4 

Bombay . 

2 

709 

-• 

709 

7,03,988 

992*8 

West Bengal 

1 

598 

•• 

598 

3,24,680 

542-7 

India 

4 

1,785 

•• 

1,785 

12,98,505 

724.7 
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^Schools for Medicine and Veterinary Science 

The total number of these schools were 126 as compared to 117 in 
1956-57. Schools for veterinary science increased hy 8 and medical schools, 
by 6. Increase in these schools was noticed in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bombay, Mysore and Punjab. On the other hand the number of these 
schools decreased by 1 in Madhya Pradesh, and by 2 in West Bengal. All 
the eleven schools for veterinary science were managed by government. 
Of the 115 medical schools, 63, 6, and 56 were under the management of 
government, municipal board and private bodies respectively. 

The total number of pupils in these schools rose from 8,627 to 9,627 
(5,534 boys and 4,093 girls) and the total direct expenditure increased by 
Rs. 3,64,565 over that of the previous year. However, the average annual cost per 
pupil came down to Rs. 363 * 5 from Rs. 377 * 2. The distribution of the direct ex- 
penditure among different sources on percentage basis was : government funds 
62 * 6; municipal board funds 8*1; fees 12*1; endowments 1 • 8: other sources 15 4. 

Table XC gives State-wise details of the schools for medicine and 
veterinary science. \ 

Table XC— Statistics of Schools for Medicine and Veterinary Science 


State 


No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Axetage 

Annual 



tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Cost per 
Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Andhra Pradesh 


2 

495 

. . 

495 

Bs. 

87,096 

Bs. 

220-5 

Assam 


•• 

35 

• • 

35 


•• 

Bihar 


2 

280 


280 

76,055 

325-0 

Bombay . 


84 

1,794 

2,902 

4,696 

18,13,976 

387-2 

Kerala 



170 

26 

196 


.. 

Madhya Pradesh 


4 

103 

47 

150 

1,20,981 

806-5 

Madras 


•• 

115 

1 

116 

• • 


Mysore 


12 

667 

393 

1,060 

3,29,599 

810*9 

Punjab 


7 ■ 

627 

183 

810 

2,39,486 

309-0 

Bajaathan . 



269 

17 

286 

•• 

•• 

XJttar Pradesh . 


2 

93 

4 

97 

18,809 

508*4 

'West Bengal . 


10 

708 

247 

05iSr 

3,06,764 

823*2 

Delhi 


1 

135 

209 

344 

1,12,666 

678*7 

Manipur . 


1 

43 

1 

44 

. « 

- 

Tripura . 


1 


63 

63 

4,396 

69*8 



126 

5,534 

4,098 

9,687 

81 , 09,617 

863*5 


t in isttanixed dvsies. 
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Schools for Physical Education 

The total number of such schools increased from 36 to 39. Bombay and 
Orissa States contributed to the increase by 6 and 1 respectively, while in 
Mysore and Uttar Traded, four such schools were abolished/reclassified. 
Of these 39 schools, 36 were under the management of private bodies, 3 under 
the government and 1 under the municipal board. In spite of the increase 
in their number, enrolment fell from 3,606 to 3,100. Except Madras and 
Orissa, which reported increase in the enrolment, other states have shown 
uniform decrease. The total direct expenditure on these schools decreased 
from Bs. 3,88,590 to Bs. 3,67,101. However, the annual cost per pupil rose to 
Bs 140-6 from Bs. 126*3. Of the total direct expenditure, 26*9 per cent, 2*0 
per cent, 38 • 2 per cent, 17-8 per cent and 16-1 per cent was met from govern- 
ment funds, local board fimds, fees, endowments and other sources respectively. 

Detailed statistics of these schools in different states are given below in 
table XCI. 


Table XCI— Statistics of Schools for Physical Education 



No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Average 

Annual 

State 

tions 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Cost per 
Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 






Ks. 

Bs. 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

99 

•• 

99 

41,756 

421*8 

Bihar 

2 

173 

•• 

173 

9,727 

66-2 

Bombay 

14 

553 

122 

675 

1,86,896 

276*9 

j 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

198 

41 

239 

16,626 

;65*4 

( 

Madras 

1 

424 

94 

518 

28,219 

313*5 

Mysore 

17 

1,184 

107 

1,291 

76,466 

f 

i,68*4 

Orissa . . 

1 

44 

•• 

44 

9,424 

? 

214*2 

Kajasthan. • 

•• 

39 

• • 

39 

• • 

« « 

Uttar Pradesh . 

•• 

22 

• a 

22 

• • 

e e 

India e 

89 

2s786 

864 

8400 

8,67,101 

140*6 


t Inolvdes enrolment in attsohed olawei, 
M|B24eUofEdu.— 20 
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Table XdZ— Statiitics ol Technical and Xndastrial Sduwls 


State 


No. of 
Institu* 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expendi- 

ture 

Averaice 
Annual 
Cost per 
Pupil 



tions 

Boy* 

Girls 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 







Es. 

Ba. 

Andhra Pradesh 


32 

1,237 

495 

1,732 

13,26,491 

331-9 

Assam • • 


23 

1,012 

167 

1,179 

7,58,224 

643-1 

Bihar . • 


27 

2,690 

434 

3,024 

13,98,624 

466-4 

Uombay . 


183 

10,926 

604 

11,529 

68,19,870 

39?- 8 

KeraU 


8 

1,208 

94 

1,302 

3,76,328 

288*3 

Madhya Pradesh 


39 

1,119 

214 

1,333 

5,44,792 

408-7 

Madras 


04 

4,660 

607 

6,167 

29,33,606 

369-6 

Mysore 

. 

34 

4,116 

472 

4,687 

16,80.247 

267-9 

Orissa 


23 ! 

938 

147 

1,085 

4,63,914 

428*6 

Panjab . # . 


75 

5,213 

1,769 

6,982 

28,29,687 

387 1 

Bajasthan . 


2 

432 


432 

2,48,379 

675-0 

Uttar Pradeah . 


94 

6,709 

2,230 

7,939 

28,13,012 

378-0 

West Bengal . 


142 

7,718 

6,654 

13,372 

24,85,281 

273-5 

Bellii 


4 

388 

294 

682 

1,76,863 

259-3 

Pondicherry 


2 

120 

110 

230 

30,131 

131-0 

Himachal Pradesh 


i 

54 

15 

69 


, , 

India 


752 

47,438 1 

1 

13,206 

60,644 

2,88,78,349 

362-3 


'}' liujlijfies enrolment in attached classes. 


Technical and Industrial Schools 

The total number of teclinical and industrial schools increased form 64i 
to 752. All the States concerned reported increase in the number of these 
schools over those in the previous year, except Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madh^ 
Pradesh, Bajasthan and Delhi, where no change was noticed. Government 
managed 427 and private bodies and local boards 305 and 20 schools respecti- 
vely. The enrolment in these schools and attached classes rose to 60,644 (47,438 
boys and 13,206 girls) from 53,880 (42,073 boys and 11,807 girls) in the preceding 
year. The total direct expenditure increased to Es. 2,38,73,349 from 
Rs. 1,68,97,814 thus raising the annual cost per pupil to Rs. 362-3 feom 
Rs. 309-1 in the. year 1966-57. The govemment contributed 77-8 per cent to- 
wards the total direct expenditure, local boards 1-4 per cent, fees 9-3 per 
cent, endowments 4-2 per cent' and other isources 7-3 per cent. 
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Table XCII gives details of the technical and indnstrial schoois to- 
gether with tbe enrolment, expenditure, etc. in different States and Territories. 

Other Schools (Unclassified) 

The existence of other unclassified technical and vocational schools was 
repoi^d only by the States of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Pondicherry, 
Details about their number, enrolment, expenditure and average nnmift l coat 
per pupil are given below: — 


Statistics (fi Other Schools 


State/Territory 

No. of 
Institu- 

Number of Pupilaf 

1 

Expendi- 

ture 

Average 
Annual 
Cost per 
Pupil 


tions 

Buys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

H 

5 

6 

7 






Bs. 

Bs. 

Bombay . 

6 

639 

‘> 

641 

1,80,268 

281-2 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

208 

•• 

208 

6,49,661 

2,642-1 

Pondicherry 

4 

300 

30 

330 

12,000 

36-4 

India . 

11 

1,147 

32 

1,179 

7,41,829 ^ 

629-2 


t Includes enrolment in atiacJied claase'^^. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

Institutions 

During the year, the number of professional and technical colleges (ex- 
cluding the imiversity teaching departments and classes attached to arts and 
science colleges for imparting professional and technical courses leading to the 
award of a degree or equivalent diploma in the subject concerned) rose 
from 399 to 489, the rate of increase being 22-6 per cent as compared to 15 per 
cent in the previous year. Of these, 240 were managed by government, 240 by 
private bodies and 3 by municipal boards/ corporations. Subject-wise and State- 
wise distribution of the institutions are given in tables XCIII and XCIV 
resiiectively. The highest increase during the year was noticed in teachers’ 
training colleges. 

Pupils 

The total number of students in professional and technical colleges, uni- 
versity teaching departments and attached classes rose from 1,61,464(1,50,271 
boys and 11,193 girls) to 1,82,163 (1,68,262 boys and 13,901 girls). Details of 
enrolment in various subjects and in different States/Territories are given in 
tables XCIII and XCIV respectively. As before, commerce attracted a large 
number of students, and other professions (unclassified like co-operation, etc.) 
the least. Forestry and Physical Education attracted less students than other 
professions. 
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Table XCail— Statistioi (tf Frofeaskmal 



Number of 
Institutions* 

Number of Pupilsf 

Expenditure 




Boys 

Girls 




1956- 

1957- 





1966-67 

1967-68 


67 

68 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1967-68 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 








Kb. 

Ks. 

Agriculture 

26 

26 

7,013 

9,242 

38 

62 

67,98,212 

76,06,276 

Commerce . 

28 

33 

60,861 

62,712 

442 

494 

31,84,311 

39,43,338 

Engg. 

47 

60 

19.103 

26,380 

28 

63 

2,28,30,819 

2,36,91,771 

Forestry . 

3 

3 

427 

612 

•• 

•• 

6,83,704 

7,86,481 

Law 

29 

31 

20,392 

22»117 

426 

481 

17,80,980 

20,41,206 

Medicine . 

99 

106 

22,712 

25,072 

4,677 

6,245 

2,83,93,654 

3,32,71,680 

Physical 

Education 

10 

14 

412 

635 

66 

116 

4,71,600 

6.63,086 

Teachers* 

Training 

133 

203 

11,677 

14,644 

5,684 

7,407 

80,47,698 

1,03,39,026 

Technology 

7 

7 

2,767 

2,949 

7 

9 

11,17,366 

11,69,466 

Veterinary 

Science 

14 

14 

4,644 

4,803 

16 

29 

39,60,686 

41,13,198 

Others 

4 

3 

263 

286 

11 

6 

6,34,876 

8,97,773 

Total . 

899 

489 

1,60,271 

1,68,252 

11,198 

18,901 

7,78,98,594 

8,844^1,198 


*Exolttde8 nniTenity teaohjng d^rtments and clatgea in Profeasional and Teohnioa i 
'(Inolndes entohnents in univenity teadiing departmrats and daiMa in FtofetsiiHial and 
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and Tecbnical OoU^m 1>7 Tjvc 


P«w«itage of Expeaditure 
(1957*58) met firom 

Average Ammal 
Cost per Pupil 

Output (Beg^ and 
Equivalent Diplomas) 
1967-68 












Type 

Gov^t. 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Fonds 

Fees 

En. 

dow- 

ments 

Other 

sources 

1966-57 

1957-68 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

10 

11 

12 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 






Rs. 

Rb. 





75-8 

•• 

11-4 

0-8 

12*2 

1,283*9 

1,173*4 

1,784 

5 

1,789 

Agricul- 

ture 

15*7 

00 

77*7 

3-2 

3*4 

179*0 

189*2 

11,783 

95 

11,878 

Commerce 

660 

00 

27-3 

31 

3*6 

959*2 

814-8 

4,180 

1 

4,181 

Engg. 

20-9 

00 

79- 1 

00 

00 

1.739*7 

1,636*4 

56 

*• 

56 

Forestry 

51 

00 

92- 1 

0*0 

2*8 

160-4 

153*4 

5,711 

145 

6,856 

Law 

71*0 

2-4 

19-0 

30 

4*6 

1,096*5 

1,176*0 

3,308 

706 

4,014 i 

Medicine 

72'9 

0-0 

16-7 

7*8 

2*6 

563*3 

609*6 

335 

86 

421 

Physical 

Education 

73*6 

0-1 

16-5 

6*0 

4*8 

675*7 

641*4 

10,148 

4,215 

14,363 

Teachers’ 

Training 

59-4 

0-0 

11*8 

9*9 

18*9 

1,309*9 

1,322*9 

671 

2 

673 

Technolo- 

gy 

81*8 

0‘0 

14*2 

00 

4*0 

822*9 

851*8 

677 

3 

680 

Veterinar y 
Science 

77-7 

0-0 

22*2 

00 

0*1 

381*3 

687*5 

82 

1 

83 

Others 

668 

0'9 

24.9 

2.9 

50 

726*8 

710*4 

38,735 

5,259 

43,994 

Total 


Hubjecta attached to arte and eoienoe colleges. 
Tecbnical snbjeots. 
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Eipenditare 

The total direct expeaditure on professional and technical colleges amount^ 
ed to Rs. 8,84,21,198 as against Rs, 7,78,93,594 in the previous year. This 
expenditure constituted 23-2 per cent of the total direct expenditure on 
universities and colleges and 4-8 per cent of the total direct expenditure on 
all types of institutions. 

About 66 per cent of this expenditure was met from government funds, 
one per cent from local board funds, 25 per cent from fees, 3 per cent from en- 
dowments and 5 per cent from other sources. Colleges for medicine and en- 
gineering alone accounted for more than 64 per cent of the total expenditure on 
all the professional and technical colleges. 

Columns 10 — 14 of table XCIIl indicate the proportion of expenditme 
met from different sources on each type of institution. More than 70 per cent of 
the expenditure on colleges for agriculture, medicine, physical education, 
teachers’ training, veterinary science and other (unclassified) was met from, 
government funds, while more than three-fourth of the expenditure on colleges 
for commerce, forestry and law was met from fees. 

The average annual cost per pupil in all types of professional and technical 
colleges taken together decreased from Rs. 726-8 to Rs. 710-4. It varied from 
Rs. 163-4toRs, 1,636 in different States/Territories. 

Output 

The number of students declared eligible for professional degrees (and equi- 
valent diplomas) rose from 41,048 (including 4,636 girls) to 43,994 (including 
5,259 girls) during the year. Last throe columns of tabic XCIII give comparative 
details of out-put in the various professions/subjects. The largest was in 
teachers’ training. 

A breif account of each type of professional and technical college exce])t 
teachers’ training is given below: 

Agricultural Colleges 

Though the number of agricultural colleges did not undergo any change, 
the total number of pupils in all these colleges, university teaching departments, 
and attached classes increased to 9,304 (9,242 boys and 62 girls) from 7,051 
(7,013 boys and 38 girls). This increase in enrolment was shared by all the States/ 
Territories except West Bengal and Delhi, where slight decrease in the number of 
pupils was noticed. The total expenditure on agricultural colleges alone amount- 
ed to Rs. 75,05,276 as against Rs. 67,98,212 in the previous year. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the expenditure was met from government funds and the 
rest sliared by fees and other sources. The average annual cost per pupil came 
down this year to Rs. 1,173-4 from Rs. 1,283-9 due to rise in enrolment. The 
number of students who qualified for the award of Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees (or equivalent diplomas) was 1,345 (including 4 girls) and 197 respective- 

ly- 

Table XCV gives detailed statistics of agricultural colleges, enrolment, 
expenditure, etc. in different States/Territories. 
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The following all-India institutions provided jEaoiiitiea for research in 
various branches of agriculture: — ' 

Agricultiire 

1. The Indian Agricultural Besearch Institute, New Delhi. 

2. Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi. 

3. Rice Research Institute, Cuttack. 

4. Central Potato Research Institute, Patna. 

5. Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

6. Sugarcane Breeding Institute, Coimbatore. 

7. Central Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu. 

8. Indian Institute of Sugarcane Research (Badhark), Lucknow. 

9. Tocklai Experimental Station, Cimiamara, (Assam). 

10. Central Coconut Research Station, Kasaragod, South Kanara 

(Madras). 

11. Central Coconut Research Station, Kayangulam (Madras). 

12. Jute Agricultural Research Institute, Barrackpore. 

Dairy Besearch 

Indian Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore. 

Pisciculture and Sericulture 

1. Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Manirampur (West 

Bengal). 

2. Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapara (Madras). 

3. Deep Sea Fishing Station, Bombay. 

4. Central Sericultural Research Station, Berhampore. 

Commerce Colleges 

With the addition of three college in Bombay, one in each of the States 
of Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh and with the decrease of one in 
Rajasthan, the total number of commerce colleges increased to 33 from 28 in 
the previous year. Of these, six were under the management of government and 
the rest under private bodies. The number of pupils in these colleges, university 
departments and attached classes rose from 61,303 (60,861 boys and 442 girls) 
to 63,206 (62,712 boys and 494 girls). The total direct expenditure on these 
colleges rose from Rs. 31,84,311 to Rs. 39,43,338, of which more than 76 per 
cent was met from fees, about 16 per cent from government funds, and the 
rest from endowment and other sources. The average annual cost per pupil 
was Re. 189*2 as against Rs. 179*0 in the preceding year. 



liable Xcnr— Statistics o{ Piofesskmal and Teohnical Ciolleges by States 
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Rajasthan . . j 15 , 19 i 8,220 | 9,315 ; 137 197 I 23,84,426 297^0,279 71*5 0*0 17*9 8*8 
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Table XCV— Statistics bf Agricultural Collies 
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Uttar Pradesh . . .| 2 2,520 15 2,535 j 10,69,353 1,053*5 | 389 | i 389 1 124 j 
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^bte XCVt— Statistics of Commerce Colleges 
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Tatle XCVn — Statistics of Engineering College 
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* Exelltdes university teaching flepartmente. 

+ Tnclu<le=« enrolme^^t in nuiveMsty teachini? department^. 
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Table XCVI gives detailed statistics of the commerce colleges in diiBferent 
States/Territones, 

Engiiieefiiig 

During the year the total number of engineering colleges increased by 3 to 
50 despite the closure of the College of Aeronautical Engineering, Dum Dum, 
Calcutta. The increase in the number of these colleges was shared by the States 
of Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa. Of these colleges, 26 were gov- 
ernment and the rest private. Besides these colleges, the teaching departments 
of Aligarh, Annamalai, Banaras, and Utkal universities, the University of Roor- 
kee and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore in Mysore State also provided 
facilities in engineering education. 

The total number of pupils in degree and equivalent diploma courses in all 
these engineering colleges, university teaching departments, universities 
research and all-India institutes, etc. increased from 19,131 (19,103 boys and 28 
girls) to 26,433 (including 63 girls). The total direct expenditure on these 
engineering colleges alone amounted to Rs. 2,36,91,771 as against Rs. 2,28,30,819 
in the previous year. Approximately 66 per cent of this exj)enditure vras met 
from government funds, 27-3 per cent from fees and the rest from endowments 
and other sources. The average annual cost per pupil in these engineering colleges 
came down to Rs. 814*8 during this year from Rs. 969*2 in the previous year. 

Details about the number of these colleges, enrolment in the degree 
and equivalent diploma courses, expenditure, etc. are given in table XCVII. 

Forestry 

There was no change in the number of these colleges during the year. All the 
three colleges (one in Madrasand2inUttarPradesh) were managed by Govern- 
ment. The total enrolment in these colleges was 512 (all boys) as against 427 in 
the previous year, and the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 7, ^,481 wliich 
exceeded last year’s expenditure by Rs. 1,01,777. About 80 per cent of this expen- 
diture was set from foes and the rest from Government funds. The average annual 
cost per pupil decreased to Rs. 1 ,036 * 4 from Rs.l ,739 * 7 in the preceding year. 

Table XCVITI gives detailed statistics about these colleges, together 
with the number of students who were declared successful in the Forest Rangers 
and Superior Forest Officers’ examinations. 


Table XCVm— Statistics of Colleges for Forestry 
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Law College 

The opening of one law college each in Orissa and Mysore increased the 
number of law colleges to 31 during the year. Government managed seven 
colleges, and private bodies the rest. Facilities for studies in Law were available 
in teachmg departments of some of the universities and in the attached classes 
in some of the arts and science colleges. The total number of pupils studying 
for law was 22,598 (including 481 girls) as compared to 20,817 (including 425 
girls) in the year 1956-57. 

The total direct expenditure on law colleges increased to Rs. 20,41,205 by 
Rs. 2,60,225. Ninety-two per cent of the expenditure was met from fees alone, 6 
per cent from government funds and 3 per cent from other sources. The average 
annual cost per pupil came to Rs. 153-4 as against Rs. 150-4 in the previous 
year. 

Detailed statistics of these colleges in different States/Territories are given 
in table XCIX. 

Medical Colleges 

The total number of medical colleges increased by 7 during the year. The 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Rajasthaii 
reported an increase of one college each. In Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
there was an increase of 2 colleges each. Due to the reclassification of two 
Ayurvedic colleges as schools, the number of colleges in Bombay decreased 
to 19 during the year. Of the total 106 medical colleges, 58 were managed by 
government, 3 by municipal boards and 45 by private bodies. Some universities 
had provision for degree courses in medicine in their teaching departments. 
The total number of students receiving medical education in the colleges and 
teachmg departments of universities rose to 30,317 (25,072 boys and 5,245 girls) 
from 27,289 (including 4,577 girls) in the year 1956-57. The total direct expendi- 
ture on medical colleges was Rs. 3,32,71,580 as compared to Rs. 2,83,93,554 in 
the previous year. Government’s share of it was about 71 per cent, local 
boards 2-4 per cent, fees 19 per cent, endowments and other sources 7-6 per 
cent. The average annual cost per scholar amounted to Rs. 1,175-0, as against 
Rs. 1,095-5 in the preceding year. 4,014 students (including 706 girls) were 
declared eligible for the award of degrees (both graduate and post-graduate) 
and equivalent diplomas. 

In table C State-wise details of medical colleges, enrolment, output, etc. are 
given. 

The following all-India institutions provided facilities for training and 
research in medicine and public health: — 

(i) All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

{ii) Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta. 

(Hi) Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

(iv) Malaria Institute of India, Delhi. 

(v) Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay. 

(vi) Central Institute for Research in Indigenous systems of Medicine, 
Jamnagar. 

(vii) Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor. 

\vii) Central Drugs Research Institute, Lucknow. 




*Sxeludeei University teftching department and attached classes of arts and science colleges. 
/^dndea^nrolBient in university teaching d^iartments and attached classes. 
HB5M0HofEducation — 21 





















ICaUe Cl — Statisticii of MMical Colleges 
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^Excludes university teaching departments, 
tincludes enrolment in university teaching departments. 



Table Cl— Statistics of Colleges for Physical Education 
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CoUegas for Pbjaieal EdocatioB 

With the opening of Bani Lakshmibai College of Physical Education in th« 
State of Madhya Pradesh and one college each in the States of Kerala, Bajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh, the number of these colleges rose from 10 in the previona 
year to 14. Of these, 9 colleges were managed by Government and 6 by private 
bodies. The enrolment increased by 173 to 661 including 116 women students. 
The total direct expenditure on these institutions amounted to Bs. 6,63,086. 
The corresponding expenditure for 1966-67 was Bs. 4,71,500. The average 
aimual cost per pupil rose to Bs. 609 ‘6 from Bs. 563*3 in the previous year. 
Two hundred and forty-nine men and 56 women qualified themselves for the 
award of diploma. 

State-wise details are given in Table Cl. 

Colleges for Technology 

No change in the number of these colleges or their management was re- 
ported during the year. However, the total number of students studying for the 
courses leading to the award of degrees or equivalent diplomas in these colleges 
and in the teaching departments of the universities of Andhra, Annamalai, 
Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Osmania, Punjab and in the three all- 
India research institutions viz., Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Kanpur, and Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, increased to 2,958 (including 9 girls) from 2,774 (including 
seven girls) in the previous year. The total direct expenditure on these colleges 
increased to Bs. 11,69,465 from Bs. 11,17,356. The expenditure was met from 
government funds, fees, endowments and other sources approximately in the 
ratio of 59 : 12 : 10 : 19. The average annual cost per pupil worked out to 
Bs. 1,322 • 9. The number of students declared successful for the award of degrees 
and equivalent diplomas was 673 (653 graduate standard and the rest past- 
graduate standard). 

Colleges for Veterinary Science 

The number of these colleges remained at 14, as before. All the colleges wei 
managed by government except one in Andhra Pradesh which was under tl 
management of Osmania University. The number of pupils on rolls in all tl 
colleges rose from 4,659 to 4,832 (including 29 girls). The total expenditure o 
these institutions amoimted to Bs. 41,13,198 as compared to Es. 39,60,685 i 
the year 1956-57. Of the total direct expenditure, roughly 82 per cent was ni( 
from government funds, 14 per cent from fees and the rest from other sourcei 
The average annual cost per pupil came down to Bs. 851*8from Es. 822*9intl 
previous year. The number of students qualified for the award of graduate an 
post-graduate degrees was 574 (including three girls) and six respectively. 

State-wise details of these colleges are given in Table CIII. 

In addition to these veterinary colleges, the two premier research instit 
tions in this field at Mukteshwar and Izatnagar continued to provide faciliti 
for research in the main departments of Pathology and Bacteriology; Biolc 
gical products, Animal Nutrition and Animal Husbandly, Poultry Bcsearcl 
Animal Genetics and Parasitology. During the year, 138 students were declai^ 
eligible for the award of post-graduate diplomas (Associateship, Membershij 
Associate Membership) of ^e institutes. 



Table CO — Statisti<» ol Colleges for Technology 
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* teaShiDg departments. 

^ Includes emolument in uniirersil^ teaching departmmite. 
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OUier OoQeges ’ 

During the year, there were three such colleges — the Co-operative Trauxing 
College at Poona, Sir J, J. School of Art, Bombay and Dairy Science Institute at 
Kamal (Punjab). Besides these colleges, facilities for subjects like fisheries, 
dairy science and co-operative training were available in classes attached to 
institutions cqyered before. Details about these institutions, together with en- 
rolment in the subjects not dealt with in the preceding paragraphs are given 
below: — 


Statistics of CktUeges for Othor (Undassifled) Subieots 
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* Includes enrolment of attached classes. 

*(• Represents Co-operative Training. 

J Represents Dairy S<iienPe the onroin en', of which has been ii eluded under A;;iienltu:e 

§ Represents Fisheries. 






CHAPtER It 
SOdftL EDtRJATHMT 

The year 1957-58 witnessed consolidation and ezpanraon in^ocial education. 
A brief account of the important activities of the Central Government in this 
field is given below : — 

1. The scheme of coordinating the Social education activities of the State 
Education Departnients and the Social Education Organisbre’ Training Centres 
in the community project areas was continued during the year. Forty-seven 
District Social Education Oi^nisers out of the sanctioned strength of 117 
were appointed by the State Education Departments. Central assistance for the 
implementation of this scheme was 50 per cent of their salaries and allowances, 

2. The Grovemment of India approved the States’ schemes of Social educa- 
tion and library development included in their Educational Development Pro- 
grammes for 1957-58 and met 50 per cent of the expenditure. 

3. Under the scheme of financial assistance to recognised voluntary ^ial 
educational organisations, grants totalling Bs. 5,48,000 out of a provision of 
Rs. 7 • 2 lakhs for 1957-58, were sanctioned. 

4. The Advisory Committee for Libraries appointed to advise the Govern- 
ment of India on the expansion of library service in the country started func- 
tioning during the year. The Conunittee was to survey the existing conditions 
of libraries in India and submit its recommendations to the Government on its 
future library policy. The Committee finalised the procedure it would adopt in 
its work as well as the questionnaire to be circulated amongst the State Govern- 
ments, libraries and other organisations. 

5. The National Fundamental Centre which was set up by the Government 
of India under the Ministry of Education in May, 1956 to serve as a national 
centre for training, research and evaluation and to provide leadership in the 
field of Social education, started its full progranune of activities. During the year, 
almost all staff appomtments had been made and equipment obtained locally 
and through the Technical Cooperation Mission. Arrangements for traming th( 
first batch of District Social Education Organisers fimm States firom April, 195f 
were completed. During the year, two UNESCO ejq)erts— one in Researct 
and Evaluation and the other in Audio-Visual Aids joined the Centre. Plans foi 
research to be taken up by the Centre were prepared by the Research anc 
Evaluation expert. The Centre also served as the clearing house of ideas and 
information pertaining to Social education. 

6. Under the Central schemes of Social education, preliminary work to- 
wards the following schemes was in progress: — 

(i) Institute of library science for imparting training in librarianship 
etc., 

{u) Ev^ng institutes for workers’ education and 
(m) Social education in urban areas. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 

1957- SS 



ADULTS ADULTS 

ON ROLLS MADE LITERATE 

MEN 10,58.912 MEN 4.64.031 

WOMEN... 1.47.7 1 8 WOMEN 55.187 


EXPENDITURE 
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It was ppposed to set up a pilot Workers’ Institute in a city with a? 
large population to explore the potentialities of social education work amongst* 
labourers. For effecliive organisation of Social education in urban areas, 8 Coordi- 
nating Councils were proposed to be set up in important cities with a provision of 
Ra. 24r lakhs. The scheme was referred to State Governments for their comments J 

7. The Research, Training and Production Centre of Jamia Millia, Islaniia 
prepared 12 specimen books for neo-literates. The project, sponsored by Go- 
vernment of India, was completed in 1957 at a cost of about Rs. 40,000. 

8. Another project undertaken by the Government of India in July, 1957 
was a scheme of researcli in the syllabus, text-books, etc. for Adult schools, at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 2,18,600. The scheme which would last for about 3 
years was being executed by the Research, Training and Production Centre of 
Jamia Millia, Islamia. 

9. The production of literature for neo-literates and children in different 
regional languages received increased impetus through various prize competi- 
tions held by the Ministry of Education, through award of prizes to authors of 
the best books in all languages and through the purchase of 1,500 copies of every 
prize- winning book for neo-literates and 2,000 copies of every prize- winning 
book for children of the previous years’ competition. The books purchased were 
distributed free of cost to schools, libraries, children’s libraries, social education 
centres in Community Projects and National Extension Service Blocks, etc.,, 
through State Governments. In the fourth competition for books for neo- 
literates held during the year, 40 prizes of Rs. 500 each were awarded to authors' 
in various Indian regional languages in consultation with the Popular Literature 
Committee. Authors of the I est five of these books were given an additional 
award of Rs. 500 each. A Children’s Literature Committee was set up to 
assist in the competent assessment of prize books for children and encourage- 
ment of literature for children for two years. 22 prizes were awarded on the 
basis of the third competition held in literature for children. 

10. The scheme of organising literary workshops (sahitya rachaualayas)' 
for training authors in the technique of writing books for neo-literates and 
children continued daring the year. Government of India sanctioned eight 
literary workshops —four for training authors in the technique of writing for neo- 
literates and 4 for children — ^the former to be organised in Bombay, Kerala^ 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and the latter in Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa,. 
Punjab and Rajasthan. The estimated cost of each workshop was Rs. 11,000. 

11 . Under the scheme for the production of model books for adults especial- 
ly of low reading ability, the second edition of 10,000 copies first volume of 
‘Gyap Sarover’—a popular encyclopedia in Hindi providing easy and pleasant 
reading on diverse topics of interest to men, women and children-— was 
brought out. 

Another encyclopedia for persons of a higher level of literacy, published’ 
by M/s Viswa Bharati, Lucknow in Hindi b 10 volumes, was subsidised by 
Government of India. 
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12. The scheme for the production of model books for chMren was conti- 
nued. Besides, ‘Baun ^ Ki Eheti’ which was published earlier, two mo^e books 
'Bharat Ke Jahaz’ and "Anokha Janwar' were brought oxit. The manuscript of 
'Golden Plough’ was approved during the year. Manuscript of SStory of Life’ and 
16 entries in a prise competition for the best 'History of India’ were received for 
the award of Rs. 5,000 to the best author. 

13. To encourage private agencies to produce suitable literature for chil- 
dren, the Ministry of Education invited the cooperation of Indian publishers 
for printing and publishing Hindi translation of five books each of foreign 
classics series and Biology series. A publishing concern of Banaras was selected 
for publishing 6,000 copies of each of the foreign classics. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion undertook to subsidize the price of these books to the extent of one-third of 
their cost and purchase 2,000 copies of each of these five books for free distri- 
bution to schools, libraries, etc. through State Governments. 

14. Under the scheme of encouraging production of social education 
literature in Hindi through the purchase of copies of outstanding books in this 
field, social education literature costing about 1*2 lakhs was bought by the\ 
Ministry of Education for distribution to educational centres and libraries. The 
.‘State Governments shared 50 per cent of cost of books, while the balance plus 
the cost of packing and p stage were borne by the Government of India. 

15. In order to provide suitable literature to guide social education workers 
professionally, the Ministry of Education announced a prize scheme under which 
manuscripts on five selected topics were invited by 30th June, 1957 for the award 
of prize of Rs. 250 each for the best manuscripts. 

16. A scheme costing Rs. 1.546 lakhs submitted by the Hindustan Culture 
^Society, Allahabad, for producing eight graded books for neo-literates was app- 
roved by the Government of India and the Society was entrusted with the work 
in July, 1957, Two instalments of Rs. 26,000 each were sanctioned towards this 
project. Work on preparation of lessons for books I and II had reached an advan- 
‘Ced stage. 


17. The National Book Trust established on 1st August, 1957 to make 
available to the people a large volume of good literature at moderate prices, 
: started functioning and drew up its programme of publications with a budget 

p provision of Rs. 2 kkhs for 1967-58. 

18. A Children’s Book Trust was j.et up to enlarge facilities for producing 
books for children in different languages. Unlike the National Book Trust, it was 
.a private registered body. The Cfoverainent of India advanced a loan of Rs. 7 
dakhs, repayaWe in t^ equal annual instalments, to the Trust for setting up its 
press and accommodation. 

19. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Sixth Development Com- 
^mksioners’ Conference held at Mussoorie in April, 1967, under the auspices of the 
Ministry <rf Comnnmity Developmcsnt, a Rural Mucatiop. Committee ^onj^ating 
^o£ the represwtatives of the Ministries of Community Dev^opment,, Food and 
.Agriculture and Education was appointed in January, 1958 to examine the 
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f unctiomzig, aiim and obj^ives of jaata colleges, rural institiuike^ manjari 
schools and basic agricultural schools. The terms of ref^enoe of the Cbtemittee 
were: — 

(а) To ezamiUe the objectives of the institutions in question and to 
recommend any modifications in the same. 

(б) To i ndicate broadly the lines on which the syllabi of these institutions 
shon d be remodelled, so that the objectives of the institutions are 
achieved and duplication of effcrt is avoided . 

T> suggest modifications for any improvement in these institutions 
iiM)luding the objectives so that the output from any of these insti- 
tutions is not in excess of the requirements. 

The Committee visited and discussed problems with the staflf of the institu- 
tions, the ofl5.cials of the State Governments, and non-officials intimately inter- 
ested in them. 

20. The activities of the Adult Literature and Children’s Sections of the 
Central Educational Library were continued during the year. The Adult Litera- 
ture Section registered 1,720 borrowers during the period under review bringing 
the total to 6,200 from 4,366 and circulated 55,200 volumes. 90,746 Central 
Government employees used the library reading room. 

The Children’s Section, besides issuing books, prepared 23 bibliographies 
in English and Hindi and evaluated 97 Hindi Books for inclusion in the ‘Central 
Education Library Literature Notes’. It participated in exhibitions of children’s 
books and a Science seminar. 

Audio-Visual Education 

21. Audio-Visual education was introduced in certain teachers’ training 
colleges as a subject. 

22. Steps were taken to establish a National Institute for Audio-Visual 
Education at New Delhi for training teachers in Audio-Visual education with 
the CO operation of Technical Cooperation Mission. A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs 
was made for the purpose. Of the three Audio-Visual U.S. experts to be recruit- 
ed by T,C.M. in consultation with the Government of India, one expert joined as 
Generalist. During the year, a sum of Rs. 60,000 was provided for the project. 

The estimated cost of construction of the Building for the National Insti- 
tute of Audio-Visual Education came to Rs. 7,06,800. 

23. On the recommendation of the National Board of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, the first issue of the Audio-Visual Journal was brought out in April, 
1967 to foster interest in the use of audio-visual techniques and to serve as a 
forum for teachers and social education workers. 

24. A two-day Regional Audio-Visual Convention of the members of 
Central Film Library was organised on August 3 and 4, 1967 at New Delhi 
to stimulate teachers’ interest in the use of Audio-Visual aids in schools, the^ 
Convention attended by 33 teacher-delegates and many observers was the first 
of its kind organised in India. It was responsible for the formatiap, of an Audio- 
visual So^ty in Delhi and for Quoting the idea of orgazdsii^ SitnUar Oonvention 
in other States. An audio-y^ual exhiUtipn was aleo orgaxni^ on the oocarion. 
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26. Under the programme for the production of educational films, two 
films — (i) Jamia Millia and {ii) the Climate of India were completed and the 
following films were under preparation (i) Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 
lit) Birds of India {in) Quiz films and (iv) the Teaching of Elementary Mathema- 
tics. 


26. Under the programme of production of Visual Aids, the Unit for the 
Production of Visual Aids prepared two charts entitled ‘Four R’s of Audio- 
Visual Programme’ and ‘Seven Ingredients of a Good Lesson’ and printed 
10,000 copies of each for sale. A folder entitled ‘Care of 16 mm Films’ was also 
produced for the benefit of members of the Central Film Library. 163 copies of 
the filmstrip ‘Organisation of Clubs’ and 'Education for Life’ were made 
available free of cost to the Directors of Public Instruction and Development 
Commissioners in States. 

27. At the request of the Ministry of Education, the Director-General, 

All India Radio, set up a six-member Advisory Committee to advise the Go^ 
vemment of India on the production of gramophone records for use in secondary 
schools. \ 

28. The 33 mm filmstrip projector, designed and completed by the Ord- 
nance Factory, Dehra Dun, for use in schools/institutions in pursuance of the 
jecommendations of the National Board for Audio-Visual Education, was pre- 
viewed in the Ministry of Education for mass production. 

29. With the object of implementing the recommendation of the National 
Board of Audio-Visual Education in India regarding the work of translation 
of the teaching notes of filmstrips into Hindi, a translation unit was set up in the 
Ministry of Education which obtained permission from foreign producers of 
filmstrips for translation of their standard teaching notes on filmstrips into 
Hindi. Teaching notes of 13 fiilmstrips were translated during the year. 

30. Films acquired from the countries of Malaya, Indonesia, Czechoslovakia 
and Canada were previewed with a view to considering the possibility of acquir- 
ing them on the basis of exchange of negatives. Films already acquired from the 
National Film Board of Canada under this project were being dubbed in Hindi 

the Films Division, Bombay. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
were requested to draw up estimates for the project. A sum of Rs. 25,000 was 
provided for this during the year. 

31. For the purchase of films, filmstrips, fidm equipment and other audio- 
visual aids for the Central Films Library, a sum of Rs. 69,000 was provided. 
fiOO films, 40 filmstrips and some equipment were added to the library. The 
Preview Committee held 30 meetings, and 149 films and 142 dia-maps and slides 
were previewed. The library enrolled 136 members bringing the total to 1,126. 
As many as 7,764 films and 20 filmstrips were issued to member institutions. 
Reprints of an article ‘How to Make Cla^ Room Diorama^ by B. Hughes were 
distributed to members of Central Films Library and abo to State governments 
to acquaint teachers with the latest development in Audio-Visual education, 
fiimiliily, copies of a pamphlet entitled ‘Printing by Silk Screen’ were made 
available to the Directors of Public Instruction and Developmwt Ck^mmisinoners 
in States. Three outstanding films 'CMdreu of Hiroshima’, ‘Beneath the Sevw 
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Seas’ wd ‘HeQo Elephant’ were acquired for audienoe engaged in tiie pro* 
xootm of film appreciation and also for the Research and Brferenoe See^ion of 
the Central Films Library. 

The Mobile Cinema Unit attached to Central Film Library, during this 
year, confined its activities to conducting film shows in educational institutions 
only to demonstrate the proper use of sudio*visua] aids for class-room teaching. 
It organised 300 film shows and 45 preview meetings. The unit also undertook 
a project of assessing and evaluating the usefubiess of films in education with 
the object of guiding the members of Central Films Library in the proper use of 
films and showed some specially selected films, 

A sum of Rs. 4,000 was provided for the maintenance of the Mobile Cinema 
Unit. 

32. The UNESCO Travelling Library on Audio-Visual Education which 
was received by the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research in December, 
1956 was loaned to the social education organisers’ training centres at Nilokheri, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Sriniketan and Delhi. 

33. For the implementation of the Central Audio-Visual schemes during 
1957-58, a sum of Rs. 1*5 lakhs was provided. Besides, the Central Ministry of 
Education paid a sum of Rs. 5 ’78 lakhs to State governments and Union 
Territories as Central assistance for the implementation of eight schemes started 
during the previous year. 

34. December 1, 1957 was observed as the AU-India Social Education Day 
throughout the country and due publicity was given to social education pro- 
grammes. Besides, exhibitions and film shows were organised. 

Main Oevelc^anents 

A brief account of the progress achieved in the field of Social education in 
different States and Union Territories is given below: 

Andhra Pradesh 

Schools were supplied with continuation reading material to facilitate the 
neo-literates to improve their knowledge. 

The two adult education mobile units and the mobile audio-visual educatbn 
van organised 686 propaganda lectures and 180 educational film shows for illi- 
terate audiences. Under the scheme of training teachers in adult literacy schools 
in Andhra area, 105 elementary school teachers underwent intensive training in 
Adult education methods during the year. 

To make Adult education a success, and train the teachers of adult schools, 
a scheme of ‘Training of Social Education Workers’ was sanctioned in January, 
1958 under the Second Five Year Plan in Tdrargana area. 85 candidates pwrtici- 
pated in the tmining course held in March, 1958. A social education exhibition 
was organised in January, 1958 in Eothagudem m coimection with the celebra- 
tion of Health Week. 

The Janta CoU^, Domakonda conducted 3 courses, each of 14 weeks’ 
duration. A monthly stipend of Rs. 25 was sanctitmed to each trainee. 74 
village youths received tnuning during the year. 
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Uikder the Five Year Plan Sohemes, tke Begional and Diateiot 

libraries in Andbxa end Tetengana areas wett given grants of Beu 34»6Q5 and 
Bs. 1 * 05 lakhs respectively for expanding library facilities. Audiovisual educa- 
tion equipment costing Bs. 16,460 was supplied to Central Films library in 
Andhra area end of Ita* 3^8 thousands to some of the high schools in Telengana 
area. A Vocabulary Besearch Unit established at Bajahmundry, during the j^ear 
1956-57, was included in the plan schemes of the year under review. 

The Audio-Visual education scheme was extended to Telengana area 
during the year under report. Thirty schools were supplied with radio sets and 15 
schools with tape recorders. In Andhra area, SO schools were supplied with radio 
sets on grants basis. 

1,004 filmshows and 324 filmstrip shows were shown in schools. Seminars 
on Audio-Visual education were organised in all the 15 educational districts 
in the Andhra area and eisdiibitions of audio-visual aids prepared by pupils and 
teachers were held and prizes awarded to the best exhibits. 

In the three training courses conducted in Audio-Visual education, W 
teachers were trained. \ 

Assam 

Under the scheme for expansion of library movement, the seven district 
libraries selected a number of ‘Deposits Centres’ from amongst the village libra- 
ries aided by the Department for circulation of books. An amount of Rs. 34,424 
was given to 716 rural libraries as book grants and 10,936 additional books were 
distributed free to these libraries by the Department of Education. 

Under the programme for education of adults, instruction in the three R’s 
and fundamentals of health, hygiene, economic development through spare time 
activities, improved agriculture, citizenship, culture and recreation was impart- 
ed to adults. Volimtary organisations conducting adult education centres 
were supplied materials for the literacy classes as well as follow-up literature 
free of cost. 

Two model community centres were established during the year for the 
spread of literacy and improvement of health and hygiene. 

During the year, an intensive programme for the training of social educa- 
tional workers was undertaken. 18 such trainings camps were organised. At 
these camps, mostly residential, 565 workers (mostly primary school teachers) 
were given training in the subjects and practical social work and recreational 
programmes were undertaken with the cooperation of local people. 

Special book exhibition was organised at Gauhati in collaboration with the 
District Library, Oauhati. 

The bimonthly journal ‘Jauasikasha’ meant mainly for the neo-literates 
was distributed free to the adult education centres. t 

(kte more mobile imib waa added to the alxeady e^tmg oq^ o&it i,n 
audio-viaual edacati<»i section. 172 film shows wi»cO organised bj.ijhom. 
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Bihar 

The State government sanctioned a sum of Rs. 3,23,520 for continuance 
of the 337 social education centres opened previously under the scheme for pro- 
viding relief to educated unemployed. The scheme for the establishment of a 
film library at Patna was approved and a sum of Rs. 25,000 was sanctioned for 
distributing radio sets in 100 non-government high schools. 

Bpmbay 

Social education continued to be well organised in the erstwhile Bombay 
State under city social education committees at Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Jalgaon, and under two regional social committees in the 
remaining areas of the State, one each for the two linguistic regions of Maharash- 
tra and Gujarat. The committees were paid grants at 50 per cent of their 
approved expenditure. In the community development projects and nationa 
extension service blocks, the development of Social education was the special 
responsibility of the Project and Block Development Officers, and special staff 
and funds were provided for the purpose. In other areas, Social education was 
left to the control of Education Department. In Saurashtra, social education 
activities were pursued by the Education and Development Departments. 
Agencies like Maldhari Sangh and Backward Class Board also carried on this 
work. In Vidharbha region, the Social Welfare Department and the Development 
Department dealt with Social education. In Marathwada and Kutch areas, the 
community develo})ment projects and national extension service blocks and 
Education Departments looked after the spread of social education. In Kutch, 
two more agencies — Social Welfare Department and District Local Boards — 
conducted adult centres. 

The Bombay City Social Education Committee continued to publish the 
news sheet 'Saksharata Deep’ and monthly inagazincs were published in regional 
languages by the regional social education committees. The Urdu fortnightly 
‘Raliber’ was published Ijy a [)rivate agency subsidised by the Department. 
Under the scheme of production of social education literatui*e for neo-literates, 6 
books were published by the regional social education committee during the 
year, bringing the total of such books published so far to 75. A literary workshop 
for training writers in the technique of writing for neo-literates and a writers’ 
camp were organised at Umbharat (District Surat) and at Alanda (District 
Poona) respectively. 

Tlic mobile library system, sponsored by the regional social education 
committee for Guajrat, was working well. 59,810 new books, suitable for neo- 
literates, were purchased at a cost of Rs. 21 ,080 * 41 nP. The scheme of integrat- 
ed library service was continued during the year at a cost of Rs. 10,460 and 
57,594 books were circulated. The class circulating libraries, area libraries and 
central libraries started by the Bombay City Social Education Committee 
continued their activities during the year. 186 books were added to the central 
library. There were six area libraries with about 700 books. 

M/ B2 49Mof E .1 u cat ion — 22 
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Under the scheme to train social education workers, S5 short courses of a 
fortnight’s duration were organised, in which 807 social education workers 
were train^ at a total cost of Rs. 19.536. Besides, a short-term training 
course m Education of 6 months’ duration was organised at the Graduates’ 
Basic Training Centre, Amravati in which 20 social education organisers were 
trained. A number of courses and camps were also organised for social education 
workers in the community development projects and national extension 
service blocks. A handbook for social education workers viz. ‘Suggestions to 
Teachers in Social Education’ was prepared durmg the year. Semin^ on ‘Edu- 
cation and Social Education’ were organised at Baroda, Surat, Kolhapur Buldh- 
na and Parbhani in May, 1967 for social education organisers, ’depart- 
mental officers, mspecting officers, and a seminar was organised at Nagpur frdm 
15th November, 1967 for State level officers. The national level semmar held 
at Gwalior from 30th November, 1957 to 2nd December, 1957 was attended by 
the Director of Education. The divisional conferences of social education 
organisers of 3 days’ duration each were organised at Satara, Nasik, Baroda, 
Rajkot, Parbhani and Akola during December, 1957 to March, 1968. | 

The other general social education programmes such as cultural programmes, 
visual aids, film shows, radio talks, celebration and observance of natibnai 
days, etc., were continued during the year. 7,285 film shows, 1,086 filmstrip 
shows and 96 magic lantern shows were arranged. Two short-term courses for 
visual education were conducted for the benefit of 72 secondary school teachers 
and a short course in Audio-Visual education was arranged for 28 gramsevaks 
and gramsevikas deputed for handicrafts training by Central Sodal Welfare 
Board from 14 states. Two exhibitions were also organised during the year in 
Vidharbha. Programmes were also presented by Kalapathaks. 

In Saurashtra, 823 new Yovth Mandals were started. 

In order to give instructions to women in subjects like child care, simple arts 
and crafts. Government continued the scheme of Matru Vikas centres in Bombay, 
Poona and Sholapur under the respective city social education committees on 
50 per cent grant-in-aid basis. . 

For eradicating untouchability and providing healthy recreation combined 
with instruction, five new Sanskar kendras were opened during the year brinmne 
the total to 39. 

Under the scheme for opening community-cum-recreation centres for 
Vimukta Jatis, three kendras were functioning during the year. 

The pilot project ‘Farm Forum’, launched by the All India Radio with the 
help of UNESCO to unpart useful information to agriculturists, was continued 
as apermanent feature of Poona Station. A Farm Advisory Committee was set up 
for the purpose with the Director of Education as one of the members. Besides 
agnculturai topics, subjects like health, sanitation, education, cooperation, 
etc. were also discussed at these Forums. 

Kerala 

To economise expenditure and promote better coordination of work, th< 
Government decided to abolish the separate social education wing and to in- 
tegrate it with the Education Department at the State and dktriet levels. Undei 
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the orientation training programmes for primary school teachers, six orientation 
trainii^ camps, of one month’s duration each, were organised and 291 teadhers 
were trained. Activities like youth festival, labour and social service camps, tours 
and hikes under the youth welfare programmes were organised by the social 
educational wing. 

221 educational film shows were arranged by the two audio-visual units of 
the social educational wing. Special shows were also conducted on request from 
institutions and in seminars and conferences. It was decided to set up a Central 
films library and preliminary steps were taken to form four district film libraries 
attached with mobile units. 

Kadhya Pradesh 

- Social educational schemes received further fillip during the year with the 
starting of circulating libraries, free supply of literature, installation of radio 
sets, organisation of cinema shows, etc. About 1,600 film shows were arranged. 
Booklets and folders on subjects of rural and general interest were produced. 
A monthly wall news-paper called ‘Samachar’ and a quarterly magazine 
Deepak’ were brought out. 

An exhibition miit was set up in each district and in each divisional head- 
quarter to spot-light the progress made in the field of panchayats, social educa- 
tion and social welfare. 

The kala pathaks, already existing in Mahakoshal, were further strengthen- 
ed. Four kala pathak luiits were started in the Vindhya Pradesh area during 
the year. 

Madras 

Tlie modified scheme of Social education continued satisfactorily during 
the year. The scheme which was introduced during the year 1954-56, was res- 
tricted to the age-group 8 — 18, and was confined to the national extension ser- 
vice and community project areas. The course was spread over 3 years. 60 
adult literacy schools were opened during the year. Two training schools for 
the training of teachers for these schools were started, one at Tirukhallikundram 
and the other at Tirumangalam. Six courses of training in adult education 
methods were conducted in each of the training schools and 480 teachers were 
trained. 

Under the scheme for the production of social education literature for neo- 
literates, an expenditure of Ks, 22 thousands was incurred during the year and 
50 books were approved for publication. 

The two adult education mobile xmits conducted 265 film shows during the 
year. Films and filmstrips for Es. 15,000 were purchased for the film library. 

Mysore 

Under the control of the Mysore State Adult Education Council in the erst- 
yihjh Mysore state and Hyderabad and Madras Karnatak areas, the various 
schemes of Social education were undertaken and continued. A new Vidya- 
peetha was started at Shiva^^^gudda in Maudya District for rural leadership 
and cottage industries. The council started 34 new libraries during the year. 

Three more mobile units were added to the existing 4 for increasing the 
facilities of visual education at vidyapeethas with a generoms aid from the 
flovernment of India. 
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Oriasa 

Construction of buildings for the opening of a Janta College at Angul was 
taken up during the year. 

For the production of social education literature for adults and for litorac] 
as well as follow-up studies, the post of the Production Officer and Writer-cum 
Translator was continued. Eight books were brought out and distributed U 
national extension service and community development blocks. 2(},00( 
copies of a primer in Oriya were printed. 12,000 copies of two new posters oi 
‘Manure/ and ‘Kalasi’ were pi iiited and distributed to blocks. 

A new set of rules for giving grants-iii-aid was prepared by Governmeiil 
and grants of Rs. 1,00,000 were distributed to village libraries. 745 libraries 
were given grants to the extent of 75 per cent during the year under report 
The integrated library service at Angul continued to function satisfactorily 

A children’s literature committee was constituted by Grovermnent. 

For the preparation and purchase of audio-visual aids grants were ^iver 
to training schools and colleges. 

The mobile film unit organised 71 filmsliows. Two play-lets were recorded aiu 
260 copies of each were prepared for distribution to the N.E.S. and commiinitj 
development blocks. Five? documentary and threi*- ft‘ature films w(‘re jmrcliasc'd 
for the film library during the year, 

Punjab 

In the community project and national extcjision service blocks, women 
organisations, children parks ajid 2,400 young farmers’ clubs were set up 
Besides, there were 1,680 reading rooms and libraries and 2,521 coniinimitj 
centres in block areas. 

Two fully equipped mobile vans arranged a number of filmsliows and pro- 
paganda lectures in Jullundur and Anibala divisions. 

The Central library at Cliandigarh, three district lilirarics and one audio- 
visual education library wore further developed. Fivti social education officer!: 
were appointed in tlie Statr*. 

At the Janta College, Diijana. (Distt. Rohtak) 75 trainees completed the 
course during the year. 

Bajasfhan 

Under the scheme for jjromoting Social education; five district social edu- 
cation offices, one each at Alwar, Bharafjmr, Banswara, Dungarpur, and Ganga 
nagar were estabUshed to look after Social education. Out of a provision oi 
Rs. 86,0()0, Rs. 69,000 were spent during the year. 

Under the scheme of Audio-Visual education, the office of audio-visual 
education Officer with staff was established at Ajmer. 45 radio sets, and 
and filmstrips were purchased during the year. 
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Uttar Pradesh 

To accelerate the pace of Social education, two more mobile training squads 
were started, in addition to the two established during the previous year, ,and 
the construction work of eight circulating libraries was completed. For purchase 
of film projectors, Rs, 60,000 were sanctioned to district social education otgani- 
sations. 

Under the Second Five Year Plan scheme for improving the production of 
the films and the filmstrips, a camera dolly and an editing table were added to 
the production equipment and the construction of a film studio was undertaken. 
The film producing section of the Education Department produced 6 films name- 
ly (i) Naye Sikke, (n) Cbeeni {Hi) Departmental New.5, 1967-68, {iv) Cement Ki 
Kahani, {v) Dhaloo Dharti Ka Upyog and (ui) Fruit Preservation and six film- 
strips namely (i) Allahabad Museum, {ii) Lucknow Museum, {Hi) Ayodhya, 
(?V) Audio-Visual Aids 1, (i^) Audio-Visual Aids II and (vi) Audio Visual Aids III 
and made arrangement for tlie exhibition of films and iMmstrips. Five publicity 
vans fitted with projectors and loudspeakers moved extensively in the rural 
areas and organised 402 film shows. 

The State central film library established during the previous year 
purchased 127 films and 148 filmstrips for Rs. 55,729. The library issued 63 1 
films and 12 filmstrips to institutions. 

During the year, fifteen districts of the State were selected for intensive 
(levelopm(uit of Audio-Visual education. District associations and executive 
(committees won^ formed in these districts. Grants to the extent of Rs. 4,000 
for the purchase of audio-visual equijment were sanctioned to tach of these 
districts on 50 per cent basis, tie' remaining 50 per cent to ))C provided by the 
(1 istrict associations. 

Under the Scc(.md Five Y*‘ar Plan schemes of (educational dev(dopment, 
a literary workshop f>f one and a half months’ duration for trainhig writers in 
Ihe produ(jtion of literature for uoo-literates was organised from January 12, 
1958 to February 26, 1958 in wliich 19 delegates ])articipatod. 

Tlic Education Exi)ansion Department of the State maintained 1,333 
Government libraiics anci 3,600 reading rooms in rural areas. Books and perio- 
dicals of the value of Rs. 1,26,687 were supplied to them. 

The social education week was celebrated m January-February, 1958. 
A reading room for pilgrims was set up in the local magh mela camp wlxich was 
visited by 2,150 j)erfc'ous. Educational and cultural films were exhibited in the 
evenings. An education exhibition for Social education purposes was held in 
Meerut. 

West Bengal 

Expansion of integrated library service in urban and rural areas was kept 
up. 134 more rural libraries were set up in addition to the existing 130 libraries. 
Besides, there were 1,709 aided village libraries with a total collection of 
31,71,194 boohs. 31,37,799 books were issued to public during 1957-58. Five 
area libraries were started at Kalimpong and eight more area libraries 
sanctioned during the year. For the State central library first instalment of 
books and equipment was purchased during the year. 
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The publication of the monthly journal ‘Jana Sikaha’ was continued and 
6,()00 copies were distributed free to neo-literates and social education workers. 

Grants of Rs. 4,86,974 were sanctioned to 12 voluntary organisations for 
such constructive activities as adult literacy classes, craft training, health and 
sanitation, campus training in first aid, library service, and establishment of 
audio-visual units. Facilities for follow-up education also existed in the library 
centres. 

A literary workshop was organised at Banipur for the production of litera- 
ture for neo-literates, where 16 writers and 2 artists underwent training. Twenty 
well-illustrated books were written by the participants. 

49 social education organisers received training in different social education 
organisers’ training centres. A vocabulary research unit was sanctioned and atta- 
ched to the David Hare Training College for preparing a graded vocabulary for 
children and neo-literate adults. 

Steps for the revival and reorientation of the traditional folk entertaimmont. 
wer:* taken. The State government sanctioned grants of Rs. 29,000 to! bona 
fide organisations, parties and individuals through social education toub- 
cils in different districts. 1 ,012 performances were held and were attended by 
5,62,023 persons. Training m ‘Katha Kata’, folk dancn, opera, drama and coi^mu- 
nity enteitainment was imparted at three centres- -Bangabani, Nabadwip; 
Kathakata Training Centre of Pandit R.R. Goswami, Nabadwip and Katha- 
kata Training Centre of Pandit Probhat Chandra Goswami at Cooch Behar, with 
government grants. 40 trainees received training at these centres. For organising 
folk recreational activities, special grants of Rs. 1,000 were sanctioned to the 
following 4 well-known organisations : {i) Rural Reconstruction Institute, 
Viswa Bharati, (ii) Saresh Ram Krishna Mission Ashram, {in) Rama Krishna 
Mission Jana-siksha Mandir, Belur and (iv) Kakdwip Gaudiya Math. Nearly 
1,72,600 persons attended 1,182 performances arranged by these organisa- 
tions. 

The audio-visual unit organised 951 shows and exhibited 536 films. 

During the year, 30 open air work-camps were hold and a new school- 
ommunity centre was sanctioned. 

The janta colleges organised annual ten-day melas and arranged recrea- 
tional performances and exlxibitions. A national seminar on ‘Workers Educa- 
tion’ under the auspices of the Indian Adult Education Association, Delhi 
was held at Habra from 21st December, 1957 to 27th December, 1957. Over 
100 social education workers participated in the seminar. 

A. & N. Islands 

Three social education extension officers were appointed in the national 
erfcension service blocks during the year. 

Delhi 

Under the scheme for the production of social education literature for 
neo-literates, 3 prizes were awarded to the authors of best books for the neo- 
literates. A sum of Rs, 4,000 was spent on this account. 
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The 6 XQodel coHununiiy centres started during the First Five Year Plan 
continued their work satisfactorily during the year, ' 

The integrated library services also started under the First Five Year Plan 
were continued during the year. The libraries attached with a mobile service 
at Najafgrah supplied books and magazines to rural population. 

During the year, about 80 women received training at the Mobile Janta 
College for Women in knitting, tailoring and embroidery. The Janta College, 
Alipur continued to impart training in village leadership. 

The educational caravan in their tours to rural areas organised film shows, 
educational melas, dramatic performances, demonstrations on health and 
agriculture, exhibitions and inter-village tournaments. It also provided 
mobile library service. The department continued to publish the two fort- 
nightlies *Hamara Gaon\ ‘Hamara Shahar^ and supplied them to literacy centres. 

Himachal Pradesh 

Under the library service schemes, library books, furniture and other re- 
quisites costing Rs. 31 ,000 were purchased for the proposed Central library* 
Similar purchases worth Rs. 1 • 85 lakhs were made for the opening of 5 circulating 
district libraries. 


L. U. & A. Idands 

A sum of Rs. 1,200 was set apart for startmg adult education centres. 

Manipur 

A social education unit was set up to coordinate various social education 
programmes. A district library and a children’s library-cum-museum were 
oBtablished during the year. 

An audio-visual unit was set up and its officer sent to Bombay for a short 
t#Tni training in Audio-Visual education. 

For the production of literature, one writing competition of books fo^ 
children and neo-literates was conducted. 5 prizes were awarded to writer* 
of books for children and 5 other prizes to writers of books for nco-literates 
1,000 copies of first prize winning book were purchased for distribution to adult 
literacy centres. 

Tripura 

During the year, 4 more sub-divisions were brought under community 
development blocks. 

The State Education Directorate set up a film equipment pool. The 
State central library and branch libraries were enriched. The mobile library 
van newly procured supplied suitable books to branch libraries for village 
readers. A mobile squad arranged film shows and other programmes in 85 
‘"ocial education centres. Another mobile cultural squad manned by 4 social 
educiation workers organised mobile puppet shows. 

A staff training course for social education workers was conducted in Janta 
College in which 40 village women social workers and *^<0 non-official social 
Workers were trained in ^cial education. 
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Schoob/Classes/Centres 

The total number of socitd education schools, classes and centres increased 
by 4-6 per cent from 44,058 (39,342 for men and 4,716 for women) to 45,961 
(40,878 for men and 5,083 for women) during the year. Of these, 1],552 were 
managed by government, 1,091 by district boards, 189 by municipal boards 
and 33,129 by private bodies. 

The number of social education schools, classes and centres in rural areas 
increased from 36,562 (33,952 for men and 2,610 for women) to 38,473 (35,143 
for men and 3,330 for women) and constituted 83 • 7 per cent of the total number 
of social education centres as against 83*0 per cent in the previous year. Cols. 
(2) and (3) show the State-wise distribution of social education schools, classes 
and centres for the year 1956-57 and 1957-58. Increase was reported by the 
States of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Mysore, Ui;tar Pradesh, Tri])iira and 
Pondicheriy only, the highest being in Bombay (1 ,675) and tlie least in Pondi- 
cherry (^). Rajasthan reported the same number of scliools as during the pre- 
vious year. The decrease in the number of social education schools/claspes/ 
centres in the States of Aiidlira Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Madtas, 
Orissa, Punjab, Delhi, Himaclial Pradesh, L.M. & A. Islands and Manipur ^as 
due to closure of schools on accoiinl of low altendaneo. With the iraTisfer»of 
Tuensang division of N.E.P.A. to Naga Hills Tuensang Aiea, in Nt)vember, 
1957, there were no adult scliools in N.E.F.A. Tlu're was no s(hool or centre 
for adults in A. & N. Islands, 

Enrolment 

The total number of adults on rolls increased by only 1,615 to 12,00,630 
(10,58,912 men ajid 1,17,718 women), llic enrolincnt m mral areas alone 
was 9,77,863 (8,93,831 men and 81,(»32 women) and constitutf'd 81 jxn- (‘.ent 
of the total number of adults on nils in such scJioob/centn^'' /classes as against 
81*7 per cent during the ])rovious year. 

Colunms (5) to (11) of Table. CIV give enrolment statistics. Increase 
in the number of adult s on rolls was rejiorted by all th(‘- Statiss (‘xcc])t Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Kerala, Madhya Pradesli, Orissa, Punj.ab. West Bengal, 
Manipur and N.E.F.A. Madliya Pradesli reported the same nuniber of adults 
on rolls. Numerically, so far as uicreasi^ in the number on rolls is (joneerned, 
Mysore topped the list hy registering an increase of 27,417. The other States 
in descending order were Bombay (1 6,44'!) and Bihar (13,330). The r(‘st of 
the States enrolled less than 6,000 additional adults. 

Expenditure 

The total expendittiro on Social education rose during the year 1957-58 
from Rs. 85,44,572 to Es. 90,51,535 at the rate of 6’5 per cent, and formed 
0’4 per cent of the total expenditure on Education. Of the total ex])cnditure, 
90-6 per cent, was met from government funds, 3-7 pernont from local board 
funds and 5-7 per cent from other source's. 

Columns (16) to (19) of Table show the expenditure on Social education 
in various States during 1956-57 and 1957-58. Except in Andhra Pradesh, 
^mbay, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, L.M. & A. Islands and Manipur, the 
increase is shared by all the States. The decrease in most of these States was 
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duo to the closure of the social education centres. Numerically, Punjab recorded 
tlie highest increase of Rs. 3,02,211, followed by West Bengal (Rs. 88,377) 
and Pondicherry the lowest (2,167) with the exception of Assam where the in- 
crease was insignificant. On percentage basis, the higliest position was again 
occupied by Punjab (106-2), while the lowest position, with the exception of 
Assam, was occupied by Bihar and Delhi (2*2). Column (20) of table CIV 
shows the proportion of total expenditure devoted to Social education in 
various States. 

The percentages of expenditure met from different sources of income 
are given in columns (21) to (24) of table CIV. The government continued 
to meet entire expenditure ui Assam, Mysore, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur and Pondicherry and nearly so in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Tripura. Excepting Delhi, 
the contribution from government funds was above 75 per cent in all the 
States, Compared with 1956-57 figures, the proportion of government expendi- 
iure iiicHiased in all States except Biliar, Bombay, Orissa and Tripura. The 
share of local boaids was insignificant in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and West Bengal, while it ranged between 1 *5 per cemt in Uttar Pradesh to 
50-5 per c<uit in Delhi. The contribution from other sources was highest 
in Bombay (18*2 per cent), followed by Orissa (11-7 per cent), West Bengal 
(8-7 per cent) and less than 5 per cent in the rest of the States. 

Number of Adults made literate 

Of the total number of adults on rolls (10,58,912 men and 1,47,718 women) 
4,64,031 iiKUi and 55,187 women were made lilerate during the year as against 
4,91,234 m(‘n ami 53,987 wonu-n made literate during the previous year. The 
largest number (^f adults who were awarded lit(U’acy certificates was in Bihar 
followed by Bombay, W(‘st Bengal. Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Assam. The least number was in L.M. & A. Islands. Columns 
(12) to (14) of Table CIV give statistics of the number of adults made 

Teachers 

The (ntal number of teacluTS, lionorary as wtU as regular, in the social 
education scliools, classes and centres increased from 44,159 to 44,542 duritig 
the year. Of the total, 9,327 were specially trained and constituted 20*9 per 
cent of the total number of teachers. Statistics relating to teachers are given 
ill column (15) of table C-IV. 
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CHAPTER X 

mSCELLANEOTJB 

1. Tn-Wauay Education 

The importance of Pre-Primary education i« receiving increasing recogni- 
tion. Montessori, Kindergarten, pre-Basic and other types of nursery schools 
or balwadis lead the child imperceptibly fix>m the home environment to the 
school atmosphere and lay the foundation for the next and more formal stage 
of education. 

During the year under report, the total number of recognised pre-primary 
andjpre-basic schools in the country increased from 769 to 928. Of these 6* 1 
per cent were managed by Government and 9-4 per cent by local boards, 
while the remaining 84-5 per cent (58*2 per cent aided and 26-3 per cant 
un-aided) were under private control. j 

The total enrolment in these schools as well as pre-primary classes attached 
to primary and secondary schools increased from 99,313 (57,772 boj^ and 41,6^1 
girls) to 1,11,391 (61,898 boys and 49,493 girls). As against an expenditure 
of Rs. 28,86,710 in 1956-57, the total expenditure on pre-primary schools 
amounted to Rs. 32,99,544 during the year under review. The share of the 
Government and local boards was 26-7 and 9-0 per cent respectively, while 
the contribution from fees and other sources worked out to 36-7 and 27-6 
per cent respectively. Of the total number of 2,512 teachers employed in 
these schools, 1,628 (64-8 per cent) were trained as against 1,259 (69-1 per 
cent) during the previous year. The proportion of women teachers constituted 
82 -7 per cent of the total number of teachers during the year under review. 
Detailed statistics of pre-primary schooh* are given in table CV. 

During 1957-58, the following States reported training institutions for 
pre-primary school teachers: — 

Andhra Pradesh 

Pre-Primary Teachers’ Training School, Pentapadu (West Godavari). 

Bombay 

1. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Dadar, Bombay. 

2. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Ville Park, Bombay. 

3. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Poona. 

4. Gram Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Bordi. 

5. M.B.H. Kindergarten Training Institute, Sholapur. 

6. Balkanji Bari Pre-Primary Training College, Bombay. 

7. Pre-Primary Training College, Vinctia Blocks, Ahmedabad. 

8. Gk)vernment Pre-Primary Montessori Training Institute for Women, 
Nagpur. 

9. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Montessori Training Institute for Women, 
Yeotmal. 


2»o 
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10. Seva Sadan Pre-Primary Training Institute, Nagpur. 

11. Bhagini Mandal Pre-Piimary Training Institute, Nagpur, 

12. Ghorshale Bal AdJiyapan Mandir, Bj^vnagar, and 

13. Daxinamurti Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Bhavnagar. 

Kerala 

1. Nursery Training School, Trivandrum, and 

2. Nursery Training School, Alleppey. 

Madhya Pradesh 

1. Pre-primary Training Institute, Jabalpur, and 

2. Montessori Training Institute, Indore. 

Madras 

1. Nursery Training School, Vepery, Madras. 

2. Arandale Montessori Training School, Adyar. 

3. Brindavan Kindergarten Training School, Mylapore, and 

4. Pre-basic Training School, Kasturbagram. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Nursery Training College for Women, Allahabad. 

Delhi 

Happy Teachers’ Training School, Delhi. 

2. Aesthetic Education 

The Central and the State governments continued their activities in their 
respective spheres to encourage the development of Aesthetic education. In 
most of the institutions, drawing was a compulsory subject at the primary and 
middle stnges of education and an elective one at the high/higher secondary 
stage. Music and dancing were taught in most of the girls’ schools. Schoois 
with diversified courses provided greater facilities for this t)rpe of education. 

Important activities of the Central Government in the field of Aesthetic 
education are summarised below — 

The second annual meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Museums 
was held on 24th December, 1957 at New Delhi, preceded by the third meeting 
of the Standing Comlnittee of the Board on 23rd December 1967. The Board 
nxade a number of recommendations emphasising the urgent need for increasing 
the tempo of museum development, setting up popular science museums, 
improving standards of museum personnel by instituting academic courses and 
in-service training projects, organising seminars on museum-techniques and 
annual exhiKtions of the best acquisitions of art objects, and exploring aU 
possibilities of getting technical assistance and equipment from UNESCO and 
other foreign sources. It was proposed to establish a children’s Museum at 
Delhi, Bs. 20 lakhs were provided for the re-organisation and development 
of museums. 
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The Government of India spent nearly Ks. 2,66,000 for the maintenance 
and further development of the National Museum, New Delhi, for 1957-58, 
During the past eight yejirs of its existence the Museum had acquired a collec- 
tion of about 40,000 objects worth over 50 lakhs of rupees. Of these about 
5,000 are jwiintings representing Mughal, Rajastliani and Paliari Schools, 
some of them rare, e.g. miniatures from the Timike-Jahangiri, Bhagvata 
paintings, Kisliangarh paintings etc. There are about 300 stone sculptures 
including great masterpieces like the Mathura Vishnu, the Fly ing Cciectials 
from AUiole, etc. Among its (KK) Bronzes the Museum is fortmiate in possessing 
the Dancing Girl from MohenjcKlaro. the Natesa in Ohaura pose from Tiruvaran- 
gulam and about half a dozen exquisite early (Jhola pieces. In the manuscripts 
collection there are some rare mamiscripts like the Tiizuk-e-Jahangiri, Babar- 
nama etc. The Museum po8scs,ses some of tJie finest coins, notably the Bfiyana 
gold (!oins of the Gn])bis and a mimbcr of inscribed swords mid other wea]x>ius 
of muslim rulers like .lahangir. Aurangzeb. Nadir Sluili, etc. Besides objects 
acquired for the museum througli the agency of the Art Purchase Ooujimittee 
of the Government of India, a large munl)er of gifts and pre.sents were rweived 
from the President, the \’ice-President and the Prijiie Mini.ster. offered to\ them 
by visiting dignitaries and by Governments of the countries they visited.' 

To comrueTnorate the eeuieiituy of the .struggle of 1857 an hlxlnUitio]) 
of relics pertaining to the periai was organised in the National Museuni at 
Kashtrapati Bliavan from 22nd August lo 8tl) Septerubcj* 1957. Some of 
the outstanding pic(*.es on show were tjie jiersojial costumes, weajKais, orna 
ments, china-ware. etc. of the last mughal Kin]>eror, Bahadur Sludi Zafar ami 
his Queen, Zinat Mahal. Original and rare* proelaniatioiis and other d(>cinnent.s 
relating lo the struggle, painthigs, sketches showijig l)attJ(*-scene>, alhimis ct(‘, 
were id.Ho exliibited and the exhibition drew large (‘lowtls. Also oji show were 
reli(*s of Tipii Sultan, sketches of his sons and relations and niiiuatiiro jiortrait 
of the Sultan himself, received in India, from the Duke of \\ ellington. 

The Keeper of the musemn presided over the Ancient Indian History 
Session of the Indian History Congress held at Anand bi I.)e(‘ember, 1957. 

A long felt need of the museum, was met during the ye«ar witli tlie settbig 
up of the chemical laboratory. Tlie museum cGllections of j)aintbigs ajid 
textiles were for the first time examined and preservative tr(‘atment- was 
begun. 

Some select copper-plate grants and nuinuscripts were put on show in 
special bays. The work of preparing illiuninated charts sliowfaig the story 
of cobis, scripts and iconography was continued. To show the story of the 
evolution of Indian paintmgs, a few (copies of ellora and ajanta frescoes were 
prepared and put on view. Phist er of Paris replicias and casts of select museum 
pieces of scnilptures and lironzes were put on sale to the public*. 

Since the 15th August 1949, the National Museuni is located in tlie Durtwir 
Hall and adjoining corridors and rooms in the Riishtrapiiti Bhavan, New Delhi. 
However, the first phase of the museum building, now luider constniction nt 
Janpath, is shortly going to be completed and the museum is expected to b<; 
diifted there next year. 
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A sum of Ks, 1’39 lalchs was provided for the mamteiiaiice of the Indian 
Museum, Calcuttji. A file proof building was proposed to be constnKited at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 27,88,000 in the premises of the Indian Museum to 
house the zoological and other specimens which were preserved in highly 
inflammable spirits and were exposed to constant risk of fire and necessary 
action was taken to fimilLse the preliminaries to the unpleHieiitatioin of the 
project. 

A sum of Rh. 1 * 76 lakhs was provided for the development of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art. New objects of paintings and sculptures were added 
during the year. One more room with Rajput ^minting, etchings and draw- 
ings was connected to the display section of tte galleiy^ The entire exhibition 
of the Gallery was re-arranged artist-wlsc as far as it was practical>Je. Descriptive 
Ir.belsfor alltjie exJiibits were provided for the convenience of the visit < is. 

Sahitya Akademi, Sangeet Natak Akadenii and Lalit Kala Akademi 
continued their activities for the promotion of Aesthetic education in the 
coimtry. The three Akademies received grants of Rs. 14,72,000 during the 
year under rcAnew. 

Under the schen\e of financial assistance to the persons distinguished 
in lett^‘T.s, in arts and such other walks of life, who might be in indigent 
circumstances, the Government of India provided a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs during 
the yoiu*. Under this scheme 165 persons were benefited. 

The acjtivities of the State govermnentsin the field of Aesthetic education 
are summarised below : {The statistics given relate to recognised institutions 
only) 

Andhra Pradesh 

During the yvar under review, there were no colleges for music and danc- 
ing. HowT.v<r, there were I college and 1 school for other fine arts and 
G scdiools for music* to cater to the needs of students having taste in art mid 
music. Besides, secondary schools with diversified courses provided facilities 
for learning music. The number of students on the rolls of the college and 
the school for other tine arts was 172 and 23 respectively. The enrolment in 
music- schools was 762. including 542 girls. 


ITie art scdiool at Gaiduiti, wliich had provision for courses in fine arts, 
commercial art, indian art, drawing teachership, architectural art and 
sciilptural art, had on its rolls 33 boys and 4 girls. 13 music schools imparted 
instruction to 772 students of whom 457 were girls. Vocal and instruniental 
musi(;, both classic^al and modern, were taught in all the music scliools. Besides 
folk dances were in practice in certain schools. 

Bihar 

The State government sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,000 to music training 
centre attached to Government Girls High School, Bhagalpur for the purchase 
of music instniments. The Government School of Arts had 72 students 
on its rolbyuring the year. 
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Bombay 

Sir J.J. School of Art, Bombay with six departments continued to impart 
instruction in fine arts not only to students from the State but also from 
outside. It had on its rolls 1,385 students (1,109 boys and 276 girls). In 
addition, the Faculty of Fine Arts, M.S. University of Baroda had an enrohnent 
of 99 students (87 boys and 12 girls). Of them, 57 students were in degree 
classes, 35 in diploma/certificate chisses and 7 in the post-graduate diploma 
classes in Museology, The number of schools for fine aits was 21 duruig 
the year, which reported an enrolment of 1,274 students, including 179 girls. 

The College of Indian Music, Dance and Dramatics of the M.S. University 
of Baroda had on its rolls 36 students (20 boys and 16 girls) in its degree classes. 
During the year imder report, there vrere 51 music and 5 dancing schools. 
These had on their rolls 2,799 (1,183 boys and 1 ,616 girls) and 94 (2 boys and 
92 girls) students respectively. 

The Third Bombay State Art Exhibition was held from 22nd February, 
1958 to 7th March, 1958 in J.J. School of Art. Individual artists, students of 
arts institutes as also pupils from pre-primary, primary and secondary schools 
participated in the exhibition. The Exliibition covered a full gamut of art 
expression from the child arti stage t-o the adult art stage. Stri‘ss was laid 
on the indian outlook. A sum of Rs. 43,590 was siinctioned by the Govern- 
ment for the award of prixes for the best exhibits. Its. IJOO wine earxnarktd 
for the award of prizes to the best work fioin secondary scli(>ols and Rs. 1,200 
for the best child art exlxibit from ])rimar)' and pre-primary scliooLs. 

The Government decid(3d to utilise the ])j‘oceeds of entertainment 
tax to encourage dramatic, art and a part of* the comprehensive' j)rogramtue 
drawn up for tlie purpose was to be executed ])y the Educatioji Department. 
Out of 28 dramas in Marathi and 12 in Gujarati, written iuul published in 
1956-57 and received for competition, 8 draiinis in Marathi and 7 in Gujarati 
svere s -lected for prizes, "fhe total expejiditure incurred on this account was 
Rs. 11,250. Aji amount of Rs. 32,520 was also spent during 1957-58 in giving 
financial assistance to well-knovnii actors, writers and dramatists. 

Kerala 

There vrere 3 schools for music, 2 for dancing and 4 for other fine arts. 
These reported an enrolment of 29,482 and 204 respectively. The formation 
of arts clubs, dramatic clubs, music clubs etc., the installation of radio 
sets in schools and the screening of do(?umentary axid other films helped to 
develop this aspect of education. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The State had, during the year, 3 music colleges, 16 music schools and 
1 school for dancing to cater to the needs of Aesthetic education. The 
music colleges had on rolls 671 students, and the music schools 1,112 studenh). 
The school for dancing enrolled 27 girls. 

Mahila Vidyalaya, Sagar started a sangit niketan where vocational 
training iii dancing, music, needle work and embroidery was given. 
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IKadiaa 

There were 2 miwic colleges, besides the faculties of music in the tuiivet*si- 
ties, with a total enrolment of 124 students including 105 girls. Music was 
compulsory in all girls' secondary schools. The number of schools for fine 
arts was 3 during the year witli an enrolment of 464 students. 

Mysore 

Two schools for dancing, 11 for music and 4 for other fine arts catered to 
ihe needs of Aesthetic education in the State. These liad on their rolls 161, 
787 and 380 students resj>ectively. 

Orissa 

One art and (‘raft school was jicwly started by the State govermnent 
at Khallikote to teach drawing, modelling and painting. The Utkal School 
of Music and Dance, Cuttack was raised to the status of a college during the 
y(*ar under review. 

Besides, tliere were one ccillege of music with 123 students, 3 schools for 
(laucjing, 16 for music and 2 for other fine arts having an enrolment of 135, 
502 and 1 1 students respectively. 

Punjab 

The Gove.runicnl School of Fine Arts, Simla continued to prepare students 
for arts and ei’afts during the year. The new scheme of vstiidies for classes I 
to VIIL which incorporat-^id activities like music, dancing, (b*ama, folk-songs, 
fp'c hand drc.wiijg etc. worked \v<?ll during the year. 

Rajasthan 

There were 1 inusi <7 college and 4 music schools in tixe State. These had 
on tlieir rolls 11 students receiving edm^ation in music of a higher stjindard and 
;U)0 students of the school stioidai’d. 

Uttar Piadeab 

There were^in the State 6 music colleges and 8 music scliools with an 
enrolment of 983 iind 443 students respectively. Besides, the Allahabad 
liniversity coutimuxl to provide facilities for diploma courses in painting and 
music and Bauaras Hindu University for painting and sculpture for similar 
(*,onrses. Tciudiing arts and crafts was compulsory upto classes VIII. 

West Bengal 

During the yeai* under report, two institutions for the training of women 
music teachers for vsecondary schools were established with Government 
grant. 

In all, there were 8 colleges for music and 1 college for fine arts, which 
provided iiustruction in music and art to 2,067 and 309 students respectively. 
He number of schools for dancing, for music and for fine arts was 2; 25 and I 
respectively. These reported an enrolment of 202; 2,137 and 415 students 
espectively. 
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Delhi 

There was one recognised scUoo] each for music and hue arts. The number 
of pupils receiving instniction in music was :V37 and that in art was 20. 

Manipur 

Aesthetic education was imparted by the Manipur Dancing College, 
Imphal and the Iinphal Art School, Imphal. The enrolment reported was 129 
and 40 respectively. 

Tripura 

One music college and 3 music schools catei ed to the aesthetic tastes of 
the people of the Territory. These reported an enrolment of 120 and 176 
respectively. 

N.E.F.A. 

Tribal dances, games, music etc. wcj'c regularly practised in all the schools. 


3. Education of the Handicapped 


Education of the handicapped is )jrovided through two t y])es of institutions, 
viz., (i) institutions for the mentally handicapped and (ii) institutions for the 
pliysically handicapped. 


Imfitutions for tjie Merdafly Ilaft^licivpped 

As in the previous year only tlirec schools—twf) in B(nnbay and one in 
West Bengal — catered to the needs of mentally retard(Hl children. Those schools 
rep(»rted an enrolment of 278 pupils (191 hoys and 87 girls) as com])ared to 
253 (180 boys and 73 girls) in the previous year. The total ('.xpenditure incurred 
on these institutions was Rs, 2,13,665, as against Rs. 1,87,932 during 1956-57. 
The number of teachers rose from 35 to 38. The (Tovcninu'nt shared nearly 
57 per cent of the total expenditure during this year as against nearly 85 per 
cent during the previous year. In addition to these schools, a sej)arate section 
in the School for Deaf, Lucknow jm^vided education to the mentally deficient 
children. Special psychological and psycho'analytical treatment was j)rovided 
for these unhappy children with a view to rehabilitate and readjust them in 
the society. 


Inst^ionsfor the Physically Handim^pt^d 

The number of institutions im])arting instruction to the physically handi- 
capped children rose from 95 to 115 during the year. The government managed 
27*8 per cent of these institutions, local boards 1 *7 per cent and private bodies 
70*5 per cent. Of the total, 64 institutions were for the blind, 4\ for the deaf- 
mute and 10 for tlie crippled — ^the corres])onding figures for the previous year 
being 53, 34 and 8 res])ectively. 


The schools for the physically handicapj)cd enrolled^ 6,029 students (4,534 
boys and 1,495 girls) as against 5,350 students (4,028 boys and 1,322 girls) 
during 1956-57. The break-up of the enrolment according to different types 
of schools was : for the blind 2,942 students, for the deaf-mute 2,610 students 
and for the crippled 477 students, showing an increase of 364 and 374 in case of 
blind and deaf-mute and a decrease of 59 incase of cripj)Ied over the previous 
year’s figures. 
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The total expenditure on schools for the physically handicapped amounted? 
to Rs. 32 *73 lakhs, showing an increase of 18 -9 per cent over the previous year'S' 
figure. Of the total expenditure during 1957*58, 64-9 per cent was met from 
the Government funds and 2*1 per cent from local hoards funds, while fees 
and other sources contributed to the extent of 2*0 and 31*0 per cent respec- 
tively. Of 829 teacliers working in these achook, 443 were employed in schools 
for the blind, 356 in schools for the deaf-mute and 30 in scliools for the crippled. 
Tile training facilities for the teachers for the deaf continued to be provided by 
tlie training sections of the deaf and dumb scliocds at Lucknow and Calcutta. 
Detailed statistics are given in talde (’V^l. 

Tlie schools fur the blind j>rovided instnudion by means of braille code 
adajited to regional languages. In addition to elementary general education, 
training was imparted in small trad(\s like sjmining, weaving, caning, basket- 
making, knitting etc, Lrovision for the teaching of music both vocal and 
instrumental also existed in these institutions. The curriculum in these scliools 
included teacliing of the three li's and training in tailoring, carpentry and (’cr- 
tain other useful crafts. 

Tlie Training (Vntre for the Adult Blind. Dehra Dun continued to impart 
training iii liandicrafts to 150 inmates. Against an expenditure of Rs. 2,61,722 
during 1956-57, Rs. 2,93.000 were ])vovided during 1957-58 for the maintenance 
of the cellin'. The out standing feature of the year was the establishment of 
a s<‘])arate women's section in the centre for im])arting training and education 
to filind women to cualde them to le^ad happier and useful lives and to make 
them suit able for remnnerative employment in the open market. Sixty-Two 
trainees [lassed out from the men's section on completion of their training. 

The small sin ItenMl workshop atta(*hed to the traiuiug centre for tlio 
{Khill blind anilinued to function successfully and produced woollen goods 
kke blankets, sliawls, dress material and scarfs worth Rs. 23,355 and under- 
took recalling vi'ork for Rs. 5, ‘515. The employment office at the training 
centK' for adult I'lind at Almiras secureil enijiloymcnt for 29 ])ersojis including 
oiU' ih af, liringing tin* total to 82 on 31st Alarch, 1958. 

During 1957-58, the (Vmtral Braille Rress produced 8 new titles and 3 
reprints bringing the total volumes of liraille literature in regional languages 
to nearlv 2,675 volumes. The workshop attached to the ]iress manufactured 
sueli t y})es of aj)plianees as braille writing frame (large) -241, braille writing 
frame (small) 162, sjiare style 610, and pocket frame — 183. Tlie recrea- 
tional articles such as chess boards and draughts i>oards were also produced. 

A sum of Rs. 1,500 was provided for giving grants-iu-aid to the coiiveu- 
tion of the teachers of the deaf in India towards the (ost of ])ul)lication of 
tlie (|iuu‘ter]y ‘‘The Deaf hi India'’. 

Ibider the scheme for carrying out a random sample survey to determine 
tlie incidence of and to assess the socio-economic and educational needs of 
the various groups of the handicapped persons, tlie first stage of the survey in 
Delhi was completed and the second stage was in progress. Upto the end of 
February, 1958, Rs. 24,050, weie sanctioned on this account. 



Table dVl— Statistics oi Schools for the Handicapt>ed 
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During the year under review Rs. 1,40,625 were given to 17 institutions 
under the Government of India’s scheme of financial assistance to voluntary 
organisations for the handicapped to dcvelo]) and maintain their existing 
service>s and to initiate new services. 

Under the schemes of scholarships for the handicap] )ed, 44 jiew sdiolar- 
sliips were aw’arded to the blind, besides renewing the existing 62. The corres- 
ponding number for the deaf was 78 and 33 respectively. The number of fresh 
scholarships for orthopaedically handicapped was 72 during the year, besides 
the (iontiiuiation of 34 existing scholarsliips. 

4. Education ol Scheduled Castes^ Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward Classes > 

Their education continued to receive sj)ecial consideration from the CJenfcrai 
and State governments. TIjc (Toverument of India's scheme of post-matri- 
culation scholarships for these classes w'as coutimied in a greater measyrc 
during this year. The number of scholarships awarded under this scheme \tas 
41,115 as against 39,185 during 1956-57. Their comparative distributSon 
among students belonging to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes is given below: — 
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Total 

39,485 ' 

44,415 


These scholars! ii])s covered, as usual, tuition and oilier major fees actually 
payable, grants for bodes and stationery and maintenance. The total ex]X 5 ndi- 
tiire incurred on this st herne during 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 201-54 lakhs 
as compared to 187-30 lakhs during 1956-57. 

Besides these inland scholarships, 12 students (4 belonging to scheduled 
castes, 3 to scheduled tribes and 5 to other backward classes) were awarded 
overseas 8cliolarshii)vS for advanced studies abroad during 1957-58 on the re- 
commendations of tlie Union Public Service Commission. The scholarship of 
one candidate was cancelled as he declined the oifer, The Government of India 
also gave sea-passage grants to 4 students belonging to other badeward classes, 
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who had obtained scholarships from foreign governments. 7 schol^s» who 
wont abroad nnder this selieme in the previous year, returned to India during 
the year under report. 

The State governments liad their own schemes of promoting ediicj^ition 
among these (‘lasses. Some of the common features of these schemes were 
the maintenance of institutions exclusively meant for them, ireservation of 
seats in other schools, colleges and hostels, grant of scholarships, stipends 
ajid other financial eoncessiojis, exemption from fees and ]m)vision of mid-day 
meals. Some States liad separate departments for the welfare of these com- 
mtmities, wfiile in otlier States special officers were apfxunted for this 
purpose. 

During 1957-58, there were 15,369 educational institutions meant for 
scheduled (;astes, scheduled tribes and other backward classes as against 
16,667 during the previous year. T])e total expenditure incurred on them amoun- 
ted to Rs. 2*80 crores, as against Rs. 2*77 crores during the previous ye>ar. 
Tim total number of pupils belonging to these groups wlio were studying in spe- 
(dalas well as other institutions increased from 3,06,05,159(82,77,643 boys and 
23,27,516 girls) to 1,16,48,883 (89,51,865 boys and 26,97,018 girls) during 
the year. Of the total number of students belonging to tlu^sc classCvS, 13,35,411 
received sclujlarsliijis and stipends wliich unsolved an ex])(‘nditure of Rs. 
4,91.83,455. The corresponding figures for the ])revioiis year were 10,87,738 
and Hs. 1,26,06,930 rospecth'(‘ly. 

5. Education of Girls 

The total number of girls under instruction in girls' as well as in boys 
schools iiUTcased during the year from 99*97 lakhs to 106*75 lakhs or at the 
rate of 6*8 ])er cent. Comparatively the (mrolnunit of bvws increased from 
260*08 lakhs to 273*27 lakhs or at the rate of 5* I per cent. The proportion 
of girls’ enrolment to (lie total (Mirolment was 28* I per cent as compared to 
27*8 per cent in th(^])r('vious y<m*. Nearly two-ihirds of the girls were studying 
in iusUtuiiuns meant lb i' lioys. The detailed break-up of the total enrolment, 
jicc'ording to stages and ty])es of ediieation is given in table CVIII. 

During 1957-58. there \v(*re 27,660 ivcognised iiistitutions for girls as 
com])ar(‘(l to 26,425 in the previous year. Their distribution* among different 
types of institutions was riiiv(wsity 1(1), Research Institutions 1 (1), arts 
and science ( olleges 122 (113), professional colleges 64 (34), special educatiom 
colleges 17 (16), liigh & higlier secondary schools 1,889 (1,758), middle schools 
2,874 (2,615), jwimarv schools 16,433 (16,065), prc-pihnaiy schools 299 (245), 
vocational and technical schools 720 (710), adult education centres 5,083 
(4,716), and 8]>e(‘ial edncatioji schools 163 (151). The total expenditure on these 
schooLs amounted to Ks. 23.85,56,375 (20,75,19,115), which is 15*0 per cent 
more than tliat of the previous year. 

During the year under report, 91,166 girls passed the matriculation and 
equivalent examinations, making an increase of 9*8 per cent over the previous. 


^Figures given in parentheses relate to 1966-57. 
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¥able CVUI—Distribation of Girls and Boys in Recognised Institations 
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Grand Total . | 99,97,465 | 1,06,75329 j 6,77357~f^ 2,60,08,511 2,733^,844 j H-1MM33 
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year’s figure. The out-put in the intermediate., degree and post-graduate eacami* 
nations is given below: 



l»50-67 1 19.-, 7-58 

TntennefliHtc .... 

2:1,634 20,671 

B.A. and .B.8e. .... 

12,166 12.175 

M.A.audM.Hc. 

2,375 2,898 

Prot'esj^ionnl Subjects (Degrees only) 

4,636 5,259 

The S.N.D.T. University continued to provide 
to the special needs of women. 

higher education suited 


As the education of girls was lagging behind, it was felt that some 
‘special measures’ would have to be adopted to increase their enmlmcp f., 
Accordingly, the scheme for expansion of girls education and tTaioing 
of women teachers at the elementary stage, was initiated in November, 1957 as 
a centrally-sponsored scheme with plan allocation of Rs. 3-36 crores and budget 
provision of Rs. 25 crores for 1957-58. The amount was allocated to the State 
govemmcnts/Administrations, on the basis of the number of girls of the age- 
group 6-14 not attending school. This amount was to cover 75 per cent of ^e 
approved expenditure, while the States had to contribute 25 per cent. Several 
Hiib-schemes for increasing the number of women teachers and the mmlTpAnt- 
of girls were included, any of which could be selected by the States. Only four 
States, Bihar, Orissa, Mysore and West Bengal were able to take up the schemes 
for implementation. 

6 . Physical Education and Sports 

Physical education continued to receive the due attention in educational 
institutions and formed an integral part of the school and college activities. It 
covered mass drill, games and 8}>ort8, gymnastics and athletics ; arrangements 
for games like hockey, cricket, volley-ball, foot-ball, basket-ball etc. existed in 
almost all secondary schools and colleges and were very popular among students. 
In primary schools light recreation games were played. As usual, annual inter- 
school and intci-collegiate tournaments were conducted in all States. Besides, 
the various sports organisations, which generally received aid from the State 
governments, continued their activities in the promotion of sports among 
students. Shortage of trained physical instructors and inadequate play-grounds, 
however, continued to be among others, the main handicaps in this field. De- 
tailed account of the number of schools and colleges for ph>'sical education has 
licen given in Ohapter VIII. 

One of the chief events during the year in the field of Physical education 
Vi'as the establishment of the Latodunibai College of Physical Education at 
llwaKor which started functioning from 17th August, 1957. The c<dlege pro- 
vides three years’ degree course in Physical education at the undergraduate 
level and started with an initial admission of 30 students. Out of theprovisioB 
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of Rs, 70 laldib during the Second Five Year Plan, Rs, 1,69,126 were paid to tlxe 
hoard of governors of the college to meet the expenses on the college during 
the year. 

The Central Advisory Board of Physical Educ>ation and Recreation was 
reconstituted. The first meeting of the reconstituted board was held on 31st 
January, 1958. The board, it may be added, was set up by the Government in 
1950 to advise on the co-ordination of all programmes and activities in the 
field of Physical education and recreation but had been held in abeyance on 
account of financial stringencies and was revived in 1953. The board functioned 
till December 1956 when the Government decideci to rcKJonstitute it so as to make 
it more broad-based. 

In pursuance of one of the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board 
of Physical Education and Recreation as contained in the National Plan of 
Physical Education and Recreation, the State governments and the universities 
were requested in a circular letter to set up State and University Boards of 
Physical Education and Recreation with powers and functions similar tj) the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and Recreation. \ 

The Central Advisorty Board of Physical Education set up a committee to 
scrutinise the diplomas and certificates of physical education institution^ for 
the purpose of their recognition by the Government of India. The commi'^tee 
recommended, for the j)roper assessment of the dii)lomas and certificates, an 
‘on the spot’ study of the institutions by an inspecting team. The Government 
accepted the recommendations and steps were taken for the implementation 
of the recommendations. 

The programme of holding coacliing canqis in sports initiated in 1955 was 
continued during the period under report and coaching camps in l)a«sket-ball, 
volley-ball, badminton and VTcstling were conducted in which nearly 80 
teachers/physical instnictors drawn from various edticational institutions in the 
country received training in the metliod and technique of the games concerned. 
A new experiment, namely, coaching camps on regional basis was initiated 
during 1957-58 and the first regional coaching camp in athletics was con- 
ducted in Bombay for the l)enefii of teachers/])hysicai instructors drawn from, 
the Bombay region. 

For the promotion of sports and ga])K\s in the count ry, grants amomitlng 
to Es. 80,993 '81 were paid to the naiiojial sports federations. A sum of 
Rb. 2,68,380 was paid to the Uttar Pradesh Council of S])orts for the construc- 
tion of a big sports stadium at Lucjknow ainl another sum of Rs. 45,000 was 
paid to the Mysore government for the construction of a Guest House. 

For better co-ordination and organisation of sports activities, paid secre- 
taries were appointed to the follovdiig national sports organisations/state 
councils of sports: 

(а) Indian Hockey Federation 

(б) Badminton Association of India 

(c) Basket-ball Federation of India 

(d) National Rifle Association 

" (e) Uttar Pradesh Council of Sports, and 

(f) Kerala Sports Council 
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" . Oa the liuas of the All India Council of Sports, state councils of sports were 
set up in the States of Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Kajasthan,^ Uttar 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal and in the centrally adminis* 
tered areas of Delhi and A. & N. Islands, 

The Rajkumari Sports Coaching Scheme was inaugurated in September, 
1953. The scheme during the first fire years of its existence had made the 
country coaching-conscious, established permanent coaching centres, offered 
coacliing assistance to various state sports associations and educational 
institutions in almost all types of sports. It also organised advanced coaching 
for coaches with the help of foreign instructors. During 1957-58, it had 
concentrated mostly on the youth of the country by organising coaching camps 
at uiiivcnsities and school centres. 

7. Youth Welfare Activities 

Out of Rs. 70 lakhs provided for youth welfare schemes in the Second 
Five Year Plan, a sum of Rs, 6*66 lakhs was earmarked for the year 1957-58. 
A brief account of the progress made in this field is given below: 

1. Students* Tours — ^Under this scheme, the Government of India render 
financial assistance for educational tours organised by small batches of students 
from schools and colleges. The grant is paid to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
rail way/ 1ms fare at student’s concession rates. During the year, a sum of 
Rs. 1,72.164 was sanctioned for the benefit of 6,307 students and teachers of 
210 institutions. 

2. Infer-University and Inter-Collegiaie Y<nMh Festivals — The Fourth 
Tnter-University Youth Fes'tival was held from Isi to lOtli November, 1957 at 
New Delhi. Sixteen Inmdred students from 38 univensities particii)ated in the 
festival. It was the biggest ever conducted so far from the point of view of 
numbers as well as arrangements. The duiation of the festival was also in- 
creased from 7 to 10 days. Several additional features such as theatre and club 
room facilities were introduced. Another important feature of this year’s festi- 
val was the inclusion of a symposium in the programme on subjects of general 
interest to students. The Ministry also sanctioned grants amoimting to 
Rs. 12,385 to 4 universities to enable them to hold inter-collegiate youth 
festivals, to prepare the students, among other tilings, for participation in the 
inter-university youth festival. 

3. Y(nith Hostels — In order to provide board and lodging facilities at 
cheap rates to the young tourists, the Government of India are eager to en- 
courage the youth hostel movement in the country, The Government sanctionc'd 
an amount of Rs. 15,000 to the Youth Hostels Association of India for meeting 
their administrative expenditure. A grant of Rs. 10,000 was given to Bihar 
government for establishment of a youth hostel. 

4. Youth Leadership and Drarmfics Training Camps — ^The object of these 
camps is to impart short-term training to college and university teachers in 
organising various extra-curricular activities in a more effective, systematic 
and organised manner in their institutions. The Central Ministry of Education 
conducted 2 youth leadership and dramatic training eamps, An expenditure 
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of Rs, 12,315 was incurred on them. The Ministry also offered financial assis* 
tance amountng to Rs. 6,063 to two universities, Gujarat and Amiamalai, 
to hold such camps, 

6. Yo^h Welfare Boards and Confimittees — ^Under this scheme, assistance is 
offered to State governments and universities for setting up youth welfare 
boards and committees to carry on and co-ordinate youth welfare activities. 
The following grants were given under this programme: 


Rb. 


1. Annamalai UniverBity 2,150 

3. Agra University . 4,000 

3. Sardar Valla bhbliai Vidyapeeth 4,000 

4. Rajasthan University 4,000 

5. Patna University 3,924 

6. Jadavpur UiiiverHitv 3,830 

7. Gujarat University ' 4,000 

Total 2)5,904 


6. Non-Studenis Clubs And Centres — ^Under this scheme, grants are J^iven 
to recognised and well established youth clubs and centres for the purchase of 
equipments for games, recreation hobbies etc. Response from the States was, 
however, inadequate and therefore no progress could be made during the 
year under review. 

8. Scouting and Guiding 

The Bharat Scxnits and Guides Association had a fruitful year in the sense 
that it participated in several national and international activities and finalised 
a detailed programme for its general (‘xpansion. Rupees 25 lakhs were providiul 
in the Second Plan for assistance to tliis organisation. The Government ui 
India sanctioned grants to the tune of Rs. 1,58,561 during 1957-58. This figure 
included a grant-in-aid of Rs. 74,448 given to the National Head Quarters of 
Bharat Scouts and Guides for meeting 50 ]>er cent of the cost on return air-fat (* 
of 47 scouts and guides, v^ho participated in the JubihH? Scouts Jamboree and 
World Camp of Girl Guides held at London in July-August, 1957. The Gov- 
ernment of India also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 9,11 3 to meet 50 ])er cent cost of 
transport, of a (‘ontingent of 16 guides sent to Phillippines to participate in tlK* 
Jamboree held there. 

On behalf of the Bharat Scouts and Guides, Mrs. Lakshmi Mazumdar, the 
then Deputy Commissioner (Guides) attended the 1 6th world conference held 
in Brazil in July, 1957. Sarvshri N. N. Pundolc, S. S. Pande and K. G. Vidya- 
nathan were sent as delegates from India to attend the 16th conference of the 
International Boy Scouts Associatioji held on 14t]i August at Cambridge. Tliree 
guiders were sent to England for training under thc~ Joint Common Wealth 
Headquarters and the World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts Schemes 
Besides, 37 rovers of different age-groups selected from Delhi, West; Bengal. 
U.P., Bombay, Rajasthan, Andbra Pradesh, Mysore mth Shri K. 1. Ipathi 
from Kerala as the leader of the contingent attended the 10th Ceylon Rovor 
Meet held in Ceylon, from 31st October to 3rd November, 1957. 
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Table dX— Strengih of Bharat Scouts and Guides 


iState/ Railways 

Seoutft 

Guides 



Total 

1 

<> 

“ 

3 

4 

Aufihra Pra flesh ....... 

38,526 

7,934 

46,460 

Aasain ......... 

4,592 

1,221 

5,813 

Hihnr ......... 

24,468 

5,165 

29,633 

Bombay 

57,154 

21, {>64 

79,118 

......... 

10,155 

2,3!)4 

12,549 

Maflhyn Prade.Nli ...... 

15.156 

5,291 

20,4-9 

Madras .......... 

1 

27,269 

10,331 

37.609 

Mysore ......... j 

H8,03tt 

5,399 

43,429 

-Orissa ......... i 

1.267 

373 

1,640 


l,t >3,830 

14,082 

1,17,921 

Rajasllian ......... 

54,987 

6,925 

61,012 

Ill iar Pradesh 1 

j 

69,215 

11,685 

80,900 

West, Hen JIM 1 . . . . . . . . i 

16J21 

3.130 

19,251 

Delhi ......... j 

17.693 

5.2(»9 

22.962 

ITiniaehal J’nulesh 

15,5S6 

2,377 

17,963 

Xorlhern Railw.n’ ....... 

' 1 

3,171 

437 

3.608 

Soul hern Knihvay . . . . . . . | 

i 2,478 

896 

3,374 

'Western HaiKvay 

2,983 

, 447 

2,530 

Eastern Pailway . . . . . . . | 

1 , 5,136 

483 

.5,619 

(Vnlral Piailway ....... 

1 1,966 

43 

1,199 

Soiitli Eastern KailAvay ...... 

: i»02 

j 

426 

1,328 

X'-rth Eastern Raihvay ..... 

1 3,302 

384 

3,746 

'rri})nra ......... 

1 419 

j 


410 

Total 

1 5,11,778 

i 

1,06,647 

6,18,425 


In January, 1958, with the help of a small committee of field workers hi 
nival areas. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, the National Commissioner, drew a practi- 
<'al and precise scheme for development of scouting and guiding in rural areas. 
The scheme, though approved hy the Government had to he cut down in its 
ittipleuientation in the second five year ])lan period due to financial difficul- 
ties. 
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The year tuider review noticed appreciable progi‘eas in handicapped 
scouting. The scout group of leper boys at Aniraoti (Bombay) and gixmps of 
blind scouts and guides particularly in West Bengal and Madras weiv. doing 
useful work. 

Among the dignitaries connected with inbTiiational movement i>f scout- 
ing and guiding, who visited India during 1957-58, mention may be made of 
Sliri J. P. Noric and Shri G. V. Fernando, Assistant Field Commissioners, Far 
East Eegion, Boy Scouts International Bureau, Shri Francious, Vie<» Chairman 
of Unesco, connected with Scout Association of Franco and Miss Cunod, S<^c- 
retary of the Guide House in Switzerland. 

State governments also evinced keen interest in the scouting and guiding 
movement and contributed liberally to its development. In schools, it formed 
one of the cnirricular activities which was very popular with studt-nts. During 
1957-58, the total number of boy-scouts and girl-guides in tlie country was 
5,11,778 and 1,06,647 respectively. Their distriWion among various States is 
given iji table CIX, Most of the States and many districts organised scout and 
guide rallies, hikes, training camps, mountaineering trips etc. Besides It heir 
daily ‘‘good turn”, the scouts and guides worked at fairs, exhibitions, health\and 
work campaigns, ^outh welfare seminars, game centres, adult education ^en- 
tr(*s and rendered other social services like helynng the victims of boat disast\}rs, 
floods and other natural calamities. \ 

9. National and Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

The year 1957-58 witnessed further expansion in the activities of the 
national cadet corps. The strength of the corps increased from 3,9<>9 officers 
and 1,40,057 cadets to 4,605 officei's and 1,60,413 cadets, at the rate of 15*2 per 
cent in case of officers and 14-5 per cent in case of cadets. Their division- wise, 
distribution is given below: 


Table CX— Statistics of National Cadet Corps 




Oflirers j 

< \l(lt ts 

Divifciion 


1056-57 

1057-58 

^ 1056 57 

1 i 

1057-r.S 

1 

2 

1 =5 

1 ‘ 

4 

5 

Soiiior Divinion 

. . 

j,:d5 

1,612 

55,766 

r6,rv.:i 

Jiiuior Division 

. 


2,378 

72,441 

78,3:"0 

Girlsi* Division 

, 

395 

j 

515 


15,450 


India 

3,909 

4,506 

1,40,057 

1,60,418 


The special features of the expansion of the N.C.C. during tlu^ year wer«? 
the following: — 

{i) 17 new technical units were added to the army wing 
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(li) 32 juiw oom])aiueiji were addudto tJu* existing infantry uiiitM and a 
further 19 companies were raised as new infantry units 

(in) 4 air squadrons were raised at Poona, Indore, Jorhat and Hyder- 
abad 

(iv) 4 naval units were raised, one each at Hyd(‘rabad, Delhi, Bangak>re- 
ujid Calcutta 

(r) A marked expansion took place in Bombay, Andhra Pradesh and 
We'st Bengal 

The r2th meeting of the central advisory committee held on 23rd 
1967 anived at the followijig im]K)rtant decisions; 

(a) The motto for tlie N.C.C. should be Unity and Discipline’ 

(h) Gliding training wliich in the past was imparted only to boy cadets 
of the air wing should be, <5xtended to the girls division wherever 
[)ossible 

(c) The strength of Girls tnK)ps should Ijc raised from 30 to 40 cadets- 
])er troop to facilitate expansion of Girls* Division 

A^i officers’ i raining centre* was established at Kamptee and 490 officer 
cad(*ts w<*r<* trained durmg the* y<'ar. in addition to 160 officers, who underwent 
refresher training courses. 

N, C. Units took part in the Earl Rol)erts Imjx*rial Cadet Trophy shoot ing 
competitioji organised in India and other commouwealth c(>untri(^s by tlic 
Imperial Cu(hd- Association of the United Kingdom, Among the teams from 
India No. 9 (hde Cadet Cor])s. Shillong, obtained the highest points and secured 
the I2th ])osition among commouwealth teams. 

During the year, 11 N.(’.('. officers, 405 boy cadets and 100 girl cadets took 
])arf iji tlu* Republic Day ] aracb*. Besides 50 boys and 50 girls of A.C.C. drawn 
from Dellii .‘•cliools also participated. The cadet coips rally was held as usual 
on 27tii Jaiiuaiy. A [U’Ogramme consisting of a c(‘rcinonial parade, aeromio- 
dtdling display, a naval wing demonstration and a mass physical training 
display by 1,600 boys ;md girls of the A.C.C. was ]‘Mvented. 

cadets of the stmior divisiojii of the army wing were selected during the 
year for the 7th and <Stli N.(‘.C. courses held at the Military (kdlege, Dehra Dun, 
8 (jadets of the sejiior division of the air wing were detailed for pilot courses of 
llu* I.A.F. One cadet from the jiaval wing was sejeett^d for the Indian navy. 

rij'g 1957-58, 19 social service camps consisting of nearly 14,000 cadets 
of the N.C.C, and 146 social SiTvice camps for the A.C.C. cadets were organised 
and ov«'r 55,000 cadets participated in them. The work carried out in these 
camps consisted inier alia of construction of roads and bunds, cleaning of tanks, 
diggir.g of drains and similar work. The girl cadets carried out hygiene/sanita- 
tion (hives and literacy and knitting classccs for village women. 

The A.I.R. programmes of broadcasting the salient f(*atures of N.C.C. 
activities were continued during the year. The Cachd- Journal published twice 
a year, continued to be popular among the Ciulets. 

The strength of the Auxiliary Cadets (V)rps increased from 6,71,104 cadets 
to 7,95,312 during the yea)*. Besides 14,962 teachers were on its rolls. 
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10. School Meals 

Arrangements for providing mid-day meals to school children existed in a 
few States. In many a State the scheme of providing this facility could not 
make any headwjiy during the year mainly due to high prices of foodgrains, 
paucity of funds and lack of voluntary help from the public. 

However, Madras and Kerala gave a lead in providing juid-day meals to 
school children which had resulted not only in noticeable improvement in their 
health but also in better attendance. Incentives like free mid-day meals 
are necessary to make compulsory Primary education a success. The gene- 
rous cooperation of the community is, however, essential to make the scheme 
a success, A brief account of the arrangements made in varions States/Union 
Territories is given in the following paragraphs. 

The mid-day meal scheme introduced in the Dangs District in 1951-52 
in Bombay was continued during 1957-58. The total expenditure incurred on 
this scheme amounted lo Rs. 72,155. The BoTubay Corporation also supi^lied 
free milk and snacks to under-nourished children studying in their schools. 
The scheme of free distribution of skimmed milk powder to children in [>ablic 
primary schools was introduced in 720 schools situated in s(‘heduled areas, com- 
munity project areas and extension service blocks. Over 47,800 pu]>ils took 
advantage of the scheme during 1957-58. In Kerala, noon-feeding was (’On- 
•ilucted in all ])laccs where comjiuJsory Primary education was in force. During 
tlie year under reA’ievr, lioAvever, ])ro vision for mid-day meals to (‘hlldren of 
lower primary schools and the lower jnimary sections of middle and high schools 
was extended from Cocliin area to revenue distri(*iH of Alle])pey and Kozliikode 
under the Second F ve Year Plan schemes. 

Only the Tribal Welfare Department of MadhyaPradesh [uovided mid-day 
meals to children studying in tlieir schools. In Madras, the (jovernment 
subsidised jfrom tlie year under review the movement of o])ening free mid-day 
meal centres at the rate of 6 N.P. ])er meal for oleineiitary schools. During the 
year as many as 8,270 centres were in existence in wliich 2,28,844 pupils were 
fed. The total Government expenditure on theschetne amounted to Its. 7-52 
lakhs. Besides 37,40,147 students were provided with nnd-day meals by 
the Harijan Welfare Department. The Madras C corporation also continued to 
provide this facility of mid-day meals to the poor (diildren studying in elementary 
schools. 26,784 children studying in Coiporation elementary schools availed 
of this facility. 

Mid-day meals and powdered milk were supplied at Gov(u*nment cost to 
children of primary and secondary vsidiools in the draught and flood affected 
areas in Orissa. In Rajasthan, there was arrangement for distributing skimmed 
milk received from Red Cross and other agencies, to poor and physu^ally weak 
boys. In Uttar Pradesh, a few girls^ schools, government normal scljools and 
inodel scliools continued to provide gram, s})roiited OTi)arche<l, and seasonal 
fruit>s. Some junior high and higher secomiary sfdioolB used farm products 
for mid-day meals. West Bengal Govenimeut gave financial assistance for 
providing mid-day meals to ceitain selected schools. 
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In A, & N, Islands, UNICEF Hkimmed milk was distributed to ail school 
children. Besides, snacks were distributed free o^‘ cost under the school feed- 
ing scheme to all children of thebigh school and a number of primary schools. In 
L.M. & A . Islands, all the children attending schools were supplied with mid-day 
meals. In Pondicherry, the scheme of providing meals to poor children was 
extended during the year to 11 more ]>ublic schools bringing the total to 55. 

11. Medical Inspection of School Children 

The system of medical inspection of school children existed in varying 
degrees in almost all the States. But the arrangements were inadequate and 
not quite satisfactory. Lack of funds, dearth of medical personnel, absence of 
school clinics, failure to carry out remedial and follow-up measures and the ab- 
sence of effective contacts between the soliool authojities and parents stood in 
the way of the progress of the scheme. A brief accx)unt of the position as re- 
ported by various States/ Union Territories is as under— 

In Andhra Pradesh no organised scheme for medical examination was in 
force. However, secondary schools could levy K])ecial medical fees for this pur- 
j)ose. 

In Assam, medical examination was conducted occasionally in (lovernment 
schools. 

In Bombay, 3,71,556 students in 1,535 secondary schools w(?re medically 
examined (luring the year involving a total expenditure of Jls. 1,1:7,775. The 
total uumlx^r of ])iipils examined in 3,372 primary schools was 1,56,713 and the 
total exj)eiKliture, anioimted to lis. 2,48,837. In pursuance of the directive from 
the Gov(n‘nment, 5 district local boards and 8 authorised municipalities and 
one cantonment board introduced schemes of medical inspection in their primary 
schools. A total amount of Rs. 1,967 was given as grants-in-aid to local boards 
during the year. 

In Kerala, the Government ordered a regular system of medical inspection 
and follow-up medical care to be introduced in all schools. But owing to 
paucity of funds, the scheme was confined to lower primary schools only. The 
scheme was put into ojieration through 200 medical inspection units distri- 
buted throughout tlie State, each unit covering the lower elementary schools 
located witliin a radius of five miles and manned by a patu time medical 
inspector. 

In Madhya Pradesh, only Madhya Bharat region had a regular medical 
inspection system. In other regions it was done periodically. 

In Madras, 216 secondary schools had arrangements for medical inspection. 
Besides, elementary schools run by Madras Corporation had this facility. There 
were 4 medical inspectors and 3 medical inspectresses to conduct medical 
examination in these elementary schools. 25,055 children studying in ele- 
mentary schools were examined during the year, out of whom 3,900 boys and 
5,968 girls were found to be in need of treatment. 235 revisits were made to 
re-examine and suggest treatment to the defectives. Mal-nourished children 
were provided with mid-day meals, shark liver oil and calcium lactate, while 
others received api)ropriate treatment. 
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In Orissa, tlie medical officer examined etudenta reading in high scliool® 
iifuinagfMl or aided by Government, in the case (rf other students the work was en- 
trusted to health officers and medical officers in charge of local dispensaries. 

In Punjab, there was no regular system of medical examination. However^ 
middle and high schools in urban areas engaged qualified doctors paid out of 
medical fimds for medical inspection of students once or twice a week. Medical 
record was maintained and defects found in students were reported to their 
parents. Some dispensaries were also set up in some scli<x)ls and medicines, 
were provided free of cost. 

Ill Uttar Pradesh, whole time school health service continued to be ren- 
dered to school children in 14 big towns of the State by whole time school 
health officers. In rest of the districts and towns of the State, the district 
and municipal medical officers carried out medical inspection of students in 
addition to tlieir own duties in the capacity of ex-officio school health officers.. 
64,985 children were examined during the year by whole time school hes^lth 
officers. j 

A committee was constituted, during the year, to reorganise the existi^ig 
school health servnees. 

* ’ \ 

In West Bengal, the Education Directorate continued to maintain scho6J 
liN'giene units in (Calcutta and in some municipal towns with a view to examining 
the health of school children jieriodically. 

In Delhi, medical iuspectiou was carried out by the concerned school 
medical officers and treatment ])resc,ribe'l for defective children. 

In Manijiiir, some of the educational institutions were iiiKspected by the 
medical depaitment. 

In Tripura, medical examinat ion of students was conducted once a year. 
Defects found in cliildren wore attcL(h‘d to in Government liospitfds. Medical 
inspection re])ort of defectiv(‘. students was sent to their respective patents. 

In N.E.F.A. school children were examined by the N.E.F.A. medical’ 
officers in tin* course of their tours in the mteri'»r. 


12. Education of Displaced Students 

The scheme for financial assistance to displaced students was continued 
during 1957-58. BesideKS State governments’ expenditure on stipends, cash 
grants, freesliips and maintenance grants to displaced students, the Central 
Government incurred an expenditure of Rs. 6*49 laklis for this purpose. 

Nearly a decade after partition, it was felt that the special task of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation in assisting displaced students was practically over 
and that the work could then with advantage be passed on to the normal minis- 
tries. Accordingly, the work connected with aid to displaced students from 
West Pakistan and educational arrangements at Faridabad and Rajpura were 
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transfened to the Ministry of Education. The distribution of the expenditure 
incurred by the Ministry during 1967-58 is giv«i below ; 


Item 


ExptMuli 
tur« 
(In Ek. 
Lafeiih) 


1 . Direct aid t o displaced studeni h includinji: financial aftsistance to dest itute children 

living outside H<»nu^/Infirinari©s ....... 

2. Edu<‘ational Arrangements at Rnjpiira ...... 

tl. Educational Arrangements at Furidabnd ...... 

4 . Deshhnndhu College, Kalkaji 


0-49 

0*26 

0*80 

4*04 


Total 6-49 

Besides this, the Ministry of Rehabilitation sanctioned a vSiim of rupees 
24 lakhs towards grants-in-aid to disrupted and non-disrupted educational 
institutions for payment to displaced students from West Pakistan. The total 
number of educational institutions benefited was 159. A sum of Rs. 36*66 
lakhs was also sanctioned to various ?^tate Govennnents for direct aid to dis- 
placed students from West Pakistan. 

An Indo-Pakistan Agreement on the issue of original and duplicate certi- 
ficates of dis])iaced students on both sides, which was held up till May 1957, 
was ratified in a revised form and its implementation was given effect to during 
the year under report. The (JovernTrieiit of India in implementation of this 
Agreement forwarded 81 1 certificates to Pakistan during the year. This 
reduced the niimixu* of pending cases of Pakistan nationals to 15. Likewise, 
101 fresh cas<',s out of 117 were disposed of, leaving a balaixce of only 46. On 
the Pakistan side, 168 certificates out of 602 pending cases were received during 
tlic year. The number of fT(‘sh and old ])endiiig cases of Indian nationals was 
800.' 

13. Indian Students Abroad 

During 1957-58, the following Government of India overseas scholarship 
schcjiK^rs were in operation. 

Agatha Hanimn Fellowship 

This feUowsliip was instituted in the year 1956-57 in the memory of late 
(Miss) Agatha Harrison and envisages study at St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, 
of Asian problems witli special reference to India. The duration is 5 years. 
The selected candidate continued his study at the college during 1957-58. 
Rs. 10,666/- were spent on him during the year. 

Central Overseas Scholarships Scheme 

Tliis scheme aims at raising the standard of instruction and researph in 
tlie country and is, therefore, meant for teachers of colleges, universities and 
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certain comparable institutions of higher education* During 1967-58 one 
scholar was sent abroad under this scheme for study in the field of Humanities 
and 28 scholars in various branchs of Science, Engineering, Technology and 
Medicine, Of the scholars who vrent during the previous years, 6 returned to 
India. Es. 3,20,093 (including the expenditure incurred on scholars awarded 
scholarships for scientific subjects etc.) were spent during the year. 

f ully Paid Overseas Scholarships Scheme 

This is a plan scheme which Seeks to provide for facilities for young and 
brilliant persons in the age-group 20 — 25 who are not employed, for higher studies 
abroad in those branches of Science, Engineering, Technology, Medicine and 
Humanities for wliich suitable facilities do not exist in India. During the year 
1957-68, 17 scholars proceeded abroad for studies in Scientific subjects and one 
in Humanities. 

Union Territories Overseas Scholarships ^ 

These scholarships are eannarked for persons who by birth and/or doniicile 
are natives of centrally administered Union Territories of Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Tripura, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Minupoy 
and Amindive Islands. \ 

Of the five candidates selected for 1957-58, four went to U.K. and one\to 

U.S.A. 

Foreign Ijangmiges Scholarships Scheme 

Out of tl»e 28 scholars selected under the scheme in 1956-57, 1 who could 
not then proceed abroad, did so during 1957-58. Of the scholars, w'ho went 
abroad during the previous years, 34 returned to India, lls 1,95,052 were 
spent during the year. 

Programme for Exchange of Scholars between Iratf ami India 

This progiamme was started from the year under report. The two caudit- 
dates selected under this scheme were recommended to the Iraq Govenimeut for 
approval. 

Exchange Programme of Scholars between India and Chhui 

(a) During 1957-58 two scholars went to Uhina under this programme, oiae 
for the study of “Traditional Chinese Painting and Lacquer Work”, and the 
otlier for the study of “Water Conservancy Works”. 

(b) Three persons who had gone to China for study of the Chinese language 
continued their studies during 1967-58. 

Excha'nge Programme of Scholars between India and Czecimlovakia 

During 1967-58, four scholars went to Czechoslovakia, under the above pro- 
gramme for practical training in Sculpture, Painting, Puppetry and Puppet 
Films, and Furnace Designing. Another scholar was awarded schola^lup 
during this year. He could not, however, leave during the year. 

Indo-German hidmtrial Co-operation Sdmne 

(a) Post-Graduate studies and training in German Uuiversities/Teclmioal 
institutions. 
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TJt)der this scheme 23 scholarsliip holders out of 25 selected in the previoxis- 
year left for studies during the year under review. ’ 

Twenty candidates (19 from tliose already in Gernmny and one from India)^ 
wore awarded freeships. 

(6) Practical training in German Industries — of the 80 places originally 
offered, selections for 35 places were made. Of these, 31 left during the year. 
Selections for the remaining 46 places were held up for want of details regarding 
facilities from tlie West German Government. 

Scheduled Castes^ Scheduled Trihea and Other Backward dosses Overseas Scholar^ 
ships: 

Nine Scholars were sent abroad during 1957-58. Of these who went under 
this scheme during previous years, 7 returned. 

Besides, sea passage grants were given to 4 students belonging to Other 
Backward Classes, who had obtained scholarships from foreign governments etc., 

Cohmhi) Plan 

(V)lombo Plan (npto 1957 programme)— of the 29 candidates Recommended 
to the Ministry of Finance (Depart;ment of Economic Affairs) for 1957, 27 
were apj)roYe(l by that Ministry. 21 of them went abroad during the year. 

One candidate luider 1954 Programme is also still in the U.K. He is ill 
and is undergoing treatnjent in a hospital there. 

United Nations and Unesco Schohrships aval Fellowships 

(a) //. N. SocM Welfare Fellowships and Scholarships Programme 

Six candiates were sent under this scheme for study in social welfare. The 
Government of India or the sjxmsoring authority had to meet the inland cost, 
actual pass])ort, visa and medical examination fees and 60 per cent of the cost 
of the round trip air travel, while rest of the expenditure was to be met by the 
U.N. 


(b) Umsco Fellowships 

(i) Expanded Technical Assistance Progranmie — Awards under this 
programme are made by Uncsco in acc^ordance with the approved specific 
requirements of national laboratories/reseatch stations/institutions etc. Of 
the ten candidates selected in the previous year, nine went abroad during the 
year. All have returned on completion of their training abroad. 

(ii) PellowshipB— Three candidates received fellowships for study in 
specific fields. 

An (d hoc offer of correspondence course scholarships for Indian nationals 
in ‘Teaching Methods for Technical Instructors' and ‘Technical Teachers 
Certificate Course’ was received from the Australian Government during 1967-68. 
Fifty-seven candidates were recommended to the Ministry of Finance, of whom 
18 were approved. 

Pednt Four Programme — The Government of the United States of America 
award soholar8liii)s/fellowslups to Indian nationals for training in that country. 
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The Ministry of Finanoe is tlie co-ordinating authority. Of the two candidates 
orecommended to the Ministry of Finance (Bepartment of Economic Affairs) in 
1957, the candidature of one was diverted to tJie Colombo Plan and that of the 
other to the Programme for 1958. 

Fellowship jSchohrship< offered by Foreign I nMitutions I Organisations for Pro- 
fessional and Technical Studies including Practical Training. 

The following Scliolarshi])s/Fellow8hips were offered during the year-— 

(/) 1 

(n) CzoflioHlnvakia .......... TA 

(Hi) Eh hi Ciermnny .......... CO 

(ir) Franco ............ 19 

(r) Italy ............ 3 

(<;/) Israol ............ 1 

{?)//) Japan ............ , 3 

'{riii) XotherlandH ........... 11 

(ir) Xor-way ........... \ 1 

(a) Sweden ........... \l 

{xi) Swit'/.orlan<I ........... \ 2 

(.m) n..S.S.U ^31 

{xlii) IVohI (ferrnariA .......... 6(5(7* 

Y uironlavia ........... 3 

Fellowships j Scholarships offered by Foreign InstitiUmisjOrganisations for 

Study I Practical Train ing. 

The following organisations awarded scholarships to the Indian nationals 
during the year- -- 

{i) (*ron]> ( ^on.iixuiAvonllh Srholridiip . . • . , 1 

(i«) Federal inn oi Brilis-h Indnstiieh Scholai si- iph . , . „ . C 

(i/f) Free Ifansealie f 'ity ni’ iiandmrj^ Sehol.irsliips ..... 10 

(ic) HainlmrfX riiivi'rsily Stnd<‘i]ts Vnn»n Selnjlarshi}).- .... 2 

(?•) )-laj»j1)uri; ('harnher nf ('"nrmiH'ree S<'linlai'shij)s ( Brantical Training) . 

{vi) Seieiiec Hoyo.ireli Sflinlnryhi]) for the ( Vuntaishinii for Uie E.\lu bitinjj 

of 1851 ‘ 1 

(fui) RutherCord ScJutlnrdnj) n! 1 hi‘ K-oyal S<M*iel y ..... 1 


^Include-' GOO S<'liol iryhips for ])ractica1 frainiriL'. 



CHAPTER XI 
Statistical Survey 

This chapter seeks to study the trends of progress in important fields of 
education as revealed by the statistics of five years preceding 1967-58. It has, 
however, two main limitations: (1) As comparable statewise statistics for all 
years between 1962-53 and 1957-68 are not available owing to the reorganisa- 
tion of States in 1956-67, it is not possible to spotlight regional disparities; and 
(2) as the treatment of the subject is purely statistical, it cannot be expected 
to deal with problems relating to the qualitative aspect of education. 

Elementary Edvfiolion — The following table indicates the extent of growth 
of education in classes I — VIII during the last five years; — 

Table CXI--Papil8 ondsigoiiig Elementary EducatiOD* 1952-67 


i 

1 

Year 

Number of Pupils in classes 
I— VIII 

i 

Percent- 
age of 
Girls to 
Total 

Percentage Increase from the 
previous year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All 

Persons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

! ^ 

7 

8 

" 1 
! 


(In lakhs) 






1952-53 

1 174 -26 

64-91 

239-16 

27-1 

-- 


*• 

1953-54 

184-59 

70-42 

265-01 

27-6 

6-9 

8-5 

6-6 

1954-55 

196- 10 

76-63 

272-73 

28-1 

6*2 

8-8 ' 

6-9 

J 955-66 

209-54 

85-07 

294*61 

28-9 

6-9 

11-0 

8-0 

1956-57 

220-96 

93-54 

314-49 

29-7 

6-4 

10-0 

6-8 

1957-58 

232-40 

98-68 

330-98 

29-8 

5-2 

6-4 

6-2 


The above table shows that during the quinquennium from 1962-53 to 
1957-68, about 91 *82 lakhs of sdditional children were enrolled in class s I — 
Vni (58 15 lakh boys and 33 ‘67 lakh girls). This gives average increase of 
18’3 lakhs of children (11*6 lakh boys and 6‘ 7 lakh girls) per year. On percen- 
tage basis, the increase was more rapid for girls, where it ranged tom 6 *4 to 11 * 0. 
In case of boys the percentage increase varied from 5’2 to6'9. In spite of the 
improvement in the proportion of girls in the total enrolment from 27 •! per 
centinl962-63toJ'29'8percentin l967-68, the gap between the education 
of girls and boys was still considerable. 
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The above table reflects a good record of achievement; but the following 
table, which indicates percentages arising out of the comparison between 
enrolment in classes I — ^VIII and the population in the age-range 6 — 14, gives 
it a new perspective — 


Table CXII— Educational Facilities for the Age-Group (6—14), 1952-57 


Year 

I — Vlll to the population in the 
age-groups 6 — 14 


Boys 

Girls 

! AU 
Persons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1962*53 

47-2 

18-8 

^3-6 

1953-54 

49-2 

20*2 


1954-65 

51-4 

21*3 

1 

36> 8 

1956-56 

54 1 

23*1 

39-1 

1966-67 

55*9 

24-9 

40*9 

1967-68 

60-2 1 

200 

I 

43*9 


The following points emerge from the above data — 

(а) Educational facilities, which, in 1952-53, were equivalent only to 

33*5 per cent of the elementary school age population, increased to 
the equivalent of 43 *9 per cent, by 1957-5B. 

(б) Girls’ education has been comparatively more l)ackvwd in as much 

as facilities in classes I — ^VIII were available for only 27 girls out 
of every one liuiidrecl girls in the age-group 6 ~14. 

It would be clear from the above statistics that the country would not be 
able to provide free and compulsory education for all children in the age-group 
of 6-14 by 1960 as directed in Article 45 of the Constitution. The educational 
panel of the Planning Commission, in its meeting at Poona in July 1957, there- 
fore, considered this question in all its ramifications and, inter aliay recommen- 
<led that while universal, free and compulsory education tor children in the age- 
group 6-14 years might remain as the ultimate objective^o be achieved during 
the Fourth or Fifth Plan, the immediate objective should be to cover the age- 
group 6-11 years by 1965-66. 

The Government of India accepted the above recommendation of the edu- 
cational panel and preparations were taken in hand for the introduction of uni- 
versal, free and compulsory primary education during the Third Plan. 
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Primiry Edmation — ^Universal provision of educational facilities is a pre- 
requisite to the introduction of universal education. The following table throws 
light on the manner in which primary schools have been multiplying — 

Table CXm-^Nurnber of Primary Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

Primary Schools 

Primary Schools for 
Girls 

Single-Teacher 

schools 

Percent- 
age of 
single 
teacher 
schools 
to total 
number 
of 

primary 

schools 

Number 

Increase 
from the 
previtius 
year 

Number 

Percent- 

tage of 

girls 

schools 

to total 

number 

of 

schools 

Number 

Peroent- 

tage of 

increase 

from 

previous 

year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1052.53 

a, 22, 014 

6,978 

14,227 

6-4 

75,214 

11-3 

33-9 

1053-54 

2,39,382 

17,368 

14,711 

61 

86,031 

14-4 

35-9 

]!K';4-55 

2,63,026 

24,244 

14,925 

5'7 

1,01,342 ^ 

17-8 

38-4 

1055-56 

2,78,135 

. 14,509 

15,230 

5-5 

1,11,220 

9-7 

400 

1050-57 

2,87,208 

9,163 

16,065 

5*6 

1,16,272 

4-5 

40-5 

1057-58 

2,08,247 

I 

' 1 

i 

i 10,949 

1 

I 

1 

16,433 

2-3 

1,23,248 

6-0 

■ 

41*3 


During the five years from 1952-53 to 1967-58, more than 76 thousand new 
primary schools came up, giving an average increase of more than 15 thousand 
f r’hools per year. This excludes new primary departments of middle and high 
J^f hools that may have been started during this period whose number is not avail- 
:ihle. The proportion of separate schools for girls has declined from 6*4 per cent 
2*3 per cent^ during the period. This is a very desirable development as it 
shows the tendency to accept co-education at this level. 

The above table also shows that during the period under review, the number 
of single- teacher primary schools increased by as much as about 48,000. Fur- 
ther, although tljjB annual rate of increase of such schools has been fluctuating, 
their proportion to the total number of primary schools has been going 
^p. This is inevitable because primary schools are now being opened in small 
Ullages. 
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The distribution of Primary schools by management is shown in the follow- 
ing table — 

Table CXIV— Number o! Primary Sdioob by Management, 1952 *67 


i 


1 Number of Primary Schools 





Total 

1 Managed by 


Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Year 

Number 




age of 

age t)f 

age of 

' 

of 




Govt. 

Local 

Private 


Primary 


Local 

Private 

Managed 

Boards 

Schools 


Schools 

Govt. 

Boards 

Bodies 

Schools 

Managed 








Schools 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1962.53 

2,22,014 

46,094 

1,09,053 

65,967 

20-8 

49-5 

29-7 

1953.54 

2,39,382 

52,597 

1,19,968 

66,817 

220 

50- 1 

27*9 

1954-66 

2,63,626 

59,262 

1,33,020 

71,344 

22-5 

e50-4 

27*1 

1955-56 

2,78,135 

64,827 

1,42,223 

71,085 

23-3 

511 

25*6 

1956-57 

2,87,298 

64,098 

1,62,064 

71,136 

22-3 

.52-9 

24*8 

1957-58 

2,98,247 

77,724 

1,48,275 

' 72,248 

26- 1 

49*7 

1 24*2 


The number of primary schools under all managements has been ifising, 
but on a percentage basis, different trends are visible. While local body sd^hools 
veered round fifty per cent throughout this period, the rise in Government 
schools jfrom 21 to 26 per cent had its repercussions on private schools which 
fell from 30 to 24 per cent. The decrease in f he proportion of private primary 
schools is in keeping with the general trend that Primary education should be a 
responsibility mainly of the States and the local authorities. 

The number of pupils studying at the primary stage is shown in the table 
given below:- — 

Table CXV— Enrolment at the Primary Stage, 1952^57 


I 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent- 
age of 
Girls to 
Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i 

(In Lakhs) 



1952-53 

140*70 

57*32 

198*02 

28*9 

1963-54 

150*06 

62*00 

212*06 

29*2 

1964-65 

158*82 

67*40 

226*22 

29*8 

1966-56 . .' 

170*24 

74*87 

245*11 

30*6 

1956-57 

178*84 

1 80*81 

259*65 

31*1 

1967-58 

1 

188*13 

1 

85*67 

273*70 

31*3 


The above table shows that during the quinquennium imder review, 
more than 76 lakhs of additional children were brought to schools, giving an 
average increase of 16 lakhs per year. In all important respects, the enrolment 
at the primary stage, as shown in the above table, follows the pattern of enrol- 
ment in Classes I — ^VIII discussed earlier. 

With a view to examining the extent to which this expansion at the pri- 
mary level has carried the ooimtry forward towards the goal of universal Pri- 
mary education, it is necessary to relate the enrolment in classes ItoV (as 
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distinct from that at the primary stage which varies from State to State and 
area to area) to population in the age-group 6 — 11. This has been done in the 
following table: 

Table CXVI-^Educational FaciUties tor the Age-^Group (6—11), (1952-57) 


Year 

Enrolment in Classes I — 

Percentage of Enrolment of 
children in the age-gronp 6 — 11 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Gills 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

! 


(In Lalilis) 






144-97 

58-51 

203-48 

61-0 

26-1 

44-4 

31)53-54 . 

153-50 

63-16 

216-72 

64-8 

27*9 

46-7 

1054.55 . 

163-40 1 

68-76 

232-24 

68-1 

29*9 

49-4 

1055-56 . 

175-28 ! 

76-39 1 

261-67 

72-0 

32-8 

62-8 

1056-57 . 

184-63 

82-62 

267-33 

73-7 

34*5 

54-6 

3057-58 . 

194-04 

87-66 

281-70 

76-1 

36-2 

1 

56*7 


The above table shows that, although the overall position of educational 
facilities vis-a-vis children in the age-group 6-11, improved by 38*4 per 
cent (from 44-4 per cent in 1952-63 to 56*7 in 1957-58), the country 
would have to increase the tempo of development manjdold in the coming 
years i o successfully implement the policy of universal, free and compulsory 
Ihimary education. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the enrolment in classes I — V also 
includes an clement of })opiilat ion which Mis out -side the agc-rangc 6--* 11. Their 
position is indicated in llie following table: 

Table CXV II— Pupils outside the Age-Group 6 -11 in Classes I~V, 

1952—67 


1 

Year ' 

Enrolment in (lasses 

1— V 

l^upils below 6 anc 
1 1 years in classe 

1 aboyo 
s 1— V 

Total 

Percentage of pupils 
b(‘lo\\' 6 and above 11 
years in classes I — V 

1 

Boys , 

Girls I 

1 

Total 

Boys ' 

L ■ ! 

Girls ' 

i 

Boys j 

1 

Girls 

ToUl 

1 

2 

3 i 

4 

* 5 1 

6 1 

1 

7 

! ® 

9 

10 




(Figures 

1 

1 

in Lakhs)! 



1 

1 


1951..52 

141-82 

56-28 

198*10 

36-94 

13-43 

60-37 

26*4 

23-9 

26-4 

1952-63 1 

144*07 

58-61 

203-48 

36-17 

13-28 

49-46 

24-9 

22-7 

24*3 

1963-64 

163*66 

63-16 

216-72 

39-09 

16-32 

64-41 

25*6 

24-3 

26-1 

1954-55 

163*49 

68-76 

232-24 

40-81 

15*86 

66-67 

26*0 

23-1 

24*4 

1956-s66 

176*28 

76-39 

251-67 

42-67 

16*46 

69-13 

24-3 

21*5 

23-5 

1966-57 

184*61 

82*62 

267*13 

44*27 

17-79 

62-06 

24*0 

21-5 

23-2 

1957-68 

194-04 

87*66 

281-70 

46*14 

18*20 

64*34 

23.8 

20-8 

22*8 


It is clear from the above data that quil e a sizable number of seats in 
classes I — (about 23 to 26 per cent) are being utilised by children not belong- 
ing to the age-group 6 -11 for which these are normally meant. This is mainly 
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because of admissions being allowed to children t oth above and below 0 years 
of age and because of stagnation. It is, howwer, gratifying to observe lhat the 
proportion of such students is steadily declining. 

The discussion on enrolment, it is felt, will not be complete without a word 
about wastage and stagnation. As at least four years of schooling is considered 
necessary for attaining permanent literacy, failure to reach class IV within four 
years after admission to class I constitutes W'^ast age and stagnation. In the follow- 
ing table the enrolment in class IV in a particular year is related to the enrol- 
ment in (dass I, three years earlier (i.e. the same batch when it entered class I) 
and the n agnitude of wastage and stagnation, both numerical and in percent- 
ages, is indicated. 


Table CXVIII-^Wastage and Stagnation, 1952-57 

I 


Year 

Enrolment in 
Class 1 Three 
Years lUck 

Enrolment in 

Class IV During 
the Year | 

Numerical W^ast- 
Hge and 
tSlagrialion 

W'astagcij and 
Stagnation in 
Percentages 

\ 


Boys 

Girls 

Toua 

1 

Boys , 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

1 

1 

( Jirls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 1 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 





(Eigure& 

in Bakhs) 






1953- 

M 

47*63 

21*86 

69-48 

22-28 

7-70 

29-98 

25-35 

14-15 

1 

39-50 

53-2 

64-8 

.56 -if 

1064- 

65 

48-02 

22-23 

70-25 

•22-66 

8-08 

30-74 

! 

125-36 jl4-I5 

1 

i 

39-51 

52-8 

63-7 

56-2 

1966- 

50 

60-23 

23-72 

73-95 

23*45 

8-71 

32-16 

126-78 

Il50l 

1 

i 

41-79 

53-3 

63-3 

56-5 

1966- 

67 

54-67 

26-20 

80-87 

25-10 

9-57 

34-67 

1 

■29-57 

i 

.16-63 

i 

46-20 

54-1 

63-4 

57-1 

1967- 

68 

61-89 

29-23 

91-12 

j 

26-57 

10-29 

36-86 

35-32 

1 

18-94 

! ~ 

54-26 

57-1 

64-8 

69-5 

1 


The above data shows that out of 100 children entering the school during 
the period as many as 66 to 60 failed to reach class IV in the normal course oi 
time* The wastage in the case of girls was still greater. An idea about the wastage' 
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and stagnation from class to class can be had from the following table which 
shows the number of pupils reaching classes II, III and IV in subsequent years 
out of every 100 children admitted to Class I during a particular year:^ 

Table CXIX — ^Wastage in DiSerent Classes 


Olafss 

1940—53 

Batch 

1950—54 

Batch 

1951—66 

Batch 

1952 56 
Batch 

1963 57 
Batch 

nr 

M 

to 

s 

O 

Total 


Girls 1 

1 

! 

H 

(S 

Girls 

Total ; 

Boys 

1 

Girls 

Total 1 

IK 

o* 

W 

00 

1 

5 

1 Total . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

z 

9 


11 

12 1 

i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

J . 

100 ! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 I 

100 ‘ 

100 

11 . . i 

66 

60 

64 

65 

58 

63 

66 j 

59 

64 

63 

58 

61 

62 

58 

61 

m . 

53 

44 

50 • 

55 

46 ! 

52 

54 

46 

1 

.51 

53 

45 

50 ‘ 

51 

45 

49 

IV . 

47 

35 

43 

47 

36 

1 

44 

47 

i 

37 

43 

46 

37 

43 

43 

35 

40 


Tlie following points emerge from the above data — 

(a) Wastage has been highest between Classes I and 11. 

(If) There seems to be a slight increase in wastage and stagnation during 
the period under review. Of 100 children admitted to Class I, only 
40 were in class IV of the 1953-57 batch as against 43 of the 1949- 
53 batch. 

The following table gives the number of teachers working in primary 
schools. It excludes the teachers working in primary de})aTtments of middle 
and high schools about which data is not available. 

Table CXX— Teachers of Primary Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

No. of ' 

Men 

Teachers in 
Schools 

Women 

Primary 

Total 

Increase 
from the 
previous 
year 

Percent- 
age of 
Women 
Teachers 

No. of 
'trained 
Teachers 

Percent- 
age of 
Trained 
Teachers 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 



(In Tlu) 11 sands) 



(In Thou- 



1 





sands) 


1952 *53 

! 488 ! 

99 

587 

1 

16-9 

365 

62-2 

1953 64 

j 

i 

105 

623 

36 

16-8 

390 

62-5 

1954-55 

1 563 

113 

676 

53 

168 

418 

61-8 

1956-66 

1 574 

117 

691 

15 

16-9 

423 

61*2 

1966-67 

589 

121 

710 

19 

171 

442 

63*5 

1967-68 

6,602 

127 

729 

19 

17*4 

1 

463 

63-6 
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It is quite natural that, with the rise in the number of pupils, the number 
of teachers should also rise. During the period under review, the number of 
primary school teachers increased by 142 thousands or at the rate of about 28*4 
thousand per year. The number of women teachers also rose steadily, although 
the total number of women teachers is still very small, there being one women 
teacher for every six men teachers. There is, therefore, a good deal to be said 
about increasing the number of women teachers which can help to improve the 
position of girls’ education. The number of trained teachers has been increasing. 

In the five years from 1952-63 to 1957-58, the total direct expenditure on 
primary schools increased by about 50 per cent, from Rs. 44-20 crores to Rs. 
66*71 crores. This excludes the expenditure on primary departments of middle 
and high schools, for which separate figures are not available. But for an expendi- 
ture of 6 to 7 per cent which was met from the income from fees and other sour- 
ces in almost equal proportions, the rest (about 93 to 95 per ceril) came from 
public sources like government and local bo irds. The following table gives the 
details of the expenditure by sources: 

Table CXXI—Expenditure on Primary Schools by Sources, 1952-57 i 


Kxpoiiditiire met from \ 

Percejit- 

_ , age 01 

I Expendi- 

ture met 
from 


Year 

(-Tovorn- 

iiient 

Kiinds 

Local 

Board 

Euiids 

1 Foes 

Other 

Sources 

1 ! 

1 Total 

! 

! 

Govorn- 
mont anc 
Local 
Boards 
J'\inds 

1 

2 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



(Jnd 

1 ) 
rores of Rupees) 



lona-os . 

i 

3J'84 

9-48 

1-20 

1-62 

44 20 

03-5 

1 

1953 54 . 

:i318 

10-25 

1-31 

1-53 

46-27 

03-0 

1954-66 . 

m-m 

10-70 

1-56 

1-08 

50-80 

03-6 

1 956-56 . 

31) 05 

10-75 

1-75 

1-08 

53-73 

03-6 

1966-67 . 

43-50 

11-50 

1 

1-80 

1-62 

58-48 

94-2 

1857-58 . 

52 -.36 

10-75 

1-76 

1-84 

06-71 

94*6 


The data in the above table includes direct expenditure only, that is, the 
expenditure incurred on leaf hers’ salaries, equipment, contingencies, etc. De- 
tails of indirect expenditure, like expenditure on direction and inspection, 
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buildings etc, are not available. Teachers’ salaries constituted a major slice 
in the direct expenditure as shown in the following table: 

Tabls CJCXn— Teachers’ Salaries in Pnmarsr SchooIs» 1952*57 


Year 

Total 

Direct 

Expendi- 

ture 

Teachers’ 

Salaries 

Percent- 
age of 
'Teachers 
Salaries 
to total 
i )irect 
Expendi- 
ture 

Average 

Salai'y 

Teacher 


2 

3 

4 

5 


(In Crores of Rupees) 

1 



i9r,L>-:»3 i 

44-20 

;i7‘00 

85-1 

640-9 

11)53 54 

46-27 

:ts-s4 

83-9 

623 1 

11)54-55 

60-89 

42-80 


633-3 

1955*56 

53-73 

45-04 

1 

i 83-8 

j j 

651*5 

1956-57 

68-48 

49-28 

84-3 

694-0 

1957-58 

66-71 

i 

60-92 

85-3 

780-6 


Tiu^ ii])()ve iable also sliows that the averaj 2 ;e salary of primary school 
t eaclier improved duriug the period under review from lis. 640*9 to Rs. 7tsO 'G. 


Educai ion of the middle stage is imparted in middle schools as well as in 
middle departments of high and higher set*mdarv schools. Inlbrmation about 
middle depart merits is nor available. The following table shows the rise in the 
number of middle schools during the five years jireceding 1957-58. 

Table CXXIII~-Number of Middle Schools, 1952-57 


1 

j 

Year 

Number of Middle Schools ■ 

I 

For Boys j For Girls j Total 

1 ! _ __ 

Percoiiiage ol' | Percentage of 
Increase from'Middle Schools 
the Previous j for ( drls 
year 

1 

2 

3 

4 


! ^ 

1952-53 

1 

13,578 

1,762 

15,340 

5-2 

11-5 

1963-54 

14,361 

1,891 

16,252 

5- 9 

11-6 

1954-55 

15,417 

1,901 

17,318 

6-0 

no 

1955-56 

19,393 

2,337 

21,730 

25- 5 

10-8 

1966-67 

21,871 

2,615 

24,486 

12-7 

10-7 

1957-58 

24,141 1 

2,874 1 

27,016 

10-3 

10-6 
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It is seen that middle schools increased by 11,675 in the course of five years, 
yielding an average increase of 2,335 schools per year. Schools for girls hIso 
increased in number, although iheir proportion to total has been steadily 
decreasing. Management-wise details of middle schools are given below: — 


Table CXXIV— Ntuuber of Middle Schools by Management, 1952-57 


Year 

j Number of Middle Sohoole Managed by 

Percent- 

Percent- 
age of 

Percent- 

Govorn- 

meut 

1 

1 Local 

1 Boards 

1 

Private | 

j 

Total 

age of 
Govt. 
Schools 

Local 

Board 

Schools 

age of 
Private 
Schools 

1 

2 


4 

•"> i 

6 

1 — , 

7 

1 

H 

1952-03 

3.!)55 

0,134 

6,251 

].'),340 

25 -8 

i 

33-5 

40-7 

1953-54 

4,332 

5,130 

6,790 

16,262 1 

26*6 

31-6 


1954-55 

4,63L> 

5.382 

7,304 

17,31K 

26-7 

3M 

1 

42*2 

1955-56 

4,901 

8,988 

7,781 

21,730 

1 

22*8 

41-4 

\ 

3;^- 8 

1056-57 

! 5.104 

10,830 

8,492 

24,480 j 

2M 

44-2 

34 '': 7 

1957-58 ' 

1 

6,807 

1 

10,028 

9,280 

27,105 

25-2 

40-5 1 

1 

34-3 


As at the ])rinuny stage, the proportion of middle schools under private 
bodies has decreased to some extent. 


The enrolment at the middle stage increased by 1()*47 lakhs during the 
five years under review, which gives an average rise of 3*29 lakhs per year. Tlie 
number of girls was less than one-third of the iiimiber of boys, but ils rate of 
increase was faster. These del ails are given in 1 lie folloAving t able: 


Table CXXV— Enrolment at Middle Stage, 1952-57 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Percent- 
age of 
Girls 1 0 
Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1952-53 




31-38 

(In lakhs) 

7-13 

38-61 

18-5 

1953-54 




33-66 

8-19 ' 

41-85 

10-6 

1954-57 




35-69 

8-91 

44-60 

20-0 

1055-56 

. 



38-31 

9-92 

48-23 

1 20-6 

1956-67 

. 



40-21 

11-38 

61-59 

22-1 

1967-68 . 

. 

• 


42-36 

12-62 

54-98 

23-0 
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The duration of the middle stage is not uniform in all States, nor does it 
cater to the same age-group, in order, therefore, to assess the progress of middle 
school education, particularly in relation to the population of t he age-grbup 1 1 — 
14, the enrolment on classes VI — ^VIII has been taken into account and the results 
have been shown in t he following table - 

Table CXX\ I— Enrolment in Classes VI- Vm, 1952-57 


Year 

Pupil in CliusBOs 

VI - VIll i 

1 Percentage of Enrolment in Classes 

I VI VllI to Children in the age 

1 range 11 — 14 

Boys 

1 

(*irls 1 

Total ' 

1 

15)ys 1 

Girls j 

Total 

1 

2 1 

“ 1 

i 

^ 1 

5 1 

« 1 

7 


1 

(In Lakhs) 


1 

1 

j 



J 952-53 . 

29*29 

0*39 

35 07 

23*7 

5*3 

14*0 

1953-54 . » 

31 03 

7*26 

38-2!) 

23*0 

5-9 

15*1 

1954 55 . 

32*01 

7*87 

40*48 

24*5 

0*4 

15*8 

1955-50 . 

34*20 

8*67 

42*93 

25*4 

6*9 

10*5 

1950-57 . 

30*44 

9*92 

40*30 

20*4 

7*7 

17*3 

1957-5H . 

38*35 

10*93 

49*28 

20*2 

8*8 

i 

19*3 

1 


The slow rate of overall progress, which on an average is less 1 han 1 per cent 
per annum, and the extreme backwardness of girls education at this level are 
only t oo obvious. 


The number of teachers of niiddle schools was almost doubled in the course of 
five years from 1952-53 to 1957-58. Women teachers were about one-fifth of the 
total number. The details are given in the following table: 

Table CXXVll-^Teachers in Middle Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

Number o 

Men 

f Teachers 

Women 

Tot il 

Percent- 
age ot 
Women to 
Total 

Trained 

teachers 

Percent- 
age of 
Trained 
Teacher 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1952-53 . 

81,989 

15,003 

96,992 

15*5 

53,047 

64*7 

1953-5i . 

87,807 

10,433 

1,04,300 

15-8 

66,788 

54*5 

1954-55 . 

94,071 

17.078 

1,11,749 j 

15*3 

59,768 

63*5 

1955-60 . 

1.24,550 

23,844 

1,48,394 

16*1 

86,770 

58*5 

1966-57 . 

1,35,467 

31,090 

1,00,503 

18*7 

1,00,077 i 

60*1 

1957-68 , 

1,48,054 

37,019 

1,85,073 

30*0 

1 

1,16,021 j 

62*7 

f 
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The iiiipro vement in the percentage of trained teachers from 54 • 7 in 1962-53 
to 62*7 in 1957-68 in spite of considerable increase in their strength during this 
perioil is very encouraging. 

With the increase in the number of middle schools and the teachers working 
iherein, the expenditure on middle schools was more than doubled and it rose 
from Rs. 9*()4 crores in 1962-63 to Rs. 20*77 crores in 1967-68. The increase 
was shared 1)y all types of managements. Further details are shown below: 

Table CjCXVIII --Direct Expenditure on Middle Schools by Sources^ 1952-57 


Total 


Percentage of Expenditure met from 


Year 

Expendi- 
ture 
(Ks. in 
crores) 

Govt. 

Eunds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 



Foes 

Other 

Sources 

i 

2 

3 

4 


0 

lW)2-r>3 

9- 04 

52-0 

Cx 

23-5 

10-0 

19r>3-r>4 

10-52 

53 -5 

13-7 

23-2 

9-6 

1954-5;-/ ..... 

n-40 

57-1 

12-7 

! -3 i 

I 1 

! 8-9 

1955-50 

15-41 

02-9 

12-9 

i 10-2 

i H-O 

1950-57 

j 17-15 

00-5 

11-6 

14-0 

! 13-3 

1957.5S 

i 20-77 1 

! 1 

72-3 

8*8 

12-2 

.... 1 

0-7 

! 


The expansion of middle schools education during t lie period devolved 
larger financial res])oiisibility on the Ooverntnent and ;lie percentage of 
expendil ure met from l-lie other sources showed trends of decrease. 

Major portion of the direct, expenditure on middle schools was expended on 
t eachers’ salaries as shown in t he following table: 


Table CXXXX - Expenditure on salaries of Middle School Teachers, 1952-57 


1 

Year 1 

! Dinnjt 
Kxpeudilun' 
on Middle 
Schools 

; ! 

Evj>endituro 
on salaries * 

oi Middle 
School 

Teacher 

percentage 
of Teachers 
salaries to 
total Direct 
Expendil ure 

Average 
annual 
salary per 
teacher 

1 ! 

! " 

3 

4 

5 


(Its. in Crores) 



1952-53 .... 

9-05 

7-23 

75-00 

745 

1953-54 .... 

10-52 

7-74 

73-57 

742 

1954-55 .... 

11-40 

8-05 

75-48 

774 

]95;>-56 . . . . ! 

15-41 ! 

1 

12-00 ! 

77-87 

809 

1950-57 . . . . j 

t 

17-15 

1 i 

12-00 

i ■ 

70-32 

832 

1957-58 ... ' 

i 

20-77 

17-01 ! 

81-9 

919*2 
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The above table shows that about 75 percent of the direct expenditure 
on middle schools was spent on salaries of its teachers^ leaving only about 25 per- 
cent for contingencies and equipment, etc. The above table also shows that the 
average annual salary of a middle school teacher has been almost continually 
improving during the period. The increase has been of the order of 2H 4 per cent 
during five years. 


Basic Education 

Basic education has been accepted as the national system of education. The 
following table shows the progress made in the matter of providing basic schools 
in the country during the period under review: 


Table CXXX— Number of Basic Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

Junior Basic Schools 

Senior Basic Schools 


Number 

Percentage of schools 
managed by 

Number 

Percentage of schools 
managed by 

Govt. 

Local 

Bords 

Private 

Boadies 

Govt. 

Local 

Boards 

Private 

Bodies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1952-53 . 

34,223 

6-3 

86-3 

7-4 

655 

76-8 

14-7 

8-5 

1953-54 . 

34,940 

8-4 

84-3 

7-3 

865 

67-3 

21-7 

110 

1954-55 . 

37,394 

100 

80-9 

91 

1,120 

60-7 

18-9 

20*4 

1955-56 . 

42,971 

13-4 

76-2 

10-4 

4,842 

16-6 

74*5 

8*9 

1956-57 . 

46,881 

11*7 

77-6 

10-7 

6,897 

13* 1 

79*4 

7 5 

1957-58 . 

52,039 

13-7 1 

U.3| 

20 

7,819 

15 0 

75*5 

9-5 


The following points emerge from the above table — 

(i) Junior basic schools increased by more than 17,500 and senior basic 
schools by more than 7,000 during the period, yielding an average increase 
of about 3,500 junior basic and 1,400 senior basic schools per year. 

{ii) In the beginning of the period under review, senior basic schools wer© 
predominently government; at the end of the period the schools conducted by 
local bodies were the most numerous. In 1957-68, nearly 80 per cent of both the 
junior as well as senior basic schools were under local bodies and the rest under 
government and private agencies. 
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In spite of the increaj^e in the number of basic schools as reported above, 
thev still formed a small minority among primary and middle schools as shown 
below — 

Table 0XXXI~4tmior Basic Versus Primary Schools and Senior Basic 
Versus Middle Schools, 1952-57 


Y*ar 

Junior 

Basic 

Schools 

Primary 

Schools 

Percen- 

tage 

Junior 

Basic 

Schools 

Senior 

Basic 

Schools 

Middle 

Schools 

Percent- 
age of 
S'^^nior 
Basic 
Schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1952-53 . 

34,223 

2,22,014 

15-4 

655 

15,340 

4.3 

1953-5i . 

34,940 

2,39,382 

14-6 

865 

16,252 


1954-65 , 

37,394 

2,63,626 

14-2 

1,120 

17,318 


1955-56 . 

42,971 

2,78,135 

15*4 

4,842 

12,730 

22 \3 

1956-57 . 

46,881 

2,87,298 

16-3 

6,897 

24,486 

28- 1 

1957-58 . 

52,039 

2,98,247 

17-4 

1 

7,819 

1 

27,015 

28- 9 


The enrolment of basic schools as well as its comparison wit h the enrolment 
in primary and middle schools is shown below: 

Table CXXXn-^Enrolment in Basic Schools, 1952-57 


i 

Year 

Enrolment in • 

Junior Basic Schools j 

Enrolment in ! 

Senior Basic Schools i 

J 

1 

Porcent- 
age of 
enrol- 

j Percont- 
1 age of 
! enrol- 

Total 

i 

! 

1 

i 

(3 iris j 

1 

j 

1 

])ercont.- 
ago of 
(3 iris 

4 

Total 

i 

! 

Girls 

! 

Percent-! 
age of 1 
(Brls 

mont in 1 

Juniojr 

Basic"" 

Schools 

to that 

of 

Primary 

1 Schools 

1 merit in 
! Senior 
Basic 
Schools 
to that 
of 

Middle 

Schools 

1 

1 2 

3 i 

6 

! 6 

7 

8 

9 


1 

lak'is 


Ink 

khs 




1952-53 . 

20-60 

4-43 

15*0 

1-21 

0-26 

21*5 

16*16 

6*24 

1953-54 . 

30*31 

6-11 

16*9 

1*69 

0*37 

"^21*9 

14*66 

6*96 

1954-55 . 

31*56 

5-66 

17-9 

2*16 

1 

0*46 

21*3 

14*21 

8-32 

1955-56 . 

37*30 

7-69 

20*6 

13-30 

3*54 

26*6 

16*27 

34*88 

1956-67 . 

41*28 

8*61 

20*9 

17*31 

4*88 

i 28*2 

17*20 

39*41 

1967-58 . 

1 48*13 

10*^ 

21*6 

19*77 

5*86 

29*6 

19*42 

39*07 
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In the course of five years &om 1952-53 to 1957-58, the enrolment jin junior 
basic increased by 27 *63 lakhs and that in senior basic schools by 18*56 lakhs, 
yielding an average annual increase of 5*51 lakhs and 3 *71 lakhs respectively. 
The position of girls in this enrolment improved from 16 • 0 per cent to 21 • 6 per- 
cent in the case of junior basic schools and from 21 • 5 per cent to 29 • 6 per cent in 
case of senior basic schools. As compared to primary and middle schools, the 
enrolment in junior and senior basic schools was still very low. 


The expenditure on basic schools together with its comparison with the 
expenditure on primary and middle schools is shown below: 

Table CXXXm— Expenditure on Baric Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

Total 

Expeudi- 

tur© 

(Es. in 
crores) 

Percentage of Expenditure 
met from 

Percent- 
age of 
Expendi- 
ture 

on Basic 
Schools to 
that on 
Primary/ 
Middle 
Schools 

Govern- 

ment 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Other 

sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Junior Basic 







1952-5* . 

5-67 

69-3 

24-9 

4*4 

1-4 

12S 

1953-54 . 

6-(H 

70-9 

230 

5-0 

M 

13*1 

1954-55 . 

6- 50 

711 

22*H 

4*8 

1*3 

12*8 

1955-56 . 

811 

74 0 

21-0 

3*8 

1*2 

15*1 

1956-57 . 

9 ll"^ 

75-7 

20-1 

3-1 

1*0 

15*6 

1957-58 

10-85 

78*9 

18-4 

0*8 

1*9 

16-3 

Senior Basic 


j 

1 

1 



1952-53 

0-48 

87*5 

2*1 


10*4 

5-0 

1953-54 , 

0-64 

85*9 

0-3 

1-5 

6*3 

6*1 

1954-55 . 

0*80 

86*3 

! 

7*5 

1*2 

5-0 

7*0 

1955-50 . 

4-00 

80-5 

13*3 

2-5 

3*7 

26-3 

1956-57 . 

5* 09 

83-5 

11*4 

2*1 

3*0 

1 29*7 

1957-58 . 

6-26 

82-9 

[ 

12*6 

2*0 

2*5 

30*1 


During the period under review the expenditure on junior basic schools 
W'as almost doubled, while that on senior basic schools multiplied more than 10 
t imes. Government shared major part of this burden as about 70 to 75 per cent 
of this expenditure on junior basic schools and about 80 to 88 per cent of that 
in senior ibasic schools came from this source. Taking local bodies also into 
account, about 90 to 96 per cent of the expenditure was met by public funds. It 
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is, therefore, very necessary to encourage private organisations to come forward to 
take a more prominent part in the field of Basic education. As regards the com- 
parison between the expenditure on basic and primary/middle schools is concern- 
ed, the position was heavily weighted in favour of primary and middle schools 
whose number is much larger than the number of junior and senior basic schools. 

The number of teachers working in basic schools is depicted below — 

Thble CXXXIV— Teachers in Basic Schools, 1962-57 


y©ar 

! Teacher in Junior Basic 

1 Schools 

Teachers in Senior Basic 
Schools 

1 

Total 

1 

Trained 

1 Percent- 
age of 
Trained 
to 

Total 

Total 

i 

i 

Trained 

1 

Percent- 
ago of 
Traced 

Tot^l 

\ 

1 

, ■ '1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 ^ 

195-2-53 , 

86.911 

60,027 

69- 1 

5,237 

4,871 

93-0 

1953-54 . 

as, 335 

1 

1 

ST.-we 

76*6 

7,135 

6,624 

91*4 

1964.55 . 

93,378 

1 

74,525 

79*8 

i 

8,803 

7,734 

87*9 

1955-56 . 

1 

1 1,11,347 

1 1 
[ 

87,061 

78-2 

39,672 

1 

31,624 

79*7 

1956-57 . 

1,19,366 j 

1 

! 93,400 

78-2 

52,552 

38,684 

73*0 

1957-58 . 

i 

[ 1,34,927 1 

i 

1 

j 1,06,704 

I 

78*3 

57,846 

I 

43,869 

i 

76*8 


It will be seen from above that the number of trained teachers has been 
rising both in jimior as well as in senior basic schools; but whereas the percent- 
age of trained teachers in junior basic schools increased from 69- 1 in 1962-63 to 
78 • 3 in 1 957-58, in senior basic schools it decreased from 93 • 0 per cent in 1962-63 
to 75- 8 per cent in the 1957-58. The decrease in the percentage of trained 
teachers in senior basic schools has been mainly due to ihe tremendous expan- 
sion that took place in this type of education in 1966-56 and 1966-57. Numeri- 
cally, trained teachers of these schools multiplied 8-fold during the period under 
review. 

HighIHigIter Secondary Edwsa^n 

Education of this level is provided in high/higher secondary aohoda and 
in some cases even in classes attached to colleges. The number of attached classes 
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MogttA avaikhlievtlKiiiniDibaiittfl^ «^ip;|ll^,^oiwa 

biriow— 


XiM» CXXX?*-4taubw ^Wkfitiai0m fQooodaq^ariwe^ 


fMMt 

md Higher Secon- 
dary Sobols 

Perqent- 
ai|e of 



7 

Total 

Jfae 

6irUi 

&tl8 

Scllools 

- 

Govern- 

moQt 

Local 

Board 

Private 

'Uodies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1952-63 . 

8,711^ 

1,245 

14*3 

13*9 

12*7 

78*4 

1963-54 . 

9,519 

1,877 

14*5 

14-9 

12*8 

78*0 

1964-66 . 

10,200 

1,501 

14*7 

14*8 

12*8 

72*0 

1966-66 . 

10,839 

1,588 

14*6 

H‘9 

12*9 

72-2 

1956-67 . 

11,805 

1,758 

14*9 

15*3 

13*0 

7L7 

1957-58 . 

j 12,«30 

1,889 

! 

15*0 

1 19*0 

i 

10*1 

70*9 

1 

1 


During the quinquennium under report, the number of high and higher 
secondary schools increased by about. 4,000, that is at an average rate of 800 
per year. Girls’ schools were hardly 15 per cent of the total. In the int^i;e8t.of 
girls’ education as a whole it Ls very necessary to have a larger number of girls’ 
.secondary schools which provide women teachers to primary schools and students 
to universities and colleges. 

As regards the management of high and higher secondary schtwls, private 
enterprise still predouiinated, although government and local bouds are 
steadily assuming larger measure of responsibility in this sector also. 

The progress in respect of the number of stpdents receiving Secondary 
education is indicated in the following table — 


Table CXXXVl— Number of Students at Hiidt Stage, 1,052-57 


Year 


I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

B(*ys 

Girls 

Total j 

Peroentaga 

1 of Girls 
to Total 

1 



2 

8 

4 1 

! 

1952 53 .... 



1.6 50 

(In Lakhs) 

1 2*75 1 

1 18*25 : 

15*1 

1953-54 .... 

. 

• 

14*87 

‘ 2*74 

17*61 ! 

15*6 

1954-55 .... 

. 

- 

10*02 

3*00 

1908 

10* 0 

1955-58 .... 

. 

. 

10*50 

3*47 

20-08 

17*3 

1950-57 .... 

• 

* 

18-73 

3*82 : 

22-65 

10*9 

1987-58 .... 

• 


19*84 

4*29 

24-13 

17*8 


MtB249MnfE«lu— 26 
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In 1967*68, the total enrolment at the Becondary stage rose to one and a hai^ 
times as much as what it was five years ago. Girls, although forming only about 
one-sixthofthetotalenxolment, however, increased by about 66 per cent during 
the same period. 

Like other stages of education, secondary stage is also not of uniform dura** 
t^on in all States. The following table gives the enrolment in classes IX to X/XJ 
throughout the country and the same has been related to the population in the. 
age-group 14-16/17 and the resulting percentage have been indicated — 

Table CXXXVn-^Enrolment in Classes DC— X/XI, 1952 57 



Enrolment in Classes IX-X/Xl 

1 Percentage of Enrolment toi 
Population in the Age*group 
U— 16/17 

1 Boys 

Girls 

Total 

i 

Boys 

Girls 

To^l 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

6 


1952-63 . 

12-91 

2-26 

j 15-17 

j 

1 2-0 

V 

1953-64 . 

13-57 

1 

j 2-3H 15-95 

u-o 

2-1 

6,7 

1954-65 . 

U-26 

2-73 

1 16-99 

11*4 

2-3 

7-0 

1965-66 . 

15-39 

3-18 

1 18-57 

12-2 

2*7 ' 

7*4 

1966-67 . 

16-03 

3-44 

20-07 

14-6 

1 3-0 

9-1 

1957-56 . 

17-93 

; 3-90 

! 

21-83 

14-7 

3-4 

9*2 


With the general expansion of KSecondary education as shown above, the 
number of secondary school teachers also increased considerably. During 
1952-57, the increase was of the order of about 70,000 that is, about 14,000 per 
year. Of the total nuiul)er of teachers, about 20 per cent were women. The 
percentage of trained teachers has been rising continuaUy, the percentage being 
62*8 in 1957-58 as against only 55*3 in 1952-53. The details are shown in the 
following table — 

Table CXXXVIII- Teacher s in High /Higher Secondary Schools, 1952 57 



Year 

Total 

E umber 

o' 

'I'eacbers 

No. of 
Womoti 
Teachers 

Porcen- 
fajro of 
Women 
Teachers 

Number ot 
I’rained 
Teachers 

Percen- 
tage of 
Trained 
Teachers 

1 

•j; 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

1952-63 



1,52,341 

25,984 

17-1 

84.312 

55-3 

1953-54 



1,65,117 

2H,3<K> 

i 17^1 

94,361 I 

67-1 

1964.55 



! 1,75,986 

31,4(M1 ! 

! 17H 

1.02,203 

58-1 

1956-56 



1,89,794 

1 1 

j 35,085 

38-5 

1,13,388 

59-7 

1956-57 


. 

2,05,617 

1 39.146 

19-0 

1,25,845 ' 

61-2 

1957-58 


. 

2,21,695 

i 43,203 

19-6 

1,39,175 

12-8 






For the direct expenditure on high and higher secondary schools, the position 
is shown in the following table. It does not include the expenditure incurred on 
secondary classes attached to colleges, but includes expenditure on middle and 
primary departments (wherever attached) to high and higher secondary 
schools. 

Table CXXXIX— Expenditure on High/Higher Secondary Schools by Sources, 

1952^7 


Year 

Total 

Expen- 

diture 

Percentage of Expenditure met from 

Govt. 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Other 

Sources 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1962-53 . 

• 


- 

28-43 

35-8 

3-7 

50-7 

9-8 

1953-54 . 

. 

. 


31-64 

35-6 

3-7 

50-9 

9-8 

1954-55 . 

. 

. 

. 

34-07 

37 4 

3-8 

49-2 

9-6 

1955-56 . 

. 

. 


37-62 

39-9 

4-2 

46-7 

9-2 

1956-67 . 

. 

. 

. 

41-59 

42- 0 

4-1 

44-1 

9-8 

1967-58 . 

• 

• 

• 

46-47 

44-4 

4-6 

41-5 

9-6 


The total expenditure continued to rise from year to year. On percentage 
basis, public funds assumed a larger measure of responsibility. It is gratifying 
to observe, thanks to the liberal grants from public funds, that the dependence 
of secondary schools on the income from fees is steadily decreasing. 

Of the above expenditure, about 70 to 75 per cent was incurred on teachers’ 
salaries, and the rest on contingencies and equipment. The steady rise in the 
average salary of a teacher in high/higher secondary schools is indicated below: 

Table CXL— -Salaiies of High/Higher Secondary School Teachers, 1952^7 


Year 

Total Expen- 
diture on 
High/Higher 
Secondary 
Schools 

Expenditure 
on Teachers 
Salaries 

Percentage 
of Expen- 
diture on 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Average 
Annual 
Salary per 
Teacher 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(Rs. in Crores) 



1962-63 ..... 

28' 43 

20-89 

73-48 

1,371 

1963-54 

31-64 

22-93 

72-47 

1,389 

1964-66 

34-07 

24-33 

71-43 

1,383 

1966-66 

37-62 

27-08 

72-00 

1,427 

1966-67 

41-59 

29-01 

71-44 

1,411 

1967-68 

46-47 

33- SI 

71-68 

1,603 
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Output of matriculates is given in the following table: — 

liable CSXX—Jieialts of Mafacicfiilaitaxi and Equivalent Esaminations, 

1962«57 


Year 

Number 

Appeared 

Number 

passed 

Pass 

Percentage 

Number of 
Girls 
included 
in Col. 3 

Peroen^ge 
of Gins 
among Matri- 
oulates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1952-53 . 

7,24,799 

3,34,760 

40' 2 

45,509 

13-6 

1953-54 . 

8,18,620 

1 3,97,005 

48*6 

69,888 

16* 1 

1954-55 . 

8,30,001 

4.00,014 

48-2 

66,481 

16-4 

1965-56 . 

9.20,026 

i 4,29,494 

1 

46-7 

72,328 

10-8 

1950-57 . 

10,12,309 

4.66,764 

; 46- 1 

83,046 

,^17*8 

1957-68 , 

10,79,966 

5,21,5.52 

48-3 

91,179 

17*5 


It will be seen from the above table that, while the number of candidates 
appearing in the matriculation and equivalent examinations increased by 
about 50 per cent in five years, the output rose by 55 • 8 per cent during the same 
period. The number of girl matriculates, wlio formed about one-sixth of the 
total number of matriculates almost doubled during the same period. 

Higher Education — ^This discussion covers not only the universities and the 
colleges attached to them, but also the institutions of higher education which 
are not afiiliated to the universities. 

The number of universities increased from 29 in 1952-53 to 38 in 1967-58. 
There has been a similar rise in the number of colleges and other instit utions 
of higher education as shown below: 

Table CXLII— Number of Institutions for Higher Education, 1962 57 



XJniver- 
sities 

Research 

Institu- 

tions 

Colleges & Institutions 

Year 

For General 
Education 

For Pro- 
fessional 
Education 

For Spe- 
cial 

Education 

1 ! 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1952-63 . 

29 

31 

581 

239 1 

1 

79 

1953-54 . 

30 

35 

613 

253 

87 

1954-55 . 

31 

33 

657 

291 

106 

1955-56 . 

32 

34 

712 

346 

113 

1966-57 . . . 

33 

41 

773 

399 

m 

1967-68 . 

38 i 

43 

817 i 

489 

UB 
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l>aring the period undet review, reseacoliinBtitatums lose by $8*^ per oeni 
colleges for general education by 40*6 per cent, colleges for pK^esslobal and 
technolc^cal education by 104*2 per cent and collies for special education 
by 87*3 per cent. 

The total enrolment at the university stage (including that in the university 
teaching departments) is shown in the following table: — 

Table CXim-Emobnent at the Univenity Stage, 1952>57 


Year 

Goneral 

Education 

I^ofessional 
and Technical 
Education 

Special 

Education 

Higher Education 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Percen- 
tage of 

1 Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

10 





(Figures in Lakhs) 




1962.63 

415 

0-54 

MO 

006 

0*08 

002 

5*33 

0*62 

11*6 

1953.54 

4-73 

0-61 

1-21 

0-07 

0*09 

0*02 

60S 

0*70 

11*7 

1964-65 

5-29 

0-72 

1*35 

0-09 

0*11 

0*03 

6*75 

0*84 

12*4 

1955-56 

5*75 

0*84 

1-49 

0-09 

0*12 

0*03 

7*36 

0*96 

13*1 

195667 

6*26 

0-96 

1-62 

0*11 

0*14 

0*04 

8*01 

1*11 

13*9 

1957-58 

6- 02 

107 

1-82 

0*14 

018 

0*04 

8*62 

1*26 

14*6 


The number of students undergoing higher education increased by 3*29 
lakhs (61 • 7 per cent) during the five years under review giving an average in- 
crease of O’ 66 lakhs per annum. This increase was shared by all types of higher 
education, the biggest share going to General education. On percentage basis, 
the highest rise of 65 - .I per cent was in respect of Professional and Technical 
education. Girls in higher education rose by 0 • 63 lakhs or 101 • 6 per cent during 
the same period. The break-up of enrolment for General education by stages is 
shown below: 


Table CXLIV— Enrolment lor General Education by Stages, 1952-57 


Year 

Total 
(In Lakhs) 

Intermediate 

Degree 

Post-Graduate Re- 
search 

Number 
(In Lakhw) 

Percent- 
age to 
Total 

Number 
(In Lakhs) 

Percent- 
age to 
Total 

Number 
(In Lakhs) 

Percent- 
age to 
Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1052-5S 

4*15 

2*84 

68-4 

1*09 

26*3 

0*22 

5*3 

1963-M 

4*73 

3*28 ' 

688 

1*22 

25*8 

0*23 

4-8 

1064-66 

6*30 

3*71 

700 

1-34 

25*3 


4*7 

1066.60 

6*75 

3*96 

88-0 

1*61 

26*2 

0*28 

4*8 

1066-67 

6*25 

4*26 

681 

1*68 

26*9 

0*31 


1067-68 


4*39 

ee-s 

1*89 

28*6 

0*Si 

3*1 
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About two-thirds of the students for General education were studying at the 
intermediate stage, about one-fourth at the degree stage and the rest at the 
post-graduate and research level. The percentage of increase in enrolment at 
intermediate, degree and post-graduate and research stages was 64*6, 73*4, and 
54*5 during the period under review. 

The progress in the number of students receiving Professional and Techni- 
cal education, by subjects, is given below; 


Table CXLV— -Enrolment in Professional Subjects CoU^iats Stage, 1952*57 


Year 

Agricu- 

lture 

Comm- 

erce 

Educa- 

tion 

Engin- 
eering 
& Tech- 
nology 

Law 

Medicine 

Others 

Total ' 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1952-53 

4,235 

44,859 

8,034 

14,869 

17,808 

18,352 

2,370 

1.10.827 

1953-54 

4,496 

47,813 

8,848 : 

16,801 

19,617 

20,893 

2,737 

l ,21.1 o 5 

1954-55 

4,827 

52.960 

11,547 

18,834 

19,661 

23,488 

3,490 

1,34,7^7 

1955-56 

5,877 

68,918 

14,280 

19,868 

20,268 

26,072 

4,721 

1,48,994 

1956-57 

7,051 

61,303 

17,261 

21,905 

20,817 

27,289 

5,838 

1,61,464 

1957-58 

9.304 

i 

63,206 

22,051 

28,391 

22,59 S 

30,317 

6.286 

1,82,153 


As the duration of the professional courses differs, inter-subject comparisons 
in the number of students is not valid. Barring ‘Other Subjects’*, the greatest 
progress during the period was recorded by “Education** which was as great 
as 174*5 per cent. Next to come in order were: Agriculture 119*8 per cent; 
Engineering and Technology 90-9 per cent. Medicine 65*2 per cent; Commerce 
40*9 per cent and Law 26*9 percent. 

The expenditure on institutions for higher education is shown below: 


Table CXLVI— Expenditure on Institutions for Higher Education, 1952 57 


Year 

j 

. 

Univer- 

sities 

Boards 
of Edu- 
cation 

Research 

Insti- 

tutions 

Colleges 

for 

General 

Educa- 

tions 

Collegee 
for Pro- 
fessional 
Education 

Colleges 
for Spe- 
cial 

Education 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 




(In Cr< 

ores of Rup< 

>08) 



1902-53 

5*94 

0*94 

0*79 

8*81 

5-87 

0*25 

22- 10 

190-54 

6*65 

M 6 

1*21 

9*58 

5*61 

0*27 

24-37 


7*42 

1*23 

1*80 

10*56 

6*31 

0*34 

27- 18 

1956-57 

9*20 

1*50 

1*76 

12*82 

7*79 

0*49 

SS -08 

1957*59 

9*80 

1*76 

2*94 

14*12 

8*84 

0*62 

38-08 











iSid total oxpenjlitiire on higher education ieoc®ded an inOTcase of 15- W 
crored or 71 • 6 per cent from 1962-63 to 1957-58. The highest numerical increase 
of Rs. 6* 31 crores was in respect of colleges for general education. On percentage 
basis, however, the increase was the greatest in the case of research institu- 
tions (272*3 per cent). 

Thedistributionof the total expenditure on universities and colleges as met 
from different courses is given below: 


TaUe CXLYU-^Expenditcire on Umvezsities and Colleges by Sources, 1962>57 


Year 

Total 

Expenditure 
(Rs. in 
Crores) 

Percentage of expenditure met from 

Government 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Other 

Sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

1952-53 . 

2M6 

48-1 

0-2 

38-8 

12-9 

1953-54 . 

23-22 

48-7 

0*2 

.33-8 

12-3 

1954-55 . 

25-93 

49-4 

0-2 

38-5 

11-S 

1955-55 . 

28-38 

47-6 

0-3 

39-4 

12-7 

1966-57 . 

32-05 

48-7 

0-3 

38-4 

12-6 

1957-58 . 

35-32 

51-0 

0-3 

38-1 

10-6 


The pattern in which the expenditure was met by various sources remained 
practically unchanged during the period under review. Government 48 to 50 
per cent, fees 38 to 40 per cent, and the rest from other sources. 

The out put of graduates (first degree) in selected fields of higher education 
is shown in the following table: — 


Table CXLVIII—Examination Results, 1952 57 


Year 

B.A./ 

B.So. 

Professional Subjects (I Degree only) 

Agri- 

culture 

Comm- 

erce 

Educa- 

tion 

Engg. & 
Tech. 

Law 

1 Medicine 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1952-53 

40,017 

883 

5,772 

6,669 

3,044 

5,549 

2,146 

1953-54 

60,178 

943 

7,231 

6,174 

3,464 

6,581 

3,131 

1964-55 

67,149 

928 

7,787 

8,774 

3,569 


3,626 

1955-55 

53,989 

882 

8,504 

10,364 

4,316 

5,584 

3,307 

1955-67 

54,517 

1,176 

10,316 

12,592 

4,484 

6.666 

3,570 

1967-68 

73,179 

1,798 

11,878 

14,363 

4,854 

5,856 

i 

4,014 
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The above table sbows that the largest niunber of graduates are produced 
in Arts and Science. Among professional subjeols, Education (Teachers' Trainng) 
topped the list in 1967-68, although Commerce held that rank in the b^umiOg of 
the period imder review. The order in which these subjects stand in resjpect df 
percentage of increase is: Education (153 *4 per cent), Arts and Science (S'i'O 
per cent). Medicine (87 -O per cent). Agriculture (103*6 percent). Commerce 
(75*4 per cent) and Engineering and Technology (59*5 percent). Reduction of 
Law graduates did not show any improvement 

Vocational and Special School Education 


The following table gives the number of some important tj^es of vocat ional 
and special schools in the country: 

l^bhCXLlX— Number of Vocational & Special Schools, 1952-57 


Year 

Agri- 

culture 

C!omm. 

erce 

Engi- 

neor.< 

iug 

Techno- 

logy 

Medi. 

cine 

Tea- 

chers* 

Train- 

ing 

Adult 

Schools 

i ^ 

(^thers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1962-53 

37 

691 

115 

41 

811 

'44,595 

5,032 

1953-54 

38 

765 

122 

75 

808 

39,966 

4,968 

1954-66 

44 

830 

144 

77 

860 

43.223 

5,108 

1955.66 

77 

898 

158 

82 

930 

46,091 

5,826 

1956.57 

94 

829 

179 

109 

916 

44,058 

6,908 

1967.68 

106 

877 

226 

115 

901 

45,961 

6,107 


Progress in the different types of these schools has been different. While 
medical and agricultural schools registered an increase of about 180*5 and 
183*8 per cent respectively within five years, adult schools rose only by 8 * 1 jper 
cent. Other significant increases are r^KWted by engineering and technological 
schools (96*6 pet cent) and commercial schods (26*9 per cent). 
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TSie eorolment in these schools is shown below: 


Table CL—Enrolment in Voct^knud and Sptdal Sohoob, 19S2-57 


Year 

Agri- 

culture 

Comm- 

erce 

Engin- 
eering 
& Tech- 
nology 

Medi- 

cine 

Teach- 

ers* 

Training 

Adult 

Education 

Others 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 


7 

8 

1952-63 

1,978 

64,107 

20.839 

3,602 

71,031 

10,88,784 

2,23,869 

1963-54 

2,206 

62,168 i 

22,904 

4,544 

73,435 

9,48,847 

2,17,070 

1954-55 

3,000 

72,610 

28,111 

5,089 

76,706 1 

11,11,406 

2,32,311 

1955-56 

6,129 

79,223 

35,611 

6,142 

83,467 

12,78,827 

2,62,944 

1956 67 

6,116 

79,889 

41,938 

6,569 

83,218 

12,04,986 1 

2,77,318 

1957-68 

8,184 

84,666 j 

51,405 

7,457 j 

77,342 

12,06.630 

2,90,314 


In respect, of enrolment, the highest percentage of increase during the period 
under review is reported by agricultural schools {313’ 8 per cent), followed by 
engineering and technological schools (146-7 per cent), medical school 
(107-0 perc-ent), commerce schools (56-2 per cent), and adults schools (10-8 
per cent). The lowest increase was in teachers’ training schools (8-9 per cent). 


M/B249MofBdu(»tion— 930— 21-6-82— GIPS 







